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THE 
ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 


Philosophical  Inquiry  is  essentially  the  chief  intellectual  study 
of  our  age.  It  is  proposed  to  produce,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,"  a  series  of 
works  of  the  highest  class  connected  with  that  study. 

The  English  contributions  to  the  series  consist  of  original 
works,  and  of  occasional  new  editions  of  such  productions  as 
have  already  attained  a  permanent  rank  among  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  day. 

Beyond  the  productions  of  English  writers,  there  are  many 
recent  publications  in  German  and  French  which  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  English  readers,  unless  they  are  competent  German 
and  French  scholars.  Of  these  foreign  writings,  the  translations 
have  been  entrusted  to  gentlemen  whose  names  will  be  a  guaran- 
tee for  their  critical  fidelity. 

"  The  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library"  claims 
to  be  free  from  all  bias,  and  thus  fairly  to  represent  all  develop- 
ments of  Philosophy,  from  Spinoza  to  Hartmann,  from  Leibnitz 
to  Lotze.  Each  original  work  is  produced  under  the  inspection 
of  its  author,  from  his  manuscript,  without  intermediate  sugges- 
tions or  alterations.  As  corollaries,  works  showing  the  results 
of  Positive  Science,  occasionally,  though  seldom,  find  a  place  in 
the  series. 

The  series  is  elegantly  printed  in  octavo,  and  the  price  regu- 
lated  by  the  extent  of  each  volume.  The  volumes  will  follow  in 
succession,  at  no  fixed  periods,  but  as  early  as  is  consistent  with 
the  necessary  care  in  their  production. 


THE  FOLLOWING  HAVE  ALREADY  APPEARED:— 

lu  Three  Yolumes,  post  8vo,  pp.  350,  406,  and  384,  with  Index,  cloth, 
jCi,  IIS.  6d. 

A    HISTORY    OF    MATERIALISM. 

By  Professor  F.  A.  LANGE. 

Authorised  Translation  from  the  German  by  Ernest  C.  Thomas, 

"This  is  a  work  which  has  long  and  impatiently  been  expected  by  a  large  circle  of 
readers.  It  has  been  well  praised  by  two  eminent  scientists,  and  their  words  have 
created  for  it,  as  regards  its  appearance  in  our  English  tongue,  a  sort  of  ante-natal 
reputation.  The  reputation  is  in  many  respects  well  deserved.  Tlie  book  is  marked 
throughout  by  singular  ability,  abounds  in  striking  and  suggestive  reflections,  subtle 
and  profound  discussions,  felicitous  and  graphic  descri{)tions  of  mental  and  social  move- 
ments, both  in  themselves  and  in  tlieir  mutual  relations." — Seotsman. 


\J 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRAE y. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 362,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

NATURAL  LAW :  An  Essay  in  Ethics. 

By    EDITH     SIMCOX. 

Second  Edition. 

"  Miss  Simcox  deserves  cordial  recognition  for  the  excellent  work  slie  has  done  in 
•vindication  of  naturalism,  and  especially  for  the  high  nobiUty  of  her  ethical  purpose."— 
Athenceum. 


In  Two  Volumes,  post  8vo,  pp.  268  and  288,  cloth,  15s. 
THE  CREED  OF  CHRISTENDOM: 

ITS    FOUNDATIONS    CONTRASTED    WITH    ITS    SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
By  W.  R.  GBEQ. 

Eighth  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction. 

"No  candid  reader  of  the  'Creed  of  Christendom'  can  close  the  book  withoiit  the 
secret  acknowledgmeut  that  it  is  a  model  of  honest  investigation  and  clear  exposition, 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  serious  and  faithful  research." — Westminster  Review. 


Third  Edition.     Post  8vo,  pp.  xix. — 249,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUTLINES    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    RELIGION 

TO  THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS. 

By  C.  P.  TIBLE, 

Dr.  Theol.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  in  the  University  of  Leiden, 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A. 

"  Few  books  of  its  size  contain  the  result  of  so  much  v^ide  thinking,  able  and  laborious 
study,  or  enable  the  reader  to  gain  a  better  bird's-eye  view  of  the  latest  results  of  inves- 
tigations into  the  religious  history  of  nations.  .  .  .  These  pages,  full  of  infoi-mation, 
these  sentences,  cut  and  perhaps  also  dry,  short  and  clear,  condense  the  fruits  of  long 
and  thorough  research." — Scotsman. 


Third  Edition.      Post  8vo,  pp.  276,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

RELIGION     IN     CHINA: 

Containing  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions  of  the  Chinese,  with 

Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion 

amongst  that  People. 

By    JOSEPH     EDKINS.    D.D..    Peking. 

"We  confidently  recommend  a  careful  perusal  of  the  present  work  to  all  interested 
in  this  great  Mib]Gct."— London  and  China  Express. 

"  Dr.  Edkins  has  been  most  careful  in  noting  the  varied  and  often  complex  phases  of 
opinion, so  as  to  give  an  account  of  considerable  value  of  the  subject." — Scotsman. 


Po.st  8vo,  pp.  xviii. — 198,  cloth,  7.S.  6d. 
A  CANDID  EXAMINATION  OF  THEISM. 

By  PHYSICUS. 

•*  It  is  impossible  to  go  through  this  work  without  forming  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
speculative  and  argumentative  power,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  his  temperance  of  state- 
ment and  his  diligent  endeavour  to  make  out  the  best  case  he  can  for  the  views  he  rejects." 
— Academy. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 282,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

THE  COLOUR  SENSE  :  Its  Origin  and  Development. 

AN  ESSAY  IN  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN,  B. A.,  Author  of  "Physiological  Esthetics." 

"  The  book  is  attractive  throughout,  for  its  object  is  pursued  with  an  earnestness  and 
singleness  of  purpose  which  never  fail  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  reader. " — Saturday 
Review. 

Post  Svo,  pp.  XX. — 316,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    MUSIC. 

BEING   THE    SUBSTANCE   OF 

A    COURSE    OF    LECTURES 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Buitain, 

IN  February  and  March  1877. 

By  WILLIAM  POLE,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Music 
to  the  University  of  London. 

"We  may  recommend  it  as  an  extremely  useful  compendium  of  modern  research 
into  the  scientific  basis  of  music.    There  is  no  want  of  completeness."— Paif  Mall  Gazette. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  168,  cloth,  68. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  THE  HISTORY  of  the  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

LECTURES    AND    DISSERTATIONS 

By  LAZARUS  GEIGER, 
Author  of  "  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Human  Speech  and  Reason." 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  David  Asher,  Ph.D., 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Study 

of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

"  The  papers  translated  in  this  volume  deal  with  various  aspects  of  a  very  fascinating 
study.  HeiT  Geiger  had  secured  a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  German  philologers, 
but  he  seems  to  have  valued  his  philological  researches  cliiefly  as  a  means  of  throwing 
light  on  the  early  condition  of  mankind.  He  prosecuted  his  inquiries  in  a  thoroughly 
philosophical  spirit,  and  he  never  offered  a  theory,  however  paradoxical  it  might  seem 
at  first  sight,  for  which  he  did  not  advance  solid  arguments.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
German  scholars,  he  took  pleasure  in  working  out  his  doctrines  in  a  manner  that  was 
likely  to  make  them  interesting  to  the  general  public ;  and  his  capacity  for  clear  and 
attractive  exposition  was  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Max  Mtiller  himself." — St.  James's 
Gazette. 

Post  8vo,  pp.  350,  with  a  Portrait,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

DR.  APPLETON  :  His  Life  and  Literary  Relics. 

By  JOHN   H.  APPLETON,  M.A., 
Late  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Staplefield,  Sussex  ; 

AND 

A.  H.  SAYCE,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  and  Deputy  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology,  Oxford. 

"  Although  the  life  of  Dr.  Appleton  was  uneventful,  it  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  the  speculative  and  the  practical  can  be  combined.  His  biographers 
talk  of  his  geniality,  his  tolerance,  his  kindliness,  and  these  characteristics,  cembined 
with  his  fine  intellectual  gifts,  his  searching  analysis,  his  independence,  his  ceaseless 
energy  and  ai'dour,  render  his  life  specially  interesting." — Nonconformist. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Post  8vo,  pp.  xxvi.-37o,  with  Portrait,  Illustrations,  and  an  Autograph  Letter, 
cloth,  1 2s.  6d. 

EDGAR  QUINET  : 

HIS  EARLY  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By  RICHARD  HEATH. 

"  Without  attaching  the  immense  vahie  to  Edgar  Quinet's  writings  which  Mr.  Heath 
considers  their  due,  we  are  quite  ready  to  own  that  they  possess  solid  merits  which, 
perhaps,  have  not  attracted  sufficient  attention  in  this  country.  To  a  truly  reverent 
spirit,  Edgar  Quinet  joined  the  deepest  love  for  humanity  in  general.  Mr.  Heath  .  .  . 
deserves  credit  for  the  completeness  and  finish  of  the  portraiture  to  which  he  set  his 
hand.  It  has  evidently  been  a  labour  of  love,  for  the  text  is  marked  throughout  by 
infinite  painstaking,  both  in  style  and  matter." — Globe. 


Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
THE  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  LUDWIG  FEUERBACH. 

Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Marian  Evans, 
Translator  of  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus." 

"I  confess  that  to  reuerbach  I  owe  a  debt  of  inestimable  gratitude.  Feel- 
ing about  in  uncertainty  for  the  ground,  and  finding  everywhere  shifting  sands, 
Feuerbach  cast  a  sudden  blaze  into  the  darkness,  and  disclosed  to  me  the  way.'' 
— From  S.  Baring-Gould's  "The  Origin  and  Development  of  Religious  Belief" 
Part  II.,  Preface,  page  xii. 


Third  Edition,  revised;  post  8vo,  jip.  200,  cloth,  3s.  6 

AUGUSTE  COMTE  AND  POSITIVISM. 

By  the  late  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  M.P. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  xliv. — 216,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
ESSAYS  AND  DIALOGUES  OF  GIACOMO  LEOPARD! 

Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  Biographical  Sketch, 
by  Chahles  Edwardes. 

"This  is  a  goo  1  piece  of  work  to  have  done,  and  Mr.  Edwardes  deserves  praise  both 
for  intention  and  execution." — Athenceum. 

"Gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Edwardes  for  an  able  poitraiture  of  one  of  the  saddest 
figures  in  literary  history,  and  an  able  trauslation  of  his  less  inviting  and  less  known 
works." — Academy.  

Post  8vo,  pp.  xii. — 178,  clotb,  6s. 

RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  GERMANY : 

A  Fragment. 

By  HEINRICH    HEINE. 

Translated  by  John  Snougkass, 

Translator  of  "  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  from  the  Prose  of  Heinrich  Heine." 

"  Nowhere  is  the  singular  charm  of  this  writer  more  marked  than  in  the  vivid  pages 
of  this  work.  .  .  .  Irrespective  of  subject,  tliere  is  a  charm  about  whatever  Heine  wrote 
that  captivates  the  reader  and  wins  his  sympathies  before  criticism  steps  in.  But  tiiere 
can  be  none  who  would  fail  to  admit,  the  power  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  wide-ranging 
pictures'of  the  intellectual  develojjment  of  tlie  coinitry  of  deep  thinkers.  Beneath  his 
grace  the  writer  liolds  a  miglity  grip  of  fact,  stripped  of  all  disguise  ami  made  patent  over 
all  confusing  sin-roiuidings." — Bookseller: 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xviii. — 310,  with  Portrait,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

EMERSON  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  MONCURB  D.   CONWAY. 
Author  of  "  The  Sacred  Anthology,"  "  The  Wandering  Jew,"  "  Thomas  Carlyle,"  &c. 

This  book  reviews  the  personal  and  general  history  of  the  so-called  "Trans- 
cendental "  movement  in  America ;  and  it  contains  various  letters  by  Emerson 
not  before  published,  as  well  as  personal  recollections  of  his  lectures  and  con- 
versations. 

"Mr.  Conway  has  not  confined  himself  to  personal  reminiscences  ;  he  brings  together 
all  the  important  facts  of  Emerson's  life,  and  presents  a  full  account  of  his  governing 
ideas — indicating  their  mutual  relations,  and  tracing  the  processes  by  which  Emerson 
gradually  arrived  at  them  in  their  mature  form." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


Fifteenth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.— 314,  cloth,  los.  6d. 
ENIGMAS    OF    LIFE. 

By  W.  R.  GREG. 
"  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  human  race  ?  What  are  the  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  progress?  What  are  the  best  means  of  surmounting  these  obstacles?  Such,  in 
rough  statement,  are  some  of  the  problems  which  are  more  or  less  present  to  Mr.  Greg's 
mind  ;  and  although  he  does  not  pretend  to  discuss  them  fully,  he  makes  a  great  many 
observations  about  them,  always  expressed  in  a  graceful  style,  frequently  eloquent,  and 
occasionally  putting  old  subjects  in  a  new  light,  and  recording  a  large  amount  of  read- 
ing and  study." — Saturday  Review. 


Post  8vo,  pp.  328,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

ETHIC 

DEMONSTRATED  IN  GEOMETRICAL  ORDER  AND  DIVIDED 
INTO  FIVE  PARTS, 

WHICH   TREAT 

I.  Of  God. 
II.  Op  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Mind. 

III.  Of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Affects. 

IV.  Op  Human  Bondage,  or  op  the  Strength  op  the  Affects. 
V.  Op  the  Power  op  the  Intellect,  or  op  Human  Liberty. 

By  BENEDICT    DE    SPINOZA. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  by  William  Hale  White. 

"  Mr.  White  only  lays  claim  to  accui-acy,  the  Euclidian  form  of  the  work  giving  but 
small  scope  for  literary  finish.  We  have  carefully  examined  a  number  of  passages  with 
the  original,  and  have  in  every  case  found  the  sense  correctly  given  in  fairly  readable 
English.  For  the  purposes  of  study  it  may  in  most  cases  replace  the  original ;  more  Mr. 
White  could  not  claim  or  desire." — Athenaum. 


In  Three  Volumes.    Post  8vo,  Vol.  L,  pp.  xxxii.— 532,  cloth,  i8s.;  Vols.  XL 
and  III.,  pp.  viii. — 496  ;  and  pp.  viii.— 510,  cloth,  32s. 

THE   WORLD   AS   WILL   AND   IDEA. 

By    ARTHUR    SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.A.,  and  John  Kemp,  M.A. 

"  The  translators  have  done  their  part  very  well,  foi-,  as  tliey  say,  their  work  has 
been  one  of  difficulty,  especially  as  the  style  of  the  original  is  occasionally  '  involved  and 
loose.'  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  force,  a  vivacity,  a  directness,  in  the  phrases  and 
sentences  of  Schopenhauer  wiiich  are  very  different  from  the  manner  of  ordinary  German 
philosophical  treatises.  He  knew  English  and  English  literature  thoroughly  ;  he  ad- 
mired tlie  clearness  of  their  manner,  and  the  popular  strain  even  in  then-  philosophy, 
and  these  qualities  he  tried  to  introduce  into  his  own  works  and  discourse." — Scotsman. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

Ill  Three  Volumes,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxxii. — 372  ;  vi. — 368  ;  and  viii. — 360, 
cloth, ;^i,  IIS.  6d. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY  OF   THE   UNCONSCIOUS. 

By    EDWARD    VON    HARTMANN. 

[Speculative  Results,  according  to  the  Inductive  Method  of  Physical  Science.] 
Authorised  Translation,  hy  William  C.  Coupland,  M.A. 

%*  Ten  Editions  of  the  German  original  have  been  sold  since  its  first  appearance  in  1868. 

"Mr,  Coupland  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  dealing  with  the  difficulties  of 
Hartmann.  ...  It  must  be  owned  that  the  book  merited  the  honour  of  translation.  Its 
collection  of  facts  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  deserve  this,  and  the  appendix  in  the 
third  volume,  giving  a  readable  resume  of  Wurdt's  psycho-physics,  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  English  psychology." — Athenaeum. 


Three  Vols.,  post  Svo,  pp.  viii. — 368  ;  ix. — 225  ;  and  xxvii, — 327, 
cloth,  ;^i,  IIS.  6d. 

THE  GUIDE  OF  THE  PERPLEXED  OF  MAIMONIDES. 

Translated  from  the  Original  Text,  and  Annotated 
by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  has  already  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture Society  ;  but  it  has  now  been  determined  that  the  complete  work,  in  three 
volumes,  shall  be  issued  in  the  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library. 

"  It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  an  English  translation  of  the  well- 
known  tractate  of  Maimonides,  Moreh  Nebhukhim,  or,  'Guide  of  the  Perplexed.'  .  .  . 
Dr.  Friedlander  has  performed  his  work  in  a  manner  to  secure  the  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment of  students."— Saturday  Review. 

"From  every  point  of  view  a  successful  production." — Academy. 

"Dr.  Friedlander  has  conferred  a  distinct  boon  on  the  Jews  of  Eugland  and 
America." — Jewish  Chronicle. 


Post  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  395,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  14s. 

LIFE    OF    GIORDANO   BRUNO,    THE    NOLAN. 

By  I.  FRITH. 

Revised  by  Professor  MoRiz  Carriere. 

"  The  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  conception  of  Bruno's  character  and  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  philosophy.  .  .  .  His  writings  dropped  from  him  wherever  he  went, 
and  were  published  in  many  places.  Their  number  is  very  larg^e,  and  the  bibliographical 
appendix  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this  vohime.  .  .  .  We  are  tempted  to  multiply 
quotations  from  the  pages  before  us,  for  Bruno's  utterances  have  a  rare  charm  tlirough 
their  directness,  their  vividness,  their  poetic  force.  Bruno  stands  in  relation  to  later 
philosophy,  to  Kant  or  Hegel,  as  Giotto  stands  to  Raphael.  We  feel  the  merit  of  the 
more  complete  and  perfect  work  ;  but  we  are  moved  and  attracted  by  the  greater  indi- 
vi'iuality  which  accompanies  the  struggle  after  expression  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age. 
Students  of  philosophy  will  know  at  once  how  much  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
modest  attempt  to  set  forth  Bruno's  significance  as  a  philosopher.  We  have  contented 
ourselves  with  showing  how  much  the  general  reader  may  gain  fi-om  a  study  of  its  pages, 
wliich  are  never  overburdened  by  technicalities  and  are  never  dull."— Athenceum. 


THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xxvi.— 413,  cloth,  price  143. 

MORAL    ORDER    AND     PROGRESS: 

AN  ANALYSIS   OF   ETHICAL   CONCEPTIONS. 

By  S.  ALEXANDER, 

Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,   Oxford. 

This  work  is  an  account  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  two  central  phenomena 
of  Order  or  Equilibrium,  and  Progress,  which  are  shown  to  be  essential  to 
morality.  Its  method  is  to  group  ethical  facts  under  the  main  working  concep- 
tions of  morality.  It  treats  Ethics  independently  of  Biology,  but  the  result  is 
to  confirm  the  theory  of  Evolution  by  showing  that  the  characteristic  differences 
of  moral  action  are  such  as  should  be  expected  if  that  theory  were  true.  In 
particular.  Book  III.  aims  at  proving  that  moral  ideals  follow,  in  their  origin 
and  development,  the  same  law  as  natural  species. 


Post  8vo,  cloth. 

THE     SCIENCE     OF     KNOWLEDGE. 

By    J.     G.    PICHTB. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  E.  Kroeger. 
With  a  New  Introduction  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris. 


Post  8vo,  cloth. 

THE   SCIENCE   OF   RIGHTS. 

By    J.    G.    FICHTE. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  E.  Kroeger. 

With  a  New  Introduction  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris. 

Fichte  belongs  to  those  great  men  whose  lives  are  an  everlasting  possession 
to  mankind,  and  whose  words  the  world  does  not  willingly  let  die.  His  character 
stands  written  in  his  life,  a  massive  but  severely  simple  whole.  It  has  no  parts, 
the  depth  and  earnestness  on  which  it  rests  speak  forth  alike  in  his  thoughts, 
words  and  actions.  No  man  of  his  time — few,  perhaps,  of  any  time — exercised 
a  more  powerful,  spirit-stirring  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
The  impulse  which  he  communicated  to  the  national  thought  extended  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  his  personal  influences ;  it  has  awakened,  it  will  still 
awaken,  high  emotion  and  manly  resolution  in  thousands  who  never  heard  his 
voice.  The  ceaseless  effort  of  his  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity 
of  their  own  nature,  to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  true 
and  real  life ;  to  teach  them  to  look  upon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality  ; 
and  thus  to  lead  them  to  constant  effort  after  the  highest  ideal  of  purity,  virtue, 
independence  and  self-denial. 
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public  a  full-length  portrait  of  Lessing,  in  which  no  portion  of  the  canvas  is  uncovered, 
and  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  touch  but  tells.  We  can  say  that  a  clearer  or  more 
compact  piece  of  biographic  ci'iticism  has  not  been  produced  in  England  for  many  a 
day."—  Westminster  Revieio. 

"  An  account  of  Lessing's  life  and  work  on  the  scale  which  he  deserves  is  now  for  the 
first  time  oflPerci  to  English  readers.  Mr.  Sime  has  performed  his  task  with  industry, 
knowledge,  and  sympatiiy  ;  qualities  which  must  concur  to  make  a  successful  biogra- 
pher."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  is  an  admirable  book.  It  lacks  no  quality  that  a  biography  ought  to  have.  Its 
method  is  excellent,  its  theme  is  pi-ofoundly  interesting  :  its  tone  is  the  happiest  mixture 
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study  of  his  writings  which  bears  distinct  marks  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject,  and  of  a  solid  and  appreciative  judgment." — Scotsman. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  is  a  source  of  lively  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
been  chosen  as  the  medium  of  introducing  to  the 
English  public  the  late  lamented  author  of  the  follow- 
ing Lectures  and  Essays,  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  Germany  has  produced  in  recent  times,  and 
the  "greatest  of  her  philologers,"  as  he  has  been 
styled  by  a  competent  judge.  His  work  itself,  how- 
ever, will  best  speak  for  him,  and  needs  no  commen- 
dation on  my  part.  Let  me  only  add  that,  though 
these  Lectures  and  Essays,  now  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  are  but  "  chips  "  from  the  author's  "  work- 
shop," as  it  were,  yet  I  believe  they  afford  a  good 
glimpse  of  his  eminent  powers  and  brilliant  genius  as 
an  investigator.  But  a  word,  I  feel,  is  needed  on 
behalf  of  myself  as  translator.  No  one  can  be  more 
fully  alive  than  myself  to  the  difficulties  of  translation, 
and  hence  it  is  not  with  a  "  light  heart "  that  I  ever 
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undertake  the  task.  If  I  have  ventured  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  owing  to  my  belief  in  the  adage : 
Amor  vincU  omnia.  Love  of  the  language  into  which 
I  had  to  translate,  happened  to  combine,  in  this 
instance,  with  love  of  the  subject  and  admiration  of 
the  author.  From  his  exceedingly  clear,  aye,  pellucid 
style,  my  difficulties  have  certainly  been  considerably 
lessened ;  still,  a  conscientious  translation  is  always  an 
arduous  task,  and  I  can  only  hope,  conscious  of  having 
honestly  striven  to  do  justice  to  the  original,  I  may 
have  succeeded  in  likewise  satisfying  the  English  reader. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
Leipsic,  June  1880. 


PREFACE. 


In  editing  the  following  Lectures  and  Dissertations 
of  my  late  brother,  I  have  to  crave  the  indulgence  of 
the  public  for  having  ventured,  as  a  non-scientific 
man,  to  undertake  such  a  task.  But  I  deem  it  my 
duty  not  to  withhold  from  the  world  any  of  the 
author's  investigations,  and  now  put  forth,  as  a  first 
instalment,  the  present  pages,  which  the  departed  was 
about  himself  to  revise  for  the  purpose  of  publication 
when  death  overtook  him.  The  first  five  Disserta- 
tions are  a  literal  reprint  of  the  Lectures  as  they 
were  delivered,  and  partly  already  published;  only 
in  the  second  I  have  added  from  the  MS.  a  passage 
in  brackets  which  had  been  omitted  in  delivery  so 
as  not  to  exceed  the  measure  of  time  allotted  to  each 
speaker.  The  last  Essay,  written  in  1869-70,  was 
intended  for  a  scientific  periodical,  and  was  to  open 
a  series    of    similar  dissertations.      The  unremitting 
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endeavour  wMch  ever  distinguislied  the  author  to 
improve  and  perfect  his  labours  prevented  him  from 
sending  the  Essay  to  its  destination,  as  he  was  not 
spared  to  give  it  a  final  touch. 

ALFRED  GEIGER. 

Frankfort-on- THE- Maine,  June,  1871. 
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Language  and  its  Importance  in  the  History 
of  the  Development  of  the  Human  Race, 

[A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Commercial  Club  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  December  7,  1869.] 

In  the  restless  activity  which  science  displays  in  our 
times,  there  appears,  with  ever-increasing  distinctness, 
a  phenomenon  which,  more  than  any  other,  confers  on 
it  a  noble  humanity  and  significance :  it  is  the  inter- 
penetration  of  the  practical  and  ideal.  The  period  is 
not  yet  far  behind  us  when  practical  and  scientific 
labour  stood  apart  from  each  other  as  strangers.  On 
the  one  side  was  seen  the  great  mass  of  the  toiling 
people,  who  did  not  understand  how  to  respect  their 
own  activity,  and  were  almost  ashamed  of  it ;  on  the 
other,  erudition,  confined  to  a  class,  and  often  barren 
of  any  result.  Occasionally  there  arose  a  lonely  un- 
comprehended  thinker,  who  carefully  concealed  himself 
from  his  contemporaries,  because  to  be  understood 
was  almost  sure  to  entail  excommunication  and  death. 
How  different  is  it  now,  when  mechanical  labour  finds 
a  higher  reward  in  the  elevating  consciousness  of 
having  co-operated  in  the  mighty  and  arduous  work 
of  rendering  mankind  happy  than  in  the  wages  it  earns, 
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and  when  science  takes  refuge  in  warm,  feeling  hearts, 
to  share  their  cravings  and  hopes,  and  perhaps,  too,  to 
raise  them  to  those  heights  from  which  she  has  de- 
scended ! 

The  chemistry  of  our  days  gives  us  information  about 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  provisions  we  are  to  select ;  it 
teaches  us  how  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  how  to  pro- 
duce thousands  of  objects  of  art  and  industry ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  lays  open  to  us  the  mysterious  nature 
of  things.     In  decomposing  before  our  eyes  an  appar- 
ently uniform  body  into  various  invisible  elements,  it 
rends  the  veil  of  outward  appearance  and  of  illusion, 
teaches  us  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  trans- 
formation and  growth  in  nature.     Mechanics,  by  means 
of  which  man's  machines  are  built  and  the  giant  forces 
of  heat  and  electricity  rendered  subservient  to  his  use, 
at  the  same  time  put  the  great  question  to  him,  what 
light,  sound,  heat,  and  electricity  are ;  and  suggest  to  him 
a  primitive  power  which  disguises  itself,  as  it  were,  in 
all  these  phenomena,  appearing  now  as  sound,  now  as 
heat,  and  may  be  finally  transformed  even  into  mecha- 
nical force,  a  pressure,  or  an  impulse.      Equally  so  \ 
the   study  of  language,  besides  its  practical  objeots 
known  to  us  all,  has  in  our  days  acquired  an  incom-  ! 
parable  philosophical  importance,  seeing  that  it  affords  1 
a  key  to  one  aspect  of  the  world  and  existence  which 
physical  science  could  never  have  reached,  and  gives 
us  an  explanation  of  what  we  are  and  of  what  once 
we  were,  of  our  reason  and  our  history. 
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The  first  commonplace  object  which  may  induce 
us  to  study  languages  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a  purely 
practical  one.  We  may  wish  to  find  our  way  in  the 
streets  of  some  foreign  city  or  learn  to  converse  with 
foreigners  who  have  come  to  visit  us.  But,  however 
commonplace  such  a  proficiency  may  be,  it  already 
touches,  withoi^t  our  always  being  aware  of  the  fact, 
upon  a  marvellous  domain.  We  face  a  being  which 
thinks  as  we  do,  but  which  seems  by  nature  to  be 
relegated  to  another  sphere  as  regards  its  mode  of 
expression.  The  strangeness  of  this  phenomenon  is 
felt  by  every  one  who,  for  the  first  time,  hears  a 
foreign  child  speak  its  native  language  or  sees  him- 
self surrounded  abroad  by  people  all  speaking  a  foreign 
tongue.  Language  seems  to  us  so  natural  and  human,  and 
it  seems  such  a  matter  of  course  that  what  we  say  should 
be  at  once  understood — and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  behold ! 
there  is  a  barrier  between  man  and  man,  analogous  to, 
though  infinitely  thinner  than,  that  between  man  and 
the  brute,  who  likewise  do  not  understand  each  other 
by  nature,  and  can  learn  to  do  so  only  very  imperfectly 
by  art.  The  first  discovery  of  a  people  speaking  a 
foreign  language  must  have  been  attended  with  tre- 
mendous surprise ;  at  least  as  great  as  the  first  sight 
of  men  of  a  different  colour  of  the  skin.  In  speaking  1 
a  foreign  tongue,  therefore,  we  surmount  in  reality  a  I 
barrier  raised  by  Nature  herself,  and  as  the  ocean, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Eoman  poet,  was  created 
to  separate  the  nations,  has  by  navigation  been  con- 
verted into   an  immense  channel  of   communication. 
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the  study  of  living  languages  tends  to  create  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  out  of  groups  of  peoples  scattered 
about  by  nature.  In  reading  distinguished  authors  in 
a  foreign  language,  we  feel  a  kind  of  emancipation  from 
the  narrow  boundary  of  nationality;  new  spheres  of 
thought,  new  conceptions  are  opened  up  to  us  with 
every  newly  unlocked  literature;  the  peculiar  forms 
in  which  each  people  clothes  its  divinations,  its  love, 
its  scientific  thought,  its  political  hopes,  and  its  inspi- 
rations, enrich  our  minds ;  all  these  become  ours,  we 
become  all  these.  And  how  much  greater  will  be  our 
profit  if  we  do  not  content  ourselves  with  merely 
crossing  the  boundary  line  which  a  mountain  or  a 
stream  or  an  accidental  circumstance  in  the  migration 
and  spreading  of  our  ancestors  has  drawn  for  our 
nation,  but  find  in  language  a  means  of  penetrating 
the  darkness  of  ages,  of  transposing  ourselves  into  the 
past  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  minds  of 
primeval  times  !  It  is  no  small  matter  to  say  to  one's 
self,  "  These  words  which  I  am  reading,  the  sounds  which 
I  am  reviving  with  my  lips,  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  Demosthenes  once  called  upon  his  native  city, 
ensnared  by  treason,  to  try  to  regain  her  freedom, — 
the  same  in  which  Plato  couched  his  own  and  his 
master's  lofty  teachings."  By  the  Nile  on  the  Thebau 
plain  there  is  seen  a  gigantic  statue  of  King  Ameno- 
phis,  enthroned  on  high — the  so-called  pillar  of  Memnon 
— sixty  feet  high.  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
there  was  heard  in  this  statue  daily  at  sunrise  a 
musical  sound ;  all  the  world  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
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the  miraculous  statue;  men  and  women  for  centuries 
left  their  names  and  hymns  of  praise  expressive  of 
their  admiration  inscribed  on  the  gigantic  monument, 
and  told  how  they  had  beheld  its  stupendous  size  and 
heard  its  divine  song.  Homer  resembles  this  Memnon 
statue.  If  all  who  have  for  millennia  repaired  to  this 
mdrvellous  monument  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece 
in  order  to  listen  to  the  sounds  of  the  dawningr  of 
European  poetry,  could  have  left  us  their  names  in- 
scribed at  his  feet,  what  a  catalogue  it  would  be ! 

But  however  incalculably  great  is  the  influence  which 
the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  have  exercised  and 
are  still  exercising — thereby,  at  the  same  time,  bearing 
an  elevating  testimony  to  the  immortality  of  the  crea- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  even  beyond  the  life  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written — yet  they  present 
another  aspect  which  is  calculated  to  stir  our  hearts, 
if  not  more  strongly,  at  all  events  more  deeply.  The 
authors  of  past  ages  tell  us  a  great  deal  that  is  sug- 
gestive and  instructive,  in  the  same  way  as  they  im- 
parted it  to  their  compatriots,  for  whom  they  designed 
it ;  but  in  doing  so  they,  in  addition,  betray  something 
else  which  they  could  not  intend  at  alL  Involuntarily 
they  afford  us,  by  a  casual  description,  or  an  uninten- 
tional word,  that  was  superfluous  for  them  but  is  invalu- 
able to  us,  a  picture  of  the  life  of  their  time ;  and  what 
results  from  the  careful  collection  of  all  these  minute 
traits  is  the  lesson  that  human  thought  and  volition, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  a  record  has  come 
down  to  us,  have  been   subject  to  a  mighty  trans- 
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formation.  Accordingly  the  writings  of  ancient  times 
are  no  longer  mere  literary  productions  for  us  to  enjoy, 
and  to  enjoy  so  much  the  better  the  nearer  they  come 
to  our  own  time  and  the  more  congenial  they  are  to  our 
minds,  but  they  are  monuments  which  we  study,  and 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  grasp  at  the  more  eagerly  the 
older  and  more  alien  they  are  to  us.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  importance  of  literature  in  this  sense  is  of 
very  recent  date ;  nay,  I  may  say  it  is  not  even  now 
sufficiently  developed.  It  is  true  the  study  of  antiquity 
has  been  in  vogue  ever  since  the  revival  of  learning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  but  its  object  was  not 
to  gain  from  the  reports  of  the  authors  an  idea  of  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  their  days,  but  inversely  to 
gain  that  knowledge  of  the  state  of  antiquity  which  ! 
was  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the 
authors.  Even  down  to  the  last  century  Homer  was 
judged  by  the  standard  of  poets  in  general.  He  was 
ranked,  let  us  say,  by  the  side  of  Tasso  or  Milton,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  may  mention  Shakespeare  and 
Schiller  together.  At  length  F.  A.  Wolf  came  forward 
with  the  question  whether  Homer  had  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  writing,  and  more  especially  had 
practised  it  himself ;  and  having  negatived  it,  he  argued 
that  such  extensive  poems  could  not  possibly  be  pro- 
duced by  a  single  person  from  memory.  He  then 
endeavoured  to  show  that  we  have  in  them  the  work  of 
many  individual  singers,  who  composed  short  detached 
pieces  and  recited  them  to  the  cithern,  as  the  singers 
mentioned  in  Homer  himself  were  wont  to  do.     No 
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doubt  he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  solution,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  con- 
tinues even  now  to  be  discussed  over  and  over  again ; 
but  it  is  indubitable  that  the  matter  of  these  poems 
cannot  possibly  have  sprung  from  one  head.  The 
Trojan  war  is  not  a  true  history  dressed  up  by  the  poet, 
still  less  is  it  his  own  invention ;  but  in  reality  it  is, 
with  all  its  details,  a  primitive  popular  belief,  much 
older  than  any  line  of  any  existing  epic.  Achilles  and 
Odysseus  are  not  imaginary  poetical  characters,  but 
were  demigods  of  the  Greeks  in  primeval  times;  and 
mythology,  with  all  its  oddities,  far  from  being  invented 
by  the  poets  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  their 
poetry,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  sacred  conviction  of 
that  primeval  age.  The  stories  of  Hera  struck  by  Zeus 
in  his  anger  and  suspended  in  the  clouds,  of  Hephsestos, 
who  wishes  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  mother,  and 
whom  Zeus  seizes  by  the  leg  and  flings  down  to  the 
earth,  where  he  alights  in  Lemnos  and  is  picked  up 
half  dead,  formed  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  the  subject 
of  sneering  criticism ;  they  were,  in  his  eyes,  insipid 
fancies,  which  a  polite  poet  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY. 
would  certainly  not  have  indulged  in.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  whoever  was  the  Homer  of  these  and  similar 
poems,  he  fervently  believed  in  the  truth  of  precisely 
such  legends.  They  were  sacred  to  him  and  his  audi- 
ence ;  they  were  already  then  ancient  and  not  under- 
•stood;  they  conceal  some  deep  mysterious  meaning; 
how  and  when  may  they  have  originated  ?  Here  the 
problem  of  the  formation  of  myths,  of  the  origin  of 
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faiths,  the  solution  of  which  has  only  just  begun,  is 
exhibited  to  our  view. 

While  an  unexpected  background  became  thus  visible 
behind  a  book  which  thousands  had  read  and  fancied 
they  understood,  the  present  century  has  resuscitated 
an  even  remoter  antiquity,  and  gained  for  the  investi- 
gation of  primitive  times  a  new  subject,  the  very  extent 
of  which  alone  cannot  but  raise  astonishment,  and  of 
which  our  ancestors  dreamt  as  little  as  of  the  great 
technical  inventions  of  our  age. 

We  now  know  monuments  and  writings  compared 
with  which  all  that  formerly  was  regarded  as  most 
ancient.  Homer  and  the  Bible  included,  appears 
almost  modern.  The  Trench  expedition  to  Egypt 
under  INapoleon  I.  had  an  importance  for  European 
science  similar  to  that  which  Alexander's  to  the  East 
had :  it  gave  rise  to  the  investigation  and  representa- 
tion of  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  discovery  of  that  ever-memorable  stone 
of  Eosetta,  which  in  an  Egyptian  and  Greek  inscrip- 
tion contained  the  proper  nouns  that  led  to  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  hieroglyphics.  Two  discoveries, 
indeed,  concurred  in  bringing  about  this  great  result. 
The  one,  already  previously  made,  was  that  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  substantially 
identical  with  the  Coptic,  still  preserved  in  the  eccle- 
siastical literature  of  the  Egyptian  Christians;  the 
other  is  ChampoUion's,  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  a 
phonetic,  partly  even  an  alphabetical,  writing.  Those 
singular  pictures,  which   had   so  long  been  thought 
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confused  symbolical  mysteries  of  priests,  turned  out 
to  be  writing  once   accessible  and  intelligible  to  the 
whole  people.     It  was  not  alway^  profound  wisdom 
which  was  hidden  beneath  these  hieroglyphics :  over 
a  picture  representing  oxen  might  be  read  the  simple 
words,  "  These  are  oxen."    Champollion  read  and  trans- 
lated innumerable  inscriptions ;  he  composed  a  gram- 
mar   and    a    dictionary    of     the    hieroglyphics,    and 
already  in  the  first  of   his  works,  masterly  both  for 
their  style  and  matter,  he  communicated  the  decipher- 
ment of  a  quantity  of  names  of  Eoman,  Greek,  and 
national    rulers    of    Egypt,    from    which    an    entire 
history  of  the  kingdom    up  to  an  incredibly  early 
period   began   to    dawn.      There  appeared,  composed 
of  hieroglyphics,  the  names  of  Alexandres,  Philippos, 
Berenice,    Cleopatra,    Tiberius,    Claudius,    Nero,  Ves- 
pasianus,   Titus,  Domitianus,   Nerva,  Trajanus,   Had- 
rianus,  Antoninus,  Diocletianus,  as  well  as  Xerxes  and 
Darius,  Psammetichus,  Shishank,  and  Eameses;   and 
gradually  there  were  gathered  and  identified  from  pyra- 
mids and  rock-tombs,  from  the  walls  of  temples  and 
palaces,  the  whole  long  list  of  names  which  Manetho, 
a  priest  of  the  time  of  Ptolemseus  Philadelphos,  has 
preserved  to  us — a  list  of  thirty  dynasties,  to  the  six- 
teenth of  which,  at  the   earliest,  belonged  the  first 
Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Abraham,  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.    The  331  names  of  kings  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  enumerated  to  Herodotus  from  a  papyrus,  the 
346  colossal   wood-carvings   of    Theban    high-priests 
which  they  showed  him,  as  they  had  succeeded  each 
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other  from  father  to  son,  all  men  and  sons  of  men, 
without  a  single  god  or  demigod,  are  no  longer  fables 
for  us.  All  the  Pharaohs  have  risen  from  their  graves, 
and  in  addition  to  them  the  numberless  gay  pictures 
of  a  full  and  abundant  life  of  the  people,  all  ranks  and 
all  occupations  being  preserved  with  wonderful  fidelity, 
and  domestic  scenes  of  touching  truth  and  simplicity, 
three  and  four  millennia  old !  No  inconsiderable  relics 
of  literature,  too,  have  been  found, — documents  from 
daily  life,  historical  records,  and  poetry,  and  of  the 
sacred  books,  especially  the  so-called  Book  of  the  Dead, 
upon  which  criticism  has  already  laid  its  hands,  trying 
to  separate  a  more  ancient  nucleus  from  subsequent 
commentaries. 

Far  less  important,  but  interesting  as  the  solution 
of  a  problem  which  seemed  almost  impossible  to  be 
solved,  is  the  decipherment  of  the  Persian  cunei- 
form writing.  On  a  precipitate  side  of  a  rock  about 
1500  feet  high,  near  Bisitun,  in  ancient  Media,  there 
was  found,  at  an  inaccessible  height,  the  coloured 
relievo-portrait  of  a  king,  who,  attended  by  his  guards, 
sits  in  judgment  upon  his  vanquished  foes.  One  of 
them  is  lying  prostrate,  and  the  king  sets  his  foot 
on  his  body;  nine  others  are  standing  chained  before 
him.  This  relievo  is  surrounded  by  not  less  than  a 
thousand  lines  of  cuneiform  characters.  Similar  char- 
acters were  found  on  the  rocks  of  Nakhsh  in  Eustein, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  and  in  other 
places.  But  neither  the  writing  nor  the  language 
of  the    inscriptions  was  known ;  aye,  not  even  an 
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approximate  guess  at  their  contents  could  be  made. 
How  could  hopes  be  entertained  of  their  ever  being 
read  ?  And  yet  we  have  succeeded  so  completely  that  at 
this  day  we  are  able  to  read  the  Persian  inscriptions 
with  nearly  the  same  certainty  as  Latin.  The  first 
successful  attempts  in  this  direction  were  made  here 
at  Frankfort.  Professor  Grotefend,  since  1803  vice- 
principal  of  the  grammar-school  of  this  city,  with 
the  sagacity  of  genius,  recognised  in  some  briefer 
inscriptions,  copies  of  which  were  at  his  command, 
the  passages  where  names  of  kings  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  with  a  rare  gift  of  combination  he  dis- 
covered, by  a  comparison  of  the  names  of  the  Persian 
rulers  known  to  us  according  to  their  sounds  and 
the  relationships  of  the  kings  bearing  these  names,  those 
of  Xerxes  and  Darius.  The  latter  called  himself  in 
an  inscription  son  of  Hystaspes;  this,  too,  Grotefend 
recognised  on  finding  that,  in  agreement  with  history, 
the  title  of  king  was  absent  in  the  case  of  Hystaspes. 
He  had  at  once  recognised  in  the  Persian  cuneiform 
inscriptions  an  alphabetic  writing:  from  the  names 
deciphered  he  traced  out  part  of  the  alphabet  and 
attempted  to  read  entire  inscriptions.  Upwards  of 
thirty  years,  however,  elapsed  ere  Professor  Lassen 
succeeded  in  discovering  an  alphabet  complete  in  all 
essentials,  and,  the  science  of  language  having  mean- 
while made  rapid  strides,  and  languages  which  had 
great  affinity  with  ancient  Persian  having  become 
better  known,  in  actually  deciphering  and  translating 
the  inscriptions.    At  present  we  read  on  the  Bisitun 
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monument  a  whole  history  of  the  reign  of  Darius  in 
his  own  words.  The  man  on  whom  the  king,  armed 
with  a  bow,  puts  his  foot,  is  the  false  Smerdis,  or,  in 
Persian,  Barthiya,  known  to  us  from  Herodotus.  The 
inscription  beneath  his  portrait  runs  thus:  "This  is 
Gumata,  the  magician ;  he  has  cheated ;  he  said :  I  am 
Barthiya,  son  of  Kurush.     I  am  king." 

On  the  sites  where  Nineveh  and  Babylon  once  stood 
there  have  been  quite  recently,  as  is  well  known,  like- 
wise brought  to  light,  amongst  ruins  of  palaces  and 
imposing  sculptures,  numerous  inscriptions,  especially 
tiles  and  cylinders,  bearing  cuneiform  writing — the 
only  gloomy  remnants  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
magnificence  and  universal  empire. 

Here,  too,  the  problem  was  not  only  to  decipher 
unknown  contents  conveyed  in  an  unknown  writing,  but 
first  to  discover  a  language,  nay,  several  languages,  the 
very  existence  of  which  had  partly  been  unknown. 
Fortunately  the  Assyrian  language  is  met  with  on 
Persian  monuments  too;  on  several  of  them  one  and 
the  same  inscription  is  repeated  in  the  Persian  and 
Assyrian  languages ;  and  the  Persian  text  having  once 
been  deciphered,  it  also  afforded  a  clue  to  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  Assyrian. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  which  the  coming 
to  light  of  all  these  new  and  yet  most  ancient  marvels 
could  not  fail  to  produce  on  the  conception  of  our  time, 
we  need  but  realise  the  impression  made  by  a  ruin 
only  a  few  centuries  old,  or  the  excavation  of  an 
ancient  coin  or  utensil,  or  even  a  mere  rough  stone 
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that  in  olden  times  passed  through  the  hands  of 
man,  and  still  shows  traces  of  having  done  so.  The 
curiosity  raised  by  what  we  have  never  before  seen,  the 
desire  and  craving  of  lifting  the  veil  from  the  realms 
of  the  past,  and  of  catching  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  what 
has  for  ever  perished,  are  blended  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  devoutness.  How  peculiarly  are  we  moved  at  the 
sight  of  the  slightest  object  brought  to  daylight  from 
the  buried  streets  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  how 
many  reminiscences  it  evokes !  In  the  case  of  an 
unknown,  strange  antiquity,  however,  that  suddenly 
begins  to  revive  and  stir  before  our  eyes,  every  one 
feels  something  analogous  to  what  we  feel  at  the  sight 
of  the  curious  extinct  animals  of  the  antediluvian 
world — the  Ichthyosauri  and  the  Mastodons.  We  cast 
a  divinatory  glance  at  unmeasured  periods  of  creation, 
and  begin  darkly  to  guess  at  that  great  mystery — the 
mystery  of  our  development. 

And  yet  it  was  not  the  treasures  discovered  beneath 
the  soil  which  were  destined  to  contribute  most  to  the 
elucidation  of  that  mystery. 

The  finding,  nay,  one  may  say,  the  discovery  of  two 
literatures,  which  were  indeed  defunct,  but  were  so  in  no 
other  sense  than  the  Latin  or  Hebrew — that  is  to  say, 
which  still  continue  to  be  studied  and  reverenced  by 
living  peoples — this  discovery,  with  its  consequences, 
it  was  which  formed  an  era  in  European  conception  as 
to  the  past  of  humanity.  Both  literatures  were  dis- 
covered in  East  India.  Zend  literature,  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  ancient  Persians,  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
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had  been  carried  away  with  them  to  India  by  the  Par- 
sees,  who  remained  faithful  to  the  ancient  religion,  on 
their  flying  from  their  native  land  to  save  themselves 
from  the  Mahomedans.  Sanskrit  literature  is  the  holy 
national  literature  of  the  Brahmanic  Hindoos  them- 
selves. The  merit  of  having  discovered  and  promul- 
gated these  treasures,  of  which,  until  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  no  European  scholar  had  any  inkling, 
is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  English  and  the 
Erench,  who  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  mutual 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  India.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Zend  writings  we  owe  before  all  to  Erench,  that 
of  Sanskrit  to  English  science.  It  is  German  scholars, 
however,  who  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  have  thoroughly 
investigated  both,  and  who  have  more  especially  made 
use  of  them  in  perfecting  linguistic  science.  As 
Columbus,  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse  which 
made  him  overcome  all  doubts  and  surmount  all  diffi- 
culties, went  in  quest  of  the  western  hemisphere,  so 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  from  1754,  searched  for  the  cele- 
brated writings  of  Zoroaster  among  the  priests  of  the 
Parsees  in  India,  and  employed  his  life  in  translating 
and  commenting  upon  them.  Nothing  more  strikingly 
exhibits  the  contrast  of  our  times  to  those  than  the 
disappointment  which  the  writings,  brought  home  at 
so  much  sacrifice,  then  caused  in  Europe.  Of  the 
wisdom  which  so  great  a  name  led  to  expect  they  con- 
tained but  little.  On  the  other  hand,  the  god  Ahura- 
mazda  occasionally  revealed  in  them  things  which, 
from  their  childlike  naivete,  could  only  call  forth  smiles ; 
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SO  especially  the  well-known  passages  referring  to  the 
dog,  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Persians,  in  which  the 
mode  of  his  keep,  his  punishment  when  he  bites,  his 
character,  his  treatment  in  illness  or  when  not  quite  in 
his  senses,  and  how  one  has  to  proceed  if  he  refuses  to 
take  the  medicine,  are  discussed  with  solemn  gravity. 

Yet  the  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  people's 
imagination,  by  what  motives  it  must  have  been 
swayed  when  the  Persians  nursed  the  dog  with  such 
solicitous  care,  or  when  the  Egyptians  built  vaults  at 
Memphis  to  the  holy  embalmed  corpses  of  Apis,  sixty- 
four  generations  thereof  lying  buried  there,  is  of  such 
importance  to  us,  that  we  willingly  forego  the  wise 
teachings  of  those  times,  seeing  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  such  in  our  own  days,  would  we  but  listen  to  them. 
We  are  here  reminded  of  an  incident  communicated  by 
Professor  Max  Mtiller  touching  that  portion  of  San- 
skrit literature  which  is  the  most  important  to  us — 
the  Yedas.  A  talented  young  German,  Dr.  Eosen,  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  being  occupied  in  the  rich  library 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  London  with  copying 
the  Veda  hymns,  which  he  commenced  editing  in  1838, 
the  enlightened  Brahmin,  Eamahan  Eai,  being  then  in 
London,  could  not  wonder  enough  at  this  undertaking : 
the  Upanishad,  he  said,  were  of  greater  importance  and 
much  more  deserving  of  publication.  These,  the  young- 
est portion  of  the  Vedas,  contain  a  mystic  philosophy 
in  which  may  be  found  a  kind  of  monotheism  or  pan- 
theism, which  seemed  to  the  Hindoo  rationalist,  as  to 
many  others,  the  non  plus  ultra  of  all  religious  wisdom. 
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But  in  reality  the  primeval  Veda  hymns,  quite  pagan, 
naive,  and  often  grotesque  though  they  are,  of  which 
the  Hindoo  with  his  modern  culture  may  have  been 
secretly  ashamed,  but  in  which  the  youth  of  mankind 
breathes  with  delightful  freshness,  are  to  us  the  true 
jewel  of  Sanskrit  literature.  They  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
tain a  religious  system  available  for  us,  but  they  teach 
us  how  the  religion  of  man  was  developed. 

The  knowledge  we  gained  of  the  Sanskrit  language 
in  itself,  however,  quite  apart  from  its  literary  trea- 
sures, was  perhaps  productive  of  still  greater  effects. 
That  language,  notwithstanding  the  wide  space  that 
separates  us  from  it,  exhibited  a  close  affinity  to  our 
European  languages.  There  were  found  in  it  the  words 
^tar  father,  mdtar  mother,  hhrdtar  brother,  svasar  sister, 
sunu  son,  dnhitar  daughter ;  names  of  animals,  such  as 
go  cow,  hansa  goose  (German  Gans) ;  and  numerals,  such 
as  dvau  2,  trajah  3,  shat  6,  ashtau  8,  and  nava  9.  This 
is  quite  a  different  relation  from  that  existing  between 
our  language  and  French  when  we  borrow  from  it 
such  a  word  as,  for  instance,  OnJcel.  Sanskrit  has  not 
only  its  vocabulary  in  common  with  German,  but  even 
the  inflection :  e.g.,  asti  ist,  santi  sind.  In  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  on  the  contrary — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  marschiren  (to  march) — we  retain  the  German 
inflection,  and  say,  for  instance,  ich  marschwe  (I  march), 
du  marschirst  (thou  marchest).  In  eliminating  from 
a  language  all  foreign  words,  its  vocabulary  indeed 
diminishes,  but  nevertheless  a  complete  language  still 
remains.     Cognate  languages,  on  the  contrary,  have  so 
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much  in  common  that,  were  we  to  eliminate  all  of 
it,  only  something  quite  incomplete  would  be  left. 
French,  for  instance,  is  closely  related  to  Italian,  and 
we  here  see  quite  plainly  why  both  languages  would 
cease  to  exist  if  they  were  to  abstain  from  all  the 
words  and  forms  they  have  in  (jpmmon.  The  reason 
is,  French  was  not  by  any  means  a  finished  lan- 
guage which  borrowed  Italian  words,  like  German 
when  it  admitted  the  word  Onhel,  but  the  resemblance 
arises  from  the  fact  of  French  and  Italian  being  both 
derived  from  the  Latin,  thus  once  forming  a  single  lan- 
guage, viz.,  this  very  Latin.  Such,  too,  must  be  exactly 
the  case  with  German  and  Sanskrit;  both  must  once 
have  formed  one  language ;  only  this  one  language,  of 
which  German  and  Sanskrit  may  be  almost  called  the 
daughters,  as  French  and  Italian  are  of  Latin,  is  no 
longer  extant.  We  know  there  has  been  a  people  that 
spoke  Latin,  viz.,  the  Eomans.  Equally  there  must 
have  been  a  people  that  spoke  the  original  language 
from  which  German  and  Sanskrit  have  descended,  a 
people  that  existed  at  a  time  when  there  were  as  yet 
neither  Germans  nor  Hindoos.  Not  only  German, 
however,  but  Latin,  Greek,  Eussian,  and  all  the  Sla- 
vonic languages  too,  as  likewise  the  Keltic,  and  in  / 
Asia  the  Armenian  and  Persian,  with  some  collateral 
branches,  are  related  to  Sanskrit.  The  ancestors  of  all 
those  peoples  who  spoke  these  languages  must,  there- 
fore, have  constituted  one  people,  together  with  the 
ancestors  of  the  Germans  and  Hindoos,  and  the  science 
of  language  must  therefore  assume  a  primitive  people 
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mucli  older  than  anything  we  know  of  in  European 
history.  Where  it  had  its  seat  is  not  yet  determined, 
still  less  the  time  at  which  we  have  still  to  think  of  its 
being  united.  On  the  other  hand,  language  affords  re- 
markable indications  by  means  of  which  we  may  ascer- 
tain something  as  to  that  people's  stage  of  culture. 

The  common  prehistoric  language  referred  to  can 
obviously  have  had  words  only  for  such  objects  as  the 
people  that  spoke  it  were  acquainted  with.  Thus  if,  for 
instance,  ship  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  Greek,  is  naus,  in  Latin 
Tiavis,  a  word  akin  to  our  Naue  and  Nachen,  the  Indo- 
European  prehistoric  people  must  have  known  the  ship. 
Equally  we  find  a  common  word  for  oar,  but  none  for 
sail.  Vehicles  must  likewise  have  been  known  to 
that  people ;  of  arms  it  knew  the  sword,  but  scarcely 
the  bow.  In  all  probability  the  custom  of  painting  and 
tattooing  it  had  in  common  with  the  aborigines  of 
America  and  Australia.  Our  word  Zeichen  (sign)  is  not 
only  connected  with  zeichnen  (to  design,  draw),  but  also 
with  the  Greek  arLy/jia  and  to  stigmatise,  i.e.,  to  tattoo. 
The  first  sign,  and  the  first  design,  were  those  which 
were  tattooed  in  the  skin. 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  employment  of 
words  as  keys  to  the  history  of  human  civilisation.  A 
word  which  we  use  now,  but  which  originated  at  an 
earlier  time,  very  often  enables  us  to  guess  at  the  for- 
mer condition  of  the  thing  which  it  denotes.  Suppose, 
e.g.,  we  did  not  know  what  writing  material  preceded 
our  steel  pen,  the  word  pen  would  perhaps  suggest  to 
us  that  it  was  taken  from  a  bird.     Such  inferences. 
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indeed,  lead  far,  very  far  back.  If  we  do  not  limit 
them  to  a  single  family  of  languages,  but  endeavour  to 
gather,  as  far  as  possible,  all  that  is  preserved  of  such 
indications  in  the  languages  of  the  whole  earth,  results 
will  be  arrived  at  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind.  In  our 
retrospect  we  finally  come  down  to  a  condition  which, 
though  superior  to  that  of  animals,  is  yet  inferior  to  that 
of  any  savage  people  whatever  of  whom  history  contains 
a  record.  All  human  beings  possess  tools,  and  have 
within  the  memory  of  man  always  possessed  them ;  aye, 
such  possession  belongs  to  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  man  as  compared  to  animals.  But  now  there 
is  to  be  traced  in  a  great  number  of  the  words  denoting 
activity  with  tools  a  more  ancient  idea,  implying  an 
analogous  activity,  but  such  as  is  carried  on  with 
natural  organs.  What  follows  thence  ?  I  believe 
nothing  but  that,  as  in  modern  times  we  have  in  writing 
passed  from  the  bird's  feather  to  the  metallic  pen,  as  in 
primeval  times  tattooing  changed  into  drawing  and  writ- 
ing, so  at  a  much  earlier  period  all  cutting  to  pieces 
was  preceded  by  tearing.  Man  was  at  one  time  with- 
out tools,  and  in  his  outward  mode  of  life  differed  but 
little  from  the  animal.  And  as  it  is  with  the  outward 
man,  so  the  inner  man,  too,  shows  a  strong  contrast. 
If  we  regard  his  moral  condition,  we  must  not,  in  look- 
ing at  prehistoric  times,  ask  merely  whether  man  has 
since  improved,  whether  the  passions  have  softened 
down  and  crimes  diminished.  We  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  that  partly  down  to  historical  times,  the 
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notions  of  good  and  evil  differing  very  essentially  from 
ours,  e.g.,  cannibalism,  not  merely  practised  out  of  glut- 
tony or  barbarism,  but  regarded  as  a  downright  good  and 
religious  action.  The  notions  of  justice  at  the  period 
when  the  Indian  Code  of  Menu  originated  rested  so 
entirely  on  a  fantastic  foundation,  that,  according  to 
that  code,  an  individual  of  the  lower  caste,  for  striking 
a  member  of  the  higher  one  with  a  stick,  was  to  lose 
his  hand,  and  for  kicking  him,  his  foot.  And  in  con- 
formity with  this,  the  breaking  of  a  dyke  is  menaced 
with  the  punishment  of  drowning.  This  purely  out- 
ward mode  of  retaliation,  according  to  which  justice  is 
not  sought  for  in  the  due  proportion  between  the  pun- 
ishment and  the  gravity  of  the  offence  committed,  but 
in  a  material  similarity  between  the  two,  is  met  with 
at  the  lowest  stage  of  legislation  among  all  nations. 
The  oldest  Eoman  and  German  laws  contain  many  such 
provisions.  Thus  we  find  in  German  antiquity  the 
chopping  off  of  the  hand  as  a  punishment  of  perjury, 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  hand  is  raised  in 
taking  the  oath.  To  the  same  category  belongs  the  law 
of  retaliation  {},ex  talionis),  which  was  already  known 
by  this  name  to  the  Eoman  law,  and  formed  one  of  the 
most  ancient  elements  in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 
But  almost  everywhere  we  find,  as  nations  enter  on  the 
stage  of  history,  the  progress  already  made  that,  under 
the  form  of  compensation  and  ransom,  a  new  practice 
has  been  substituted  for  the  primeval  formulae,  and  a 
changed,  more  developed  conception  of  law  has  taken 
their  place.     The  Biblical "  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth," 
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was  already  in  ancient  times  interpreted  to  mean  a  cor- 
responding fine,  and  the  interpretation  probably  acted 
on  throughout  the  historical  period.  If  capital  punish- 
ment appears  to  us  at  present  most  justified  in  the  case 
of  murder,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  penalty  is,  after 
all,  based  only  on  the  same  principle  of  retaliating  like 
for  like,  and  therefore  on  a  fantastic  foundation. 

If  we  examine  the  words,  those  oldest  prehistoric 
testimonies,  all  moral  notions  contain  something  morally 
indifferent.  Gerecht  (just),  e.g.,  is  only  equivalent  to 
recht,  richtig  (right)  ;  it  is  connected  with  rageiiy  recken 
(to  stretch),  and  originally  meant  stretched  out  straight. 
Now  Gerechtigkeis  (justice),  however,  is  not  by  any 
means  likened  merely  to  what  is  straight,  such  as  we 
speak  of  straightforwardness  of  mind ;  but,  in  reality, 
it  only  means  the  right,  straight  way.  Treu  and  walir 
(true)  are  actually  equivalent  to  trustworthy;  still 
earlier  they  only  signified  firm,  fortified.  Bose  (bad) 
we  still  use  of  what  is  damaged,  and  say  bad  (rotten) 
apples,  bad  (sore)  fingers. 

But  why  have  not  the  morally  good  and  bad  their 
own  names  in  the  language  ?  Why  do  we  borrow  them 
from  something  else  that  had  its  appellation  before  ? 
Evidently  because  language  dates  from  a  period  when 
a  moral  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  had 
not  yet  dawned  in  man's  mind. 

And  as  regards  the  intellectual  condition  of  man,  it 
must  likewise  have  once  been  incredibly  low.  Thus  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  numeration  is  a  relatively 
young  art.    There  are  still  nations  that  cannot  count 
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three.  But,  what  says  more  than  anything,  language 
diminishes  the  farther  we  look  back,  in  such  a  way  that 
we  cannot  forbear  concluding  it  must  once  have  had 
no  existence  at  all.  Here  I  am  touching  upon  the  diffi- 
cult question  as  to  the  connection  between  language 
and  thought ;  and  indeed  I  can  to-day  do  no  more  than 
touch  upon  it.  We  can  only  imagine  man  to  have  at 
any  time  been  without  language  under  the  supposition 
that  the  other  advantage  which  distinguishes  him  now, 
reason,  had  not  as  yet  manifested  itself  either.  In 
the  case  of  certain  ideas,  the  dependence  on  the  words 
is  more  particularly  obvious.  Thus  the  numbers,  for 
instance,  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  the  nume- 
rals. Mere  sight  scarcely  shows  the  difference  between 
nine  and  ten.  A  child  that  cannot  count  will  not 
perceive  that  of  ten  cherries  one  or  two  have  secretly 
been  taken  away.  For  larger  numbers  counting  is 
absolutely  requisite ;  without  it  no  one  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  a  hundred  objects  or  persons  from  ninety- 
nine.  The  dim  feeling  of  the  more  or  less  which 
here  supplies  the  place  of  consciousness  would,  if  we 
wholly  lacked  names  for  the  qualities,  resemble  the 
not  less  vague  feeling  that  the  one  differed  from  the 
other,  but  we  should  not  be  able  to  account  for  it. 
Where  language  does  not  suffice,  we  are  to  this  day 
in  the  same  position.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  clearly 
explain  to  ourselves  wherein  the  difference  between 
the  national  features  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  con- 
sists. Let  us  imagine  a  time  when  as  yet  there  was 
no  definite  designation    for    Hack,  and  the  contrast 
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between  the  negro  and  the  white  man  will  be  found 
to  have  then  been  doubtless  perceived  equally  vaguely. 
If  now,  again,  there  was  a  time  when  man  had  no  such 
words  as  "  lamb,"  "  dog,"  or  "  cat,"  the  perception  of  the 
differences  between  these  species  of  animals  must  have 
been  much  less  distinct  than  ours.  Though  a  dog 
differs  considerably  enough  from  a  cat,  and  though  we 
all  alike  think  of  something  definite  in  using  the  word 
"  dog,"  yet  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  an  individual 
not  scientifically  trained  to  state  at  once  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  a  dog  may  be  at  a  glance  distin- 
guished from  a  cat.  He  will,  if  he  tries,  soon  perceive 
that  he  never  thought  of  the  minute  differences,  but 
had  always  contented  himself  with  the  vague  impres- 
sion which  all  the  characteristics  taken  together  pro- 
duce. And  it  is  just  here  where  the  origin  of  the  word 
played  a  great  part.  We  must  consider  what  a  great 
difference  in  the  understanding  of  a  piece  of  music  the 
knowledge  of  the  notes  makes;  how  the  non-profes- 
sional man  in  a  changed  melody  notices  indeed  the 
change,  but  only  obscurely  and  without  knowing  in 
what  it  consists.  But  notes  are  to  music  what  lan- 
guage is  to  the  objects  of  human  thought. 

Now,  if  the  mind  of  man,  according  to  all  this, 
exhibits  at  that  dark,  immeasurably  distant  period, 
when  language  had  not  yet  originated,  an  immense 
inferiority  to  its  present  condition,  we  shall  in  the. 
next  instance  be  eager  to  learn  wherein  his  actual 
divergence  from  the  animal  consisted.  And  this  eager- 
ness will  be  the  greater,  as  in  this  very  divergence 
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the  reason  will  have  to  he  found  why  he  in  the  sequel 
developed  language  and  reason  and  the  animal  did  not. 
This  question,  I  think,  can  only  be  answered  out  of 
language  and  its  earliest  contents  themselves.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  found  out  that  language  originally  and 
essentially  expressed  only  visible  activities.  And  this 
circumstance  remarkably  coincides  with  the  fact  that 
animals,  especially  mammalia,  have  only  a  very 
limited  sense  for  the  visible  world  in  itself.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  true,  they  see  the  same  that  we 
do,  but  they  take  interest  in  but  few  things.  The 
dog,  e.g.,  recognises  his  food  solely  by  scent,  so  that 
when  his  olfactory  nerve  is  cut  through  he  is  quite 
at  a  loss  how  to  choose  his  nourishment,  and  com- 
mits the  most  incredible  mistakes.  When  the  traveller 
Kohl  traversed  the  steppes  of  South  Eussia,  the  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  the  Fata  Morgana  appeared  on 
the  horizon,  and  raised  within  him,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, the  illusory  hope  of  finding  in  the  arid,  waterless 
plains  a  large  refreshing  surface  of  water.  His  Tartar 
coachman  explained  the  phenomenon,  adding  the  horses 
could  not  be  deceived,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  they  smell  the 
water."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  camels  of  the 
Arabian  desert :  they,  too,  are  not  exposed  to  the  dis- 
appointments which  occasionally  await  the  languishing 
caravan  through  the  flattering  sense  of  sight.  Certainly 
there  are  individual  objects  which  interest  the  eyes 
of  the  mammalia,  especially  of  the  carnivorous  species. 
At  least  I  have  decidedly  noticed  a  cat  being  deeply 
interested  in  pigeons  flying  past  at  a  rather  considerable 
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distance,  though  she  could  see  them  only  through  a 
closed  window.  Of  course,  it  was  only  a  very  selfish 
interest  that  actuated  her. 

It  is  only  in  the  ape  that  the  sense  of  sight  and  the 
interest  in  the  visible  world  assumes  more  importance. 
We  see  mankind  at  a  low  stage  of  civilisation  still 
availing  themselves  of  the  faculty  of  scent,  and  examin- 
ing objects  by  its  means,  while  we  are  wholly  deficient 
in  such  a  faculty.  At  length  sight  attains  higher 
and  higher  dominion,  and  the  interest  concentrated 
upon  it  seems  therefore  to  be  the  real  privilege  of 
man.  If  now  it  could  be  proved  that  the  importance 
of  sight  increased  and  extended  in  the  course  of  history 
such  as  it  is  reflected  in  language,  such  a  fact  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  development  of  our  race  from  a  mere 
animal  to  a  human  nature.  And  it  does  seem  capable 
of  proof.  Eeason  in  the  species  at  large  undergoes  the 
same  process  as  that  which  in  individual  instances  we 
witness  in  ourselves  on  a  smaller  scale.  When  the 
Komans  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact  with  the 
Germans,  they  were  so  overwhelmingly  struck  by  their 
high  statures,  blue  defiant  eyes,  and  light  hair,  that 
Tacitus  says  they  all  look  alike.  We  should  at  first 
receive  the  same  impression  among  a  negro  population. 
A  nearer  acquaintance  enables  us  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ferences which  previously  escaped  us.  Something 
analogous  happened  to  the  earliest  generations  of  man, 
only  that  it  was  the  whole  of  creation  which  they  had 
first  slowly  to  learn  partly  to  distinguish  according  to 
its  individual  objects  and  partly  to  notice  at  least  with 
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interest.  And  what  may  it  have  been  which  they 
soonest  noticed  in  such  a  way?  It  was  that  which 
was  nearest  their  hearts — the  motions  and  actions  of 
their  fellow-men.  For  what  ever  again  captivates  and 
gratifies  man  most  is  man.  Even  the  glory  of  Nature 
herself  would  fill  us  with  shuddering  if  we  knew  our- 
selves alone,  quite  alone.  Only  exceptionally  and 
temporarily  things  that  do  not  live  and  act  as  we 
do  can  affect  us.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
moment  when  for  the  first  time  the  impression  of  a 
human  motion  found  sympathetic  expression  in  an 
uttered  sound.  But  permit  me  to  mention  an  incident 
which  I  have  myself  witnessed,  not  without  surprise, 
and  which  is  analogous  to  the  moment  that  lies  at 
such  an  immeasurable  distance  beyond  all  our  recol- 
lection. A  boy  who  had  been  almost  totally  bereft 
of  hearing  by  an  illness  at  an  age  when  he  was  already 
able  to  lisp  a  child's  first  words,  passed  with  his  mother 
through  our  town  on  her  way  to  our  vicinity,  where 
she  hoped  to  get  her  unhappy  child  cured.  The  hand- 
some, lively  boy  was  then  six  years  old,  and  had  long 
since  forgotten  the  little  he  had  ever  spoken.  He 
had  lost  all  power  of  speech,  but  he  could  hear  loud, 
rumbling  noises.  A  carriage  happened  to  drive  past, 
unseen  by  him.  Quite  like  a  younger  child  that  can 
hear,  the  boy  put  his  finger  to  his  ear,  prepared  to 
listen,  and  then  waved  his  hand  as  if  he  were  cracking 
a  whip.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the  rolling  of  the  wheels 
which  he  heard,  nor  the  trotting  of  the  horses  which 
had  most  vividly  impressed  him.     He  chose,  out  of 
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all  that  belonged  to  the  carriage,  only  the  one  human 
action  which  he  had  witnessed  on  beholding  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rolling  carriage,  and  imitated 
that  action.  And  he  did  so  in  order  to  communi- 
cate his  impression;  but  the  whole  interest  of  this 
communication  consisted  for  the  child  only  in  the 
desire  of  awakening  the  like  sensation  within  us 
that  he  felt;  it  was,  in  fact,  only  an  expression  of 
his  own  inward  sensation.  And  such  an  expression, 
without  any  other  purpose  but  the  impulse  to  ex- 
press ourselves,  to  give  utterance  to  our  joyful  interest 
in  what  we  see,  we  must  assume  to  have  alone  origi- 
nated the  first  sound,  the  germ  of  all  speech. 

The  evolution  of  language,  which  has  long  since 
clothed  with  its  sounds  the  whole  rich  intellectual 
world  from  one  primitive  sound,  has  perhaps  at  first 
sight  something  surprising  in  it ;  but  there  is  no  other 
solution  of  the  riddle  involved  in  it.  The  various 
attempts  to  find  a  reason  why  we  name  one  object  by 
one  sound,  another  by  another,  have  failed.  We  can, 
indeed,  find  a  reason  why  we  designate  the  head  of 
man  by  the  word  Kopf.  This  word  is  nearly  related  to 
Kufe  (coop  or  vat).  Kopf,  properly  speaking,  means 
skull,  and  in  all  probability  in  the  sense  of  a  drinking 
vessel,  reminding  us  of  those  days  when  the  skull  of 
the  enemy  was  converted  into  a  drinking-cup.  We 
likewise  know  "  foot "  to  be  derived  from  a  root  imply- 
ing "  to  tread."  But  as  we  proceed  the  possibility  of 
assigning  reasons  ceases.  The  root  of  "  foot,"  just  men- 
tioned, was  primarily  pad ;  but  why  the   sound  pad 
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happened  to  be  chosen  for  the  meaning  of  "  to  tread  " 
cannot  be  accounted  for.  It  was  thought,  down  to 
the  most  recent  date,  that  the  oldest  roots  had  been 
imitations  of  animal  sounds ;  others  have  seen  in  them 
a  kind  of  interjection,  such  as  ah !  eh !  In  the  one 
case  the  root  j?<x^  would  be  an  imitation  of  the  sounds 
produced  by  steps ;  in  the  other,  perhaps  an  expression 
of  the  surprise  that  was  felt  on  hearing  such  steps. 
Max  Mliller  has  sneered  at  both  these  hypotheses, 
bestowing  on  them  the  appellation  of  bow-wow  and 
pah-pah  theories  —  bow-wow  being  intended  for  an 
onomatopcetic  designation  of  the  dog.  He  himself  is 
of  opinion  that  man  is  a  sounding  being ;  that  his  soul, 
in  the  earliest  times,  by  means  of  a  now  lost  faculty, 
like  a  metal,  as  it  were,  had  responded  to  the  ring  of 
various  objects  in  nature,  and  thus  produced  words. 
This  view  has  not  escaped  a  sneer  on  its  part  either. 
It  has  in  England  been  called  the  ding-dong  theory. 
What  alone  perfectly  corresponds  with  experience  is, 
that  from  ona  word  several  others  spring  differing  in 
sound  and  meaning.  A  word  for  shell  {Schale)  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  come  to  mean  husk,  and  on  the  other  be 
used  for  tortoise-shell,  drinking-cup,  nay,  for  head. 

But  that  in  this  way  all  words  have  proceeded  from 
one  original  form  has  not  only  its  significant  analogy 
in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  organisms  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  but  also  in  the  origin 
of  the  nations,  such  as  language  itself  teaches  it.  How 
different  are  Germans  and  Hindoos !  How  much  does 
the  German  language  differ  from  the  Sanskrit !     Only 
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science  recognises  their  identity,  and  shows  that  what 
is  now  different  must  once  have  been  identical.  And 
if  we  compare  the  difiference  between  French  and 
Italian  with  the  much  greater  one  between  German 
and  Sanskrit,  and  consider  that  only  the  longer  separa- 
tion and  greater  distance  of  the  nations  from  each 
other  has  called  forth  these  differences,  we  shall  at 
least  not  deem  it  impossible  that  all  the  languages  of 
the  earth  have  sprung  from  one  single  germ,  and  have 
only  grown  to  be  so  very  different  by  a  still  longer 
period  of  separation.  That  variety  should  proceed 
from  unity  seems  to  be  the  great  fundamental  law  of 
all  evolution,  both  physical  and  mental.  In  language 
this  law  leads  us  back  to  a  quite  insignificant  germ,  a 
first  sound  which  expressed  the  excessively  little,  the 
only  thing  that  man  then  noticed  and  saw  with  in- 
terest ;  and  from  that  germ  the  whole  wealth  of  lan- 
guage— aye,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  my 
conviction — all  languages  were  gradually  developed  in 
the  course  of  many,  very  many  millennia. 

Thus  we  have  come  down  to  a  primitive  condition  of 
man's  mind,  of  which  both  the  prospect  and  retrospect  is 
equally  great,  far-reaching,  marvellous,  aye,  even  deeply 
affecting.  The  moment  when  the  faculty  of  speech  ^j/ 
took  its  rise  cannot  well  have  coincided  with  that  of 
his  coming  into  being.  As  a  being  that  neither  speaks 
nor  thinks,  at  least  certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  conscious  of  thinking  as  our  own  inborn  human 
possession,  man  belongs  to  another  sphere,  and  becomes 
subject  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  animal 
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kingdom.  Thanks  to  the  aid  of  language,  the  for- 
tunes of  humanity,  from  its  emerging  from  the  animal 
condition  up  to  its  complete  maturity,  lie  spread  out 
more  clearly  before  us.  These  I  have  to-day  endea- 
voured cursorily  to  pass  in  review  before  you.  It  could 
not  be  my  intention  to  convince  by  proofs,  seeing  that 
in  such  a  narrow  compass  they  would  probably  have 
been  mere  semblances  of  proofs.  Enough  for  me  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  awakening  within  you  a  sense  of  the 
mighty  past  of  the  human  race.  Of  such  unfathomable 
depth  nature  is  here  too !  Our  deeds,  our  thoughts,  all 
have  an  incalculably  old  pedigree,  and  to  be  man  is  a 
high  nobility,  though  one  that  is  newly  acquired  by 
taking  a  higher  flight  from  generation  to  generation. 

No  doubt  occasionally,  when  on  the  farthest  horizon 
the  infancy  of  our  race  is  seen  to  rise,  when  of  the 
noble  features  which  confer  on  man's  stature  its  proud 
dignity,  one  after  another  threatens  to  fade  from  his 
picture,  a  melancholy,  an  uneasiness  may  seize  us  on 
looking  down  from  the  height  on  which  we  stand  to  so 
low  a  depth,  in  fact,  on  our  primeval,  now  so  metamor- 
phosed, selves.  But  between  the  infancy  of  man  and  his 
manhood  lie  the  well-preserved  ideals  of  his  youth,  the 
virgin  blossoms  of  his  thoughts,  his  works  of  art,  reli- 
gion, and  morality,  the  offspring  of  his  beautiful  and 
glowing  inspiration.  The  veneration  for  the  lofty  crea- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  admiration  of  all  the  great  things 
that  preceded  us,  and  that  we  now,  combined  as  they 
are  to  such  wealth,  are  permitted  to  behold,  enjoy,  and 
understand — these  are  our  own  undiminished  posses- 
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sions,  inviolable  like  an  imperishable  sanctuary.  And 
who  would  venture  to  assert  that  we  have  already 
reached  the  goal?  Who  knows  whether  the  mighty 
movement  which  now,  seizing  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  its  waves  rolling  farther  and  farther,  and 
rising  higher  and  higher,  and  uncontrollably  trans- 
forming our  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting,  is  not  that 
very  everlastingly  young  impulse  of  growth  and  deve- 
lopment ?  And  should  there  still  be  on  this  dark  path 
on  which  we  are  led,  without  man's  own  individual 
will  being  able  materially  to  promote  or  check  his  pro- 
gress, any  guiding  star,  any  ray  of  enlightenment,  it 
will  probably  be  nought  else  but  that  very  light  of 
consciousness  which  is  dawning  upon  us  in  our  days — 
the  consciousness  of  our  past. 


(     32     ) 


II. 


The  Earliest  History  of  the  Human  Race  in 
the  Light  of  Language,  with  Special  Re- 
ference to  the  Ojdgin  of  Tools, 

[Read  before  the  International  Congress  for  Archseology  and  History 
at  Bonn,  September  15,  1868.] 

The  questions  which  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
your  transactions  comprise  subjects  of  mighty  import 
to  the  history  of  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  an 
almost  unlimited  range.  If  I  now  venture  to  express 
my  views  on  a  part  of  them,  I  am  aware  that  the 
shortness  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  will  permit  me  to 
place  only  a  very  slight  sketch  before  you,  and  I  have 
asked  permission  to  speak  less  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing results  than  with  a  view  to  directing  your 
attention  to  an  important  source  and  method  for 
such  inquiries,  hitherto  taken  notice  of  but  sparingly. 
Archaeology  proper,  i.e.,  the  searching  out  and  investi- 
gating of  palpable  relics  of  antiquity,  has  to  contend 
with  difficulties  which,  it  would  seem,  menace  to  set 
it  limits  before  it  can  reach  its  final  goal.  I  will  say 
nothing  about  the  more  accidental  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining with  certainty,  in  each  instance,  the  age  of  an 
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object  found,  and  of  duly  appropriating  it.  But  the 
higher  the  antiquity  and  the  more  primitive  the  con- 
dition of  man,  the  more  imperfect  and  the  less  durable 
must  be  his  works,  at  least  beyond  a  certain  boundary : 
thus  fewer  relics  will  obviously  have  been  preserved  of 
a  wood  age  than  of  a  stone  or  metal  age.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  man's  works  are  always  the  less  recognisable 
the  less  artistic  they  are.  We  might,  therefore,  just 
happen  to  discover,  from  times  which  are  the  most 
important  to  the  origin  of  things,  implements  in  which 
we  could  not  with  certainty  recognise  the  human  hand 
that  fashioned  them.  Besides,  it  is  with  these  rude 
productions  of  art  as  with  everything  that  has  come 
into  being ;  we  see  them  lie  before  us,  indeed,  but  they 
tell  us  nothing  about  their  origin  or  the  mental  process 
that  preceded  it.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  man 
was  as  yet  without  any  tools  and  altogether  without 
any  industrial  art,  his  earliest  dwellings  can  at  most 
manifest  this  to  us  by  silence.  Precisely  as  regards 
that  remote  period,  I  believe  I  may  appeal  to  language 
as  a  living  testimony,  and  I  would  beg  of  you  to  permit 
me  just  to  touch  upon  this  linguistic  archaeology,  the 
results  of  which  I  hope  soon  to  publish  in  the  second 
volume  of  my  work  on  the  Origin  of  Language  and 
Eeason. 

Man  had  language  before  he  had  tools,  and  before  he 
practised  industrial  arts.  This  is  a  proposition  which, 
obvious  and  probable  in  itself,  also  admits  of  complete 
proof  from  language.  On  considering  a  word  denoting  an 
activity  carried  on  with  a  tool,  we  shall  invariably  find 
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it  not  to  have  been  its  original  meaning,  but  that  it 
previously  implied  a  similar  activity  requiring  only 
the  natural  organs  of  man.  Let  us,  e.^.,  compare  the 
ancient  word  mahlen  (to  grind),  Muhle  (mill),  Latin, 
moloy  Greek,  ^v\r).  The  process,  well  known  from 
antiquity,  of  grinding  the  grains  of  the  bread-fruit 
between  stones,  is  no  doubt  simple  enough  to  be  pre- 
supposed as  practised  already  in  the  primitive  period 
in  one  form  or  another.  Nevertheless,  the  word  that 
we  now  use  for  an  activity  with  implements  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  still  more  simple  conception.  The  root 
mal  or  mar,  so  widely  diffused  in  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages,  implies  "to  grind  with  the 
fingers"  as  well  as  "to  crush  with  the  teeth."  I 
would  remind  you  of  mordeo,  "  to  bite,"  and  the  Sanskrit 
root  mrid,  which  implies  to  pulverise  and  to  rub,  e.g.^ 
one's  forehead  with  one's  hand ;  of  the  Greek  fioXwoj, 
to  spread  over  and  soil  with  flour,  mud,  or  the  like, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  Sanskrit  mala,  "  soiling," 
Gothic  mulda,  "  soft  earth."  On  the  one  hand,  /xeXa?, 
"  black,"  on  the  other,  /naXaKo^;,  mollis,  "  mellow,"  belong 
to  this  class ;  aye,  so  do  even  a  number  of  designations 
of  morass-like  fluids  and  the  word  3feer  (sea).  In 
German,  two  different  words  from  cognate  roots  per- 
fectly coincide  in  sound:  the  mahlen  (grinding)  of 
the  corn  and  the  malen  (painting)  of  pictures.  The 
fundamental  meaning  of  both  is  to  rub  or  spread  with 
the  fingers ;  and  an  equally  close  resemblance  may  be 
found  in  the  designation  of  these  two  notions  in  the 
Latin  ;pinso  and  jpingo. 
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This  phenomenon  of  the  activity  with  implements 
deriving  its  name  from  one  more  simple,  ancient,  and 
brute-like,  is  quite  universal ;  and  I  do  not  know  how 
otherwise  to  account  for  it  but  that  the  name  is  older 
than  the  activity  with  tools  which  it  denotes  at  the 
present  time ;  that,  in  fact,  the  word  was  already  extant 
before  men  used  any  other  organs  but  the  native  and 
natural  ones.  Whence  does  sculpture  derive  its  name  ? 
Sculpo  is  a  collateral  form  of  scaljoo,  and  at  first  im- 
plied only  scratching  with  nails.  The  art  of  weaving 
or  matting  is  of  primeval  date ;  it  plays  a  part  in  the 
earliest  religious  myths.  History  records  no  stage  of 
culture  which  w^as  wholly  without  it.  As  the  Greeks 
often  describe  Athena  to  be  employed  in  weaving,  so 
do  the  Veda  hymns  make  the  sun-god,  the  goddess 
Aramati,  and,  in  a  mystic  sense,  the  priests,  occupy 
themselves  with  that  work.  Of  the  sun-god,  e.g.,  they 
say,  with  reference  to  the  alternation  of  day  and  night, 
"  Such  is  the  divinity  of  Surya,  such  his  greatness,  that 
amid  his  work  he  draws  in  again  the  stretched-out 
web."  The  root  here  used  for  to  stretch  out  at  the 
same  time  supplies  the  word  for  the  warp  of  the 
texture,  while  the  weft  in  Sanskrit  is  denoted  by  the 
root  ve,  the  simpler  form  of  our  word  wehen  (to  weave), 
similar  to  the  English  weft  and  woof.  If,  now,  we 
compare  with  this  root  the  various  others  closely 
related  to  it,  and  beginning  with  the  same  consonant 
(w),  e.g.,  the  Latin  vieo,  many  of  them  afford  a  hint 
enabling  us  to  say  on  which  objects  the  art  of  weaving, 
or  rather  matting,  may  first  have  been  employed.    The 
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Latin  vimen,  for  instance,  which,  properly  speaking, 
implies  a  means  for  matting,  is  used  of  branches  of 
trees  and  shrubs  in  their  natural  state  and  growth,  and 
especially  so  far  as  they  are  worked  up  into  all  kinds 
of  wickerwork,  or  serve  as  ropes  for  binding,  of  their 
artificial  state.  The  Weide  (willow)  derived  its  name 
in  the  earliest  times  from  the  special  fitness  of  its 
branches  for  such  purposes,  and  so  did  many  species 
of  grass  and  reeds.  That  plant  the  fibres  of  which 
have  pre-eminently  continued  among  us  to  be  made 
use  of  in  the  art  of  weaving,  viz.,  Flachs  (flax),  has  its 
name  from  flechten  (plaiting),  as  Flechse  (tendon),  i.e., 
"  band,  sinew,"  clearly  shows. 

Simple  mattings  of  fibres  of  plants  and  of  flexible 
twigs  are  the  first  objects  of  art  in  this  department ;  but 
language  leads  us  still  a  step  farther  back.  There  are 
words  in  which  the  idea  of  the  entanglement  of  the 
boughs  of  the  bush  or  of  trees  with  dense  foliage  is 
found  so  intimately  allied  with  the  plaiting  of  plants 
that  it  becomes  probable  this  natural  plaiting  may 
have  served  the  artistic  activity  of  man  as  a  model. 
The  sight  of  closely  entwined  branches  and  of  reeds 
growing  in  luxuriant  entanglement,  keeping  pace  with 
the  transformation  in  the  culture  of  man,  gradually 
led  to  the  first  roughly  plaited  mat  as  a  product 
of  his  art.  Aye,  the  natural  plaiting  of  the  tree  was, 
perhaps,  the  first  object  on  which  his  art  was  practised. 
There  are  still  extant  transitions  which  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  a  kind  of  nest-building  in  the 
branches  of  trees   with  dense  foliapre  was  natural  to 
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man  in  the  earliest  times,  and  sufficed  him  for  the 
preparation  of  his  dwelling.  From  Africa,  in  so  many- 
respects  a  land  of  wonders  as  regards  the  history  of 
man,  the  traveller  Barth  gives  an  account  of  the  Ding- 
Ding  people,  of  whom  he  says  they  partly  dwell  in 
trees.  In  much  the  same  low  condition  are  the  ex- 
tremely barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Anna- 
torn,  who  use  the  branches  of  certain  groups  of  trees 
fit  for  the  purpose  as  a  kind  of  very  primitive  hut. 
Of  the  Puris,  Prince  Maximilian,  in  his  description  of 
his  Brazilian  tour,  tells  us  something  similar,  only  that 
they,  in  addition,  have  the  hammock,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  South  Americans,  and  seems  to  be  a  remnant 
of  their  former  habit  of  sleeping  between  the  branches 
of  trees.  The  word  Hdngematte  (hammock)  has  come 
to  us,  along  with  the  thing  itself,  from  those  parts.  It 
belongs  to  the  language  of  Hayti,  where  Columbus 
found  it  in  the  form  of  amaca,  and  whence,  in  various 
languages  of  Europe,  it  was  transformed  into  hamac, 
hammock,  and  (among  the  Dutch)  into  hangmack,  until 
finally,  by  misconception,  it  became  hangmat,  Range- 
or  Hdnge-matte  im  German). 

Another  point,  viz.,  the  figure  of  man,  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  decided  indication  that  the  tree  must  have  been 
his  original  habitation.  His  erect  gait  finds  its  most 
natural  explanation  in  his  former  climbing  mode  of  life, 
and  from  his  habit  of  clasping  the  tree  in  his  ascent 
we  can  best  explain  the  transformation  of  the  hand 
from  a  motory  organ  into  a  grasping  one,  so  that  we 
shall  be  found  to  owe  to  the  lowest  stage  of  our  culture 
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that  seems  credible  our  distinfruishinsj  advanta<]jes — the 
free  and  commanding  elevation  of  our  head  and  the 
possession  of  that  organ  which  Aristotle  has  called  the 
tool  of  tools. 

However  mighty  the  transformation  of  human  acti- 
vity which  the  secrets  hidden  in  words  betray  to  us, 
yet  we  have  no  reason  for  seeing  aught  else  in  it  but 
the  sum  of  quite  gradual  processes,  such  as,  in  other 
instances,  we  still  daily  see  going  on.  Since  a  compara- 
tively few  years  we  have  denoted  by  the  word  ndlien 
(to  sew),  no  longer  merely  a  manual  work,  but  also 
one  of  the  machine ;  by  schiessen  (to  shoot)  we  under- 
stand something  very  different  from  that  which  was 
understood  by  it  previously  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder. How  very  differently  is  a  ship  now  constructed 
from  what  it  was  at  the  time  when  it  differed  in 
nothing  from  a  trough,  a  hollow  wooden  vessel,  such  as 
the  name  indicates !  How  little  resemblance  is  there 
between  our  locomotives  and  the  first  thing  which  was 
called  waggon,  and  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
was  nothing  but  a  simple  stump  of  a  tree  rolling  down- 
wards !  The  transformation  of  man's  mode  of  life  pro- 
ceeds very  gradually,  and  we  have  the  right  to  assume, 
I  think,  that  it  has  never  done  otherwise.  We  must 
guard  against  ascribing  to  reflection  too  large  a  share 
in  the  origin  of  tools.  The  first  simplest  tools  were 
doubtless  of  incidental  origin,  like  so  many  other  great 
inventions  of  modern  times.  They  were  probably 
rather  stumbled  upon  than  invented.  I  have  formed 
this   view  more   particularly    from    having   observed 
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that  tools  are  never  named  from  the  process  by  which 
they  were  made,  never  genetically,  but  always  from 
the  work  they  are  intended  for.  A  pair  of  shears,  a 
saw,  a  hoe,  are  things  that  shear,  saw,  or  hoe.  This 
linguistic  law  must  appear  the  more  surprising  as  the 
implements  which  are  not  tools  are  wont  to  be  desig- 
nated genetically,  or  passively,  as  it  were,  according  to 
the  material  of  which  they  are  made  or  the  work  that 
produced  them.  Schlauch  (hose),  e.g.,  is  everywhere 
thought  of  as  the  skin  stripped  off  an  animal.  Be- 
side the  German  word  Schlmtch  stands  the  English 
slough;  the  Greek  aaK6<i  signifies  both  hose  and  skin 
of  an  animal.  Here,  then,  language  quite  plainly 
teaches  us  how  and  of  what  material  the  implement 
called  hose  was  made.  With  tools  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  they  may,  therefore,  as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  not  have  at  first  been  made  at  all ;  the  first 
knife  may  have  been  a  sharp  stone  accidentally  found, 
and,  I  might  say,  employed  as  if  in  play. 

It  might  next  be  imagined  that  if  tools  have  been 
named  from  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended,  an 
idea  of  such  work  must  have  preceded  the  name  ;  e.g.,  if 
a  cutting  tool  is  designated  as  something  cutting,  the 
idea  of  cutting  seems  thereby  to  be  presupposed.  But 
we  know  that  all  these  words  originally  denoted  ac- 
tivities which  were  carried  on  without  any  other  than 
the  natural  tools.  The  word  "  shears"  plainly  shows 
this.  It  denotes  at  present  a  double  knife,  a  two-armed 
cutting  tool.  I  need  hardly  mention  that  this  meaning 
was  not  the  original  one.    Indeed  the  Hindoos  and  the 
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Greeks  have  a  cognate  word  signifying  shearing  (or 
shaving)  knife,  and  the  Swedish  skiira  means  sickle. 
It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  shears  and  shearing 
knives  were  primarily  used  by  the  Indo-European 
nomads  of  primitive  times  in  shearing  sheep.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  custom,  not  of  shearing  sheep, 
but  of  plucking  them  with  the  hand,  may  be  traced 
down  to  comparatively  late  times.  Yarro  maintains 
it  to  have  been  the  general  process  previous  to  the 
invention  of  the  shears,  but  he  also  speaks  of  such 
as  were  still  practising  it  in  his  days ;  and  even  Pliny 
says,  "  Sheep  are  not  shorn  everywhere ;  in  some  places 
the  custom  of  plucking  continues  "  (viii.  2,  73).  The 
close  connection  between  the  word  scheren  (to  shear) 
and  scharren  (to  scrape),  and,  among  others  too,  the  Old 
High  German  name  of  the  mole,  scmv,  the  scraping 
animal,  render  it  besides  more  than  probable  that 
again  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  only  to 
shave,  to  scratch,  to  scrape,  and  show  the  shears  there- 
fore to  have  been  conceived  as  a  tool  for  scraping  and 
scratching  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  plucking  it.  In 
this  way  we  may  suppose  the  names  of  the  tools  and 
the  work  done  with  them  sprung  by  a  slow  process 
from  a  quite  gradual  evolution  of  human  movements, 
such  as  they  were  already  from  the  first  possible  to 
the  body  of  man  left  to  itself. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  at  least  to 
point  out  a  most  important  difference,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  make  the  expression  "  evolution  "  as  applied 
to  the  tool  a  full  truth.    I  mean  the  difference  between 
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primary  and  secondary  tools.  The  tool,  observed  in  its 
evolution,  marvellously  resembles  a  natural  organ ;  ex- 
actly like  this  it  has  its  transformations  and  its  differ- 
entiations. We  should  wholly  misconceive  the  tool  if 
we  always  wanted  to  find  the  cause  of  its  origin  in  its 
immediate  purpose,  just  as  we  should  misconceive  the 
webbed  foot  of  the  duck  were  we  to  think  of  it  as  un- 
connected with  the  formation  of  the  feet  of  birds  that 
cannot  swim.  Thus,  e.g.,  Klemm  has  already  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gimlet  originated  in  the 
fire-drill  of  primitive  times,  that  remarkable  apparatus, 
the  common  use  of  which  in  various  parts  of  the  earth 
quite  remote  from  each  other  would  alone  suffice  to 
let  us  presume  an  external  connection,  an  intercom- 
munication between  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  to 
an  almost  unbounded  extent.  The  aborigines  of  North 
and  South  America,  from  the  Aleutes  to  the  Pescherae, 
and  the  Cafifres  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  Austra- 
lians, have  the  custom  of  drilling  a  stick  of  hard  wood 
into  a  softer  one,  and  to  turn  it  round  in  the  latter 
until  the  shavings  themselves  and  the  dry  leaves  used 
as  tinder  ignite.  It  is  well  known  that  this  process, 
which,  as  contrasted  with  the  use  of  the  flint,  repre- 
sents the  wood  age,  is  met  with  in  quite  a  surprising 
agreement  in  the  Veda  hymns,  where  the  two  arani  or 
friction-sticks  play  an  important  part  in  the  sacrifice. 
Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  in  which  archaeology  and 
linguistics  teach  us  to  trace  back  the  condition  of 
highly  civilised  nations  to  the  lowest  stage  of  culture 
still  to  be  met  with  amonj?  one  or  the  other  savage 
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tribe,  and  lets  us  recognise  a  universal  law  where  we  at 
first  should  have  been  disposed  to  see  an  isolated  pecu- 
liarity. There  is  hidden  in  the  history  of  language, 
nay  in  what  often  even  later  writers  of  antiquity  betray 
to  us,  an  immense  deal  which  is  of  importance  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  earliest  history,  and  it  will  be  pains 
well  bestowed  to  penetrate  into  these  depths  and  dig 
up  their  treasures. 

An  analogy  to  the  origin  of  the  secondary  tool  by 
transformation  is  presented  by  the  development  of  the 
musical  string  from  the  bowstring,  such  as  Wilkinson 
has  pointed  it  out.  How  well  the  bowstring  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  musical  sense  to  such  an  applica- 
tion is  shown  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  Homer: 
"  As  when  a  man  skilled  on  the  cithern  and  in  song 
lightly  fastens  the  string  to  a  new  peg,  tightening 
on  both  sides  the  well-twisted  sheep-gut,  so  without 
labour  Odysseus  stretched  his  great  bow.  Then  with 
his  right  hand  he  seized  the  string  and  examined  it; 
it  emitted  a  beautiful  sound,  resembling  the  voice  of  a 
swallow"  (Odyss.  21,  406  sqq).  How  comparatively  re- 
cent stringed  instruments  are  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  alone  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Europeans,  none  such  were  met  with 
among  the  indigenous  population.  If  we  consider  of 
what  importance  the  sight  of  the  vibrating  string  is  to 
musical  consciousness,  we  must  admire  the  momentous 
effects  which  were  produced  by  a  trifling  and  accidental 
observation,  by  the  chance  possession  of  a  bow  provided 
with  a  vibrating  sinew. 
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In  order  to  recognise  how  much  we  are  ourselves 
still  undergoing  the  process  of  a  like  transformation, 
and  to  gain,  at  the  same  time,  a  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  those  [remote]  processes,  it  suffices  to  point 
out  the  quite  modern  invention  of  the  umbrella,  which 
is  an  imitation  of  the  primitive  parasol,  only  for 
a  different  purpose.  The  parachute  of  aeronauts  is 
likewise  such  a  transformation.  Do  not  such  develop- 
ments of  the  productions  of  man's  ideas  and  volition 
present  a  parallel  to  what  happens  in  nature  when, 
under  altered  conditions  and  necessities,  the  arm  is,  in 
the  case  of  birds,  converted  into  a  wing  ?  But  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  the  parasol,  in  the  earliest 
times,  served  religious  purposes,  and  we  here  arrive  at 
a  new  point  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  history  of 
implements,  which  I  can  here  only  touch  upon.  Eeli- 
gion,  in  its  primitive  form,  gives  so  mighty  an  impulse 
to  the  customs,  conceptions,  and  creations  of  man — it 
was,  in  fact,  the  source  of  so  much  of  whose  connec- 
tion with  religion  we  have  not  the  faintest  notion — that 
without  entering  upon  its  investigation  we  are  unable 
ever  to  learn  to  understand  from  an  historical  point  of 
view  our  own  doings,  and  more  especially  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  that  have  been  produced  by  our  hand, 
and  distinguish  us  in  our  outward  life  from  the  brute. 

The  use  of  implements  shaped  by  himself  is  more 
decidedly  than  aught  else  an  evident  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  man's  mode  of  life,  Tor  this  reason  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tool  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  moment  in  our  early  history,  and  I  therefore 
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thought  I  might  treat  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  implements  of  man  in  primitive  times  in  this 
partly  rather  narrower,  partly  wider  sense.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  there  must  have  been  a  time 
when  man  did  not  possess  any  implements  or  tools,  but 
contented  himself  to  work  wholly  with  his  natural 
organs;  that  then  followed  a  period  when  he  was 
already  able  to  recognise  and  use  accidentally  found 
objects  resembling  those  organs,  and  by  their  aid  to 
enlarge,  heighten,  and  arm  the  power  of  his  natural 
tools ;  e.g.,  to  employ  a  hollow  shell  of  a  plant  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  hollow  hand,  which  was  the  first  vessel. 
Not  until  after  the  employment  of  these  objects  that 
accidentally  presented  themselves  had  become  fami- 
liar did  man's  creative  activity  in  the  shape  of  imita- 
tion take  its  rise. 

[Perhaps,  gentlemen,  you  will  the  more  readily 
permit  me  to  cast  a  side  glance  at  one  special  prepara- 
tive activity,  seeing  that  it  is  likewise  connected  with 
another  subject  proposed  to  this  meeting  for  discus- 
sion, viz.,  our  nourishment.  Among  the  various  modes 
of  preparing  food,  boiling  is  naturally  one  of  the  most 
recent.  Cook  found  the  aborigines  of  Tahiti  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  process  of  boiling  in  pots; 
meat  they  roasted  either  by  the  fire  or  in  earth- 
holes  between  hot  stones.  The  Homeric  heroes,  too, 
ate  their  meat  roasted  on  the  spit  or  stewed  in  the 
pan ;  boiling  it  in  water  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  the  poet.  Thus,  too,  the  German  word  kochen,  "  to 
boil,"  is  a  ^foreign  word  derived  from  the  Latin  coqito. 
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The  idea  is  clearly  developed  from  direct  preparations 
by  the  fire,  such  as  roasting  and  baking,  even  in 
words  from  which  these  meanings  were  subsequently 
wholly  excluded.  One  more  step  and  we  find  these 
very  words,  which,  from  denoting  the  effect  of  the 
boiling  water,  have  returned  to  express  that  of  the 
fire,  used  of  the  sun.  Thus  the  Greek  TreWw,  "to 
cook,"  still  implies  in  Homer  to  ripen,  and  this  mean- 
ing the  Sanskrit  'pak  likewise  bears.  The  Eussian 
'pdck  still  signifies  the  burning,  stinging  of  the  sun. 
A  very  remarkable  adjective  from  the  same  root,  in 
its  notional  relations  common  to  the  early  period  of 
the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  languages,  leads  us  still  farther. 
It  is  the  Greek  ireirciyv,  Sanskrit  pakva.  IHttcov,  signi- 
fies "  ripe ; "  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  however,  it  does 
not  occur  in  this  sense,  but  in  another  which  cannot 
have  sprung  from  the  former.  They  invariably  use 
it  as  an  address ;  in  two  passages  it  signifies  a  reproach 
for  indolence  or  cowardice ;  in  many  others,  however, 
it  is  equivalent  to  "0  dear  one."  In  observing  the 
use  of  the  word  pakva  in  the  Veda  hymns  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  find  in  it  a  reference  to  cooking  or 
ripening  either ;  it  there  obviously  means  only  "  sweet " 
or  "  eatable."  The  fact  is,  it  is  used  not  only  of  grain, 
of  a  tree,  of  branches,  when  it  may  mean  to  ripen, 
but  also  of  milk  in  the  frequently  recurring  thought 
"In  the  living  cows,  the  black,  the  red,  thou  hast 
put  the  milk,  ready  and  white."  "  Sweet "  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  too  in  the  insinuating 
address,  and  when,   e.g.,  the  dazzled   Cyclop  in  the 
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"  Odyssey "  says  to  his  favourite  ram,  Kpie  ireirov,  we 
shall  have  to  render  it  by  "  sweet  or  tender  ram."  As 
a  reproach,  however,  it  would,  according  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  word,  mean  effeminate  or  lazy. 
Herewith,  then,  all  that  refers  to  the  preparation  of 
food  has  disappeared  from  the  word  hoclien  (to  cook), 
for  to  this  the  adjective  in  question  bears  close 
affinity.  From  something  soft  and  eatable,  let  us 
say,  from  some  fruit  met  with  in  this  condition,  the 
idea  merges  into  that  of  softening  by  the  sun,  by  fire, 
or  boiling  water.  By  the  way,  let  me  observe  here 
that  language  shows  no  period  when  man  did  not  eat 
meat;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
earliest  food.  At  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  was  from  the  first  prepared  in  any  way ; 
it  was,  doubtless,  for  a  long  time  consumed  in  a  raw 
state  only.] 

The  vestiges  of  his  earliest  conceptions  still  pre- 
served in  language  proclaim  it  loudly  and  distinctly 
that  man  has  developed  from  a  state  in  which  he 
had  solely  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  his  organs,  differed 
little  in  his  habits  from  the  brute  creation,  and  with 
respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence,  nay,  to  his  pre- 
servation, depended  almost  entirely  on  whatever  lucky 
chance  presented  to  him.  He  became  more  powerful 
the  more  his  ability  to  avail  himself  of  the  things 
around  him  increased.  And  how  came  it  to  be  in- 
creased ?  Simply  because  his  faculty  of  'perceiving  the 
things  increased,  a  faculty  which  is  none  other  than 
reason  itself.      It  is  the   theoretical  nature  of  man 
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that  has  made  him  so  great.  The  present  age  has 
opened  for  the  tool  a  new  grand  development;  it 
creates  in  the  machine,  which  is  constantly  being 
perfected  and  becomes  more  and  more  powerful,  an 
implement  emancipated  from  the  hand  of  man,  and 
inspiring  its  own  maker  with  a  peculiar  admiration. 
It  is  not  accidental  that  in  this  same  age  mankind 
should  endeavour  with  so  much  consciousness  to 
reflect  on  its  past,  and  a  meeting  such  as  yours  should 
make  the  beginnings  of  human  culture  the  subject 
of  its  scientific  investigations  and  debates.  The  state 
of  culture  of  our  species  and  its  historical  conscious- 
ness are  quantities  that  increase  simultaneously.  We 
at  once,  with  wistful  and  searching  glances,  take  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  dark  past  from  which  we 
have  started,  and  with  bold  hope  look  forward  towards 
the  no  less  dark  goal  whither  we  are  being  led.  Shall 
we  ever  wholly  penetrate  the  night  of  the  primeval 
ages  ?  Shall  we  ever  reach  the  goal  of  perfection 
that  so  temptingly  lures  us  onward  from  afar?  We 
do  not  know.  But  our  inner  impulse  irresistibly  urges 
us  on  to  pursue  our  inquiries  in  6ither  direction  and 
bids  us  march  on ! 
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III. 

On  Colour- Sense  in  Primitive  Times  and 
its  Development, 

[Read  before  tlie  Meeting  of  German  Naturalists  at  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Maine,  September  24,  1867.] 

The  subject  to  which,  for  a  brief  space,  I  would  request 
your  attention,  will,  I  hope,  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  it.  Has  human  sensation,  has  perception  by  the 
senses,  a  history?  Were  the  organs  of  man's  senses 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  same  condition  as 
now,  or  can  we  perhaps  prove  that  at  some  remote 
period  these  organs  must  have  been  incapable  of 
some  of  their  present  functions  ?  These  questions, 
it  is  true,  fall  within  the  province  of  physiology,  or, 
if  I  am  permitted  to  coin  the  term,  0^  palceo-physiology  ; 
but  the  means  of  answering  them  necessarily  differ 
to  some  extent  from  those  which  in  general  are  at  the 
command  of  natural  science.  By  means  of  geological 
"finds"  we  may  gain  a  conception  of  the  skeleton, 
and  perhaps  the  whole  external  appearance,  of  an 
extinct  species  of  animals;  we  can  from  remnants  of 
skulls  draw  general  conclusions  as  to  an  imperfectly 
developed  human  race  of  early  times;  but  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  from  the  sight  of  the 
head,  the  remnants  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Neander  valley  as  a  problem  for  our  days, 
as  to  how  it  may  have  thought.  Fortunately,  the 
history  of  the  mind,  too,  has  its  primeval  relics,  its 
deposits  and  petrifactions  of  another  kind,  affording 
more  instructive  explanations  than  one  should  be 
inclined  to  believe;  and,  if  carefully  pursued,  they 
lead  to  perhaps  unexpected,  but,  I  think,  on  that 
account  not  less  trustworthy  results. 

The  history  of  colour-sense  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  total  development  of  sensation.  In 
the  earliest  mental  productions  that  are  preserved 
to  us  of  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  there  lies 
stored  up  an  uncommonly  rich  material  for  the  study 
of  the  impression  which  colour  made  in  primitive 
times ;  and  I  beg,  in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  your 
attention  to  a  negative  result  that  arises  from  a  search 
into  that  rich  material.  At  an  early  stage,  notwith- 
standing a  thousand  obvious  and  often  urgently  press- 
ing occasions  that  presented  themselves,  the  colour  Uue 
is  not  mentioned  at  all.  If  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  books  to  which  this  observation  applies,  the 
idea  of  chance  must  here  be  excluded.  Let  me  first 
mention  the  wonderful,  youthfully  fresh  hymns  of  the 
Eigveda,  the  discovery  of  which  amidst  the  mass  of 
Indian  literature  seems  destined  to  become  as  im- 
portant  to  the  present  century  in  awakening  a  sense  of 
genuine  antiquity  as  the  revival  of  Greek  antiquity  afc 
the  threshold  of  modern  times  was  to  that  period  in 
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arousing  the  sense  of  beauty  and  artistic  taste.  These 
hymns,  consisting  of  more  than  10,000  lines,  are 
nearly  all  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  sky.  Scarcely 
any  other  subject  is  more  frequently  mentioned;  the 
variety  of  hues  which  the  sun  and  dawn  daily  display 
in  it,  day  and  night,  clouds  and  lightnings,  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  ether,  all  these  are  with  inexhaustible 
abundance  exhibited  to  us  again  and  again  in  all 
their  magnificence ;  only  the  fact  that  the  sky  is  blue 
could  never  have  been  gathered  from  these  poems  by 
any  one  who  did  not  already  know  it  himself.  I  re- 
frain from  adducing  proofs,  which,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
haustive, might  easily  swell  on  to  the  entire  contents 
of  the  books,  and  will  only  state,  with  respect  to  the 
astronomical  standpoint  of  those  poems,  that,  according 
to  all  appearance,  they  know  of  a  lunar  year  with  a 
thirteenth  intercalary  month;  in  genuine  passages, 
however,  hardly  the  name  of  any  constellation  is  men- 
tioned, and  most  certainly  not  the  difierence  between 
planets  and  fixed  stars,  which,  indeed,  belongs  to 
the  relatively  late  discoveries  of  the  ancient  science 
of  astronomy. 

The  Veda  hymns  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
human  mind  that  has  been  preserved  in  any  literature, 
if  one  may  use  this  term  of  hymns  transmitted  orally. 
But  as  regards  the  blue  colour,  the  same  observation 
may  be  made  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  books  of  the  Par- 
sees,  to  whom,  as  is  well  known,  light  and  fire,  both  the 
terrestrial  and  heavenly,  are  most  sacred,  and  of  whom 
one  may  expect  an  attention  to  the  thousand-fold  hues 
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of  the  sky  similar  to  that  in  the  Vedas.  The  Bible,  in 
which,  as  is  equally  well  known,  the  sky  or  heaven  plays 
no  less  a  part,  seeing  that  it  occurs  in  the  very  first 
verse,  and  in  upwards  of  430  other  passages  besides, 
quite  apart  from  synonymous  expressions,  such  as  ether, 
&c.,  yet  finds  no  opportunity  either  of  mentioning  the 
blue  colour.  Nay,  even  in  the  Homeric  Poems  the  blue 
sky  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  the  regions  where 
they  originated  it  exercises  such  a  special  charm  on 
every  visitor. 

You  will  grant  that  such  a  series  of  agreements 
cannot  well  be  deemed  mere  chance,  but  that  we  must 
seek  an  explanation  of  them  in  some  law. 

The  words  by  which  we  designate  the  colours  are 
divided  in  two  easily  recognised  classes.  The  most 
definite,  but  at  the  same  time  most  recent  terms,  are  as 
a  rule  derived  from  objects  which  have  a  definite  hue 
and  admit  of  easy  comparison,  e.g.,  strohgelh  (straw- 
yellow),  veilchenhlau  (violet-blue),  rosa  (pink).  Such 
terms  are  artificial.  At  the  time  when  words  originated 
naturally,  people  contented  themselves  with  the  con- 
trast, for  instance,  between  the  yellow  and  the  red ;  all 
particulars  appeared  as  insignificant  niceties.  In  all 
spheres  in  which  we  are  able  to  separate  in  language 
more  recent  notions  from  older  ones  we  observe  some- 
thing analogous.  The  notions  start  from  extremities, 
and  gradually  pass  on  to  designations  of  similar  things 
of  a  less  extreme  character.  I  can  here  state  this  law 
only  thus  broadly.  As  to  the  colours,  the  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  intermediate  ones  rises,  as  we  ap- 
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proach  primeval  ages,  to  an  ever-increasing  degree,  until 
at  length  only  the  outermost  extremes,  black  and  red, 
are  left.  Aye,  the  historical  progress  may  be  shown  to 
have  taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  scheme  of  the 
colour-spectrum,  so  that,  e.g.^  the  sensibility  to  yellow 
was  awakened  before  that  to  green.  On  the  other  hand, 
language,  as  may  be  easily  conceived,  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  proposition  that  black  is  no  colour ;  it  desig- 
nates it  at  a  very  early  period  as  the  most  decided 
contrast  to  red  ;  nay,  more,  it  joins  the  weakest  tone  of 
the  colour-scale  for  which  it  has  still  a  name,  viz.,  blue, 
to  this  dark  end. 

Of  the  words  that  in  any  language  are  used  for  Uue, 
a  smaller  number  originally  signified  green  ;  the  greater 
number  in  the  earliest  time  signified  hlach.  This  ap- 
plies to  our  term  hlau  (blue),  which  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Old  North  in  the  compound  hld-madhr,  "  black  man, 
Moor,"  and  is  related  to  the  English  "  black."  It  equally 
applies,  to  mention  a  remote  example,  to  the  Chinese 
hiuarij  which  at  present  signifies  sky-Uue,  but  in  early 
times  meant  hlach.  In  ancient  books  it  occurs  in  the 
combination  hiuan  te,  te  meaning  virtue  or  merit,  and 
both  words  together  naturally  not  blue,  but  obscure  or 
unknown  merit.  A  word  for  blue  at  present  diffused 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia  is  nil,  probably  identical  with 
the  name  of  the  Nile,  which  seems  to  be  derived  from 
the  Persians.^    Nila,  too,  in  ancient  writings,  signifies 

1  The  Nile,  according  to  Greek  records,  is  said  to  have  originally 
been  called  "the  Black."  The  name  Neilos  does  not  occur  as  yet  in 
Homer  (the  Nile  with  him  is  called  Aigyptos),  and  in  Hesiod  is  per- 
haps not  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  Egyptian,  but  to  some 
mythological  river. 
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only  black,  and  is  nothing  but  the  Hindoo  form  of  the 
Latin  niger. 

What  may  have  been  the  physiological  condition  of 
a  generation  that  could  have  called  the  colour  of  the 
sky  only  black  ?  Does  the  contrast  with  us  consist 
in  the  appellation  or  in  the  perception  ?  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  singular  gravity  with 
which  different  colours  bearing  one  name  are  considered 
ahke.  Thus  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  in  investigating  the 
cause  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  quotes  a  certainly 
somewhat  strange  opinion,  according  to  which  the  cause 
is  subjective,  and  the  black  colour  of  the  eye  is  com- 
municated to  the  heavens,  just  as  to  the  jaundiced  eye 
everything  looks  yellow. 

No  one,  I  should  think,  who  reflects  on  the  way 
in  which  Homer  speaks  of  blue  and  violet  objects  will 
fail  to  be  somewhat  surprised.  According  to  the  ana- 
logies already  cited,  it  may  be  less  surprising  that  the 
word  Kvavo^,  our  Cyan,  is  with  him  the  deepest  black. 
The  mourning  garment  of  Thetis  he  calls  Kvdveov,  and 
at  the  .same  time  "  black  as  no  other  garment."  The 
same  colour-term  is  applied  to  the  storm-cloud  and 
the  black  cloud  of  death,  and  several  times,  by  adding 
fjb6\a<;,  it  is  distinctly  explained  as  black.  On  the  con- 
trary, Odysseus'  hair  is  likened  to  the  hyacinth,  and  the 
ancient  Greek  commentators,  to  whom  the  conception 
was  not  yet  so  foreign  as  to  us,  quite  correctly  refer  the 
simile  to  the  black  colour.  Pindar  speaks  in  the  same 
sense  of  violet  locks,  and  Homer  of  iron  as  of  violet  hue. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  Ionic  Islands,  devoted  his  leisure  to 
Homeric  studies,  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive  how  sur- 
prising such  and  similar  passages  were,  and  he  was 
thereby  tempted  to  give  credit  to  the  ancient  legend 
according  to  which  Homer  is  said  to  have  shared  the 
lot  which  he  himself  ascribes  to  a  bard  of  the  prehistoric 
world :  "  The  Muse  bestowed  on  him  good  and  evil ; 
she  bereft  him  of  his  sight  and  gave  him  sweet  songs." 
If,  however,  this  pathological  explanation  should  apply 
to  Homer  (his  individual  existence  presupposed),  many 
other  poets  of  antiquity,  the  whole  human  race  itself, 
must  have  been  in  the  same  condition  during  a  whole 
series  of  millennia.  Only  the  Egyptians  form  a  par- 
tial exception  here ;  but  who  indeed  would  quote  the 
builders  of  the  giant-temple  of  Karnak  as  a  proof  with 
respect  to  primeval  times  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
noteworthy  down  to  what  a  late  period  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Komans  still  confounded  blue  and  violet,  espe- 
cially with  grey  and  brown.  Even  long  after  scientific 
observation  had  separated  these  colours  they  seem  to 
have  been  mixed  up  together  in  popular  conception. 
And  thus  it  happened  that  Theocritus,  and,  in  imita- 
tion of  him,  Virgil,  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  bronzed 
hue  of  a  beautiful  face,  could  still  say,  "  Are  not  the 
violets,  too,  and  the  hyacinths  black  ? "  With  a  similar 
intention  Virgil  says  :  "  The  white  privets  fall ;  it  is  the 
black  hyacinths  which  are  sought  after  and  loved.'* 
Nay,  even  Cassiodorus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ,  gives  an  account  of  the  four  colours 
employed  in  the  Circensian  games,  which,  as  is  weU 
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known,  sometimes  acquired  a  fatal  significance :  green 
had  been  dedicated  to  spring,  red  to  summer,  white, 
on  account  of  the  hoar-frost,  to  autumn,  blue  to  the 
cloudy  winter — venetus  mchilce  hiemi.  Classical  anti- 
quity, in  fact,  possessed  no  word  for  pure  blue.  The 
Latin  cceruleus  is  of  a  slipperiness  which  has  at  times 
driven  philologists  to  despair ;  it  runs  through  a  de- 
velopment from  black  passing  through  grey  towards 
blue.  The  Eomanic  languages  found  indeed  no  fit  word 
for  blue  in  the  original  Eoman  tongue,  and  were  obliged 
partly  to  borrow  it  from  the  Germans.  Thus,  among 
others,  the  French  hleu  and  the  older  Italian  hiavo  are, 
as  is  well  known,  borrowed  from  our  hlau,  which,  in 
its  turn,  as  I  have  stated  before,  in  the  earliest  time 
signified  black.^ 

In  a  certain  respect,  it  is  true,  a  parallel  to  this  sin- 
gular fact  of  a  pathological  kind  seems  to  present  itself. 
Goethe  mentions  two  young  men,  not  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  whose  sight  in  general  was  keen  enough,  but  in 
whom  he  observed  a  condition  which  he  calls  Akyano- 
hlepsy,  and  he  accounts  for  it  by  their  having  no  eye  for 
blue.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  sky  appeared  to  them 
rose  colour,  and  everything  green  in  tones  from  yellow 
to  russet,  somewhat  like  what  it  appears  to  us  in  autumn. 

^  The  Koran  does  not  as  yet  know  the  blue  colour  either,  however 
much  it  speaks  of  the  heavens.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabic  philo- 
sopher Al-Kindi  in  the  ninth  century  wrote  a  treatise  *'  On  the  Nature 
of  the  Sphere  and  the  constant  Azure-like  Hue  which  is  observed  in  the 
Direction  towards  Heaven."  Nor  is  the  blue  sky  mentioned  in  the 
Edda  hymns.  In  the  Alvis-hymn,  igroen  (all-green)  is  enumerated 
among  the  names  of  the  earth,  but  among  the  appellations  of  the  sky 
enumerated  by  the  side  of  them  none  refers  to  its  colour. 
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"  If,"  he  says,  "  one  leaves  conversation  with  them  to 
chance,  and  interrogates  them  only  on  objects  lying 
before  them,  one  becomes  quite  confused  and  is  afraid 
of  going  mad.  With  a  little  method,  however,  one  may 
come  considerably  nearer  an  understanding  of  the  law 
of  this  abnormity."  In  these  words  Goethe  at  once 
pretty  accurately  describes  what  we  feel  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  real  value  of  the  ancient  terms 
for  colours.  Without  venturing  actually  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  two  conditions,^  I  must  never- 
theless be  allowed  to  state  that  the  agreement  with 
regard  to  green  appears  to  me  even  more  striking  than 
that  respecting  blue. 

The  colour  green  is  met  with  in  antiquity  one  stage 
farther  back  than  the  blue,  then  to  disappear  likewise. 
Naturally  people  saw  green  objects  while  there  was 
vegetation  on  earth;  and  if  the  heavens  from  holy 
causes  engaged  their  attention,  the  earth,  on  which 
they  and  their  cattle  fed,  could  not  interest  them  less. 
Yet  the  ten  books  of  Eigveda  hymns,  though  they 
frequently  mention  the  earth,  no  more  bestow  on  it 
the  epithet  green  than  on  the  heavens  that  of  blue. 
They  speak  of  trees,  herbs,  and  fodder-grass,  of  ripe 
branches,  lovely  fruit,  food- yielding  mountains,  of  sow- 
ing and  ploughing,  but  never  of  green  fields.  Still 
more  surprising  is  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta.  In  that  book  the  interest  in  the  earth  and  its 
fertility  is  still  more  prominent ;  the  condition  of  the 
people  resulting  from  it  is  founded  on  agriculture ;  the 

^  Cf.  Dr.  Brandis's  letter  on  the  subject  in  Goethe's  works,  vol.  xl. 
p.  49. 
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tillers  of  the  soil  occupy  the  third  rank,  by  the  side  of 
warriors  and  priests.  In  an  apostrophe  to  the  personi- 
fied holy  sacrificial  plant  Haoma  we  read,  "  I  praise  the 
earth,  the  wide,  broad,  fertile,  patient,  that  bore  thee ; 
I  praise  the  soil  where  thou  didst  grow  in  fragrance." 
The  trees  are  designated  as  fruitful,  beautiful,  shot  up, 
mighty,  and,  finally,  in  one  passage,  too,  as  golden-hued, 
with  reference  to  the  gold  of  the  fruits.  As  regards  the 
Greeks,  ^^Xwpo?,  which  Hesiod  uses  of  a  green  bough, 
in  the  Homeric  poems  almost  everywhere  quite  un- 
mistakably signifies  yellow:  it  alternates  with  &XP°^> 
whence  our  Ocher  (ochre)  is  derived.  Only  in  a  later 
hymn  to  Apollo  the  same  epithet  bears  the  sense  of  the 
green  of  the  mountain  and  the  visible  impression  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  till  then  we  find  taken  notice 
of  only  from  the  aspect  of  its  utility,  i.e.,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  appreciable  by  the  taste.  Yet  the  Greek  word 
has  never  wholly  acquired  the  meaning  of  our  green, 
but  always  only  that  of  a  beginning  of  that  colour, 
including  yellow;  and  so  late  as  in  the  Aristotelian 
"Book  of  Colours"  it  is  contrasted  with  the  proper 
green,  which  is  paraphrased  by  "  grass- coloured "  or 
"  leek- coloured." 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  in  the 
conception  of  a  natural  phenomenon  at  different  periods 
is  the  rainbow.  Aristotle,  in  his  "  Meteorology,"  calls  it 
tri-coloured,  viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Two  cen- 
turies before,  Xenophanes  had  said,  "  What  they  call 
Iris  is  likewise  a  cloud,  purple,  reddish,  and  yellow  in 
appearance ; "  where  he  leaves  out  the  green,  or,  at  all 
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events,  does  not  clearly  define  it.  In  the  Edda,  too, 
the  rainbow  is  explained  to  be  a  tri-coloured  bridge. 

Democritus  and  the  Pythagoreans  assumed  four  fun- 
damental colours,  Uach,  white,  red,  and  yellow,  a  con- 
ception which  for  a  long  time  obtained  in  antiquity.^ 
Nay,  ancient  writers  (Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Quintilian) 
state  it  as  a  positive  fact  that  the  Greek  painters, 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  employed  only  those 
four  colours.  This  has  been  deemed  incredible,  since, 
with  such  appliances,  neither  the  green  of  the  earth 
nor  the  blue  of  the  sky  could  be  represented.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  statement  of  those 
writers,  judging  from  the  above-mentioned  analogies, 
this  objection  does  not  warrant  us  to  pronounce  it 
false.  There  is  nothing  at  all  contradictory  in  the 
assumption  that  those  times  did  not  yet  feel  the  want 
of  representing  the  colours  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

In  one  passage  of  the  Zendavesta  we  have  found  the 
blossoms  designated  as  fragrant ;  in  the  Veda  hymns  I 
have  not  met  with  a  similar  epithet.  The  sense  of 
fragrance  too — and  this  remark  will  perhaps  not  be 
found  quite  unserviceable  as  an  analogy  for  the  ques- 
tions concerning  the  sense  of  sight — has  not  been  at  all 
times  innate  in  man.  The  custom  of  offering  incense 
with  the  sacrifice  is  not  yet  met  with  in  the  Rigveda, 
though  it  is  found  in  the  more  recent  Yadshurveda. 
Among  the  biblical  books,  the  sense  of  the  fragrance 

1  The  Chinese  have  since  olden  times  assumed  five  colours,  viz., 
green  in  addition  to  the  above.  The  same  we  meet  with  among  Arabic 
philosophers. 
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of  flowers  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  "  Song  of 
Songs."  According  to  the  description  in  Genesis,  there 
were  in  Paradise  all  kinds  of  trees  "  that  were  pleasant 
to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  The  apocryphal  book 
of  Henoch  (of  the  last  century  before  Christ,  or  still 
somewhat  later),  extant  in  Ethiopian,  likewise  describes 
Paradise,  but  does  not  omit  to  extol  the  delightful  fra- 
grance of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  as  well  as  of  other  trees 
of  Paradise.  That  the  sense  of  fragrance  is  not  innate 
may  be  proved  from  language  too ;  and  though  it  may 
not  be  always  advisable  to  draw  an  exact  parallel  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the 
human  race,  yet  in  this  case  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  indifferent  children  for  a  long  time  continue  to 
fragrance,  and  even  to  bad  odours.  The  objection  that 
among  the  keen  senses  of  savage  tribes  the  sense  of 
smell  plays  a  prominent  part  is  only  an  apparent  one. 
Scent  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell  materially  differs 
from  the  sensibility  to  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions that  lie  in  the  perception  of  odour  itself ;  nay,  the 
two  perhaps  bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  each  other.  As 
regards  the  brute  creation  the  fact  is  self-evident.  The 
dog  is  distinguished  for  his  scent ;  but  how  much  soever 
this  animal  is  extolled  for  his  good  and  human-like 
qualities,  his  greatest  admirer  would  hardly  be  tempted 
to  gladden  his  dog  with  a  nosegay. 

The  sense  of  euphony  or  the  pleasure  of  hearing  has 
a  similar  history.  That  sense  is  not  innate  in  man 
either.  Man  does  not  sing  "  as  the  bird  sings  that  lives 
in  the  branches."  There  is  no  natural  song  any  more  than 
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there  is  any  natural  plastic  art.  Art  has  its  laborious 
reflected  development,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  art  is 
developed.  Here  the  results  of  linguistic  science  meet 
most  decidedly  those  of  physics  and  physiology. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  colour-sense,  I  should 
like  to  try  and  unroll  before  you,  in  however  concise 
a  completeness,  the  picture  which  I  have  gathered 
from  a  thousand  details  of  the  literatures  and  lin- 
guistic history  of  the  human  race.  But  I  will  only 
detain  you  some  minutes  longer  in  order  to  add  a  few 
words  on  the  range  of  colours  known  to  the  earliest  ages. 
In  the  genuine  ancient  Veda  hymns  there  is  not  only 
no  green,  but  even  their  yellow  is  not»  the  pure  colour 
of  our  spectrum.  In  the  course  of  centuries  the  words 
signifying  yellow  lapse  into  the  signification  of  green ; 
in  earlier  times  they  themselves  spring  from  roots  by 
which  gold  is  wont  to  be  named,  i.e.,  from  yellow-red 
and  red-hrown.  When  in  the  pictorial  representations 
in  ancient  Egyptian  tomb-chambers  we  see  the  black- 
red-golden  sun-fans  carried  about,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  vast  historical  background  on  which  is  exhibited  a 
primitive  type  of  many  a  modern  object.  There  really 
seems  to  have  existed  a  Hack-red- golden  age  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  sense  of  sight.  The  genuine  Eigveda  hymns 
represent  this  stage  in  contrast  to  the  white-yellow- 
red-black  of  the  nascent  Greek  natural  philosophy.  In 
these  hymns  wMte  is  scarcely  as  yet  distinguished 
from  red. 

The  circumstance  that  the  colour-terms  originate 
according  to   a  definite  succession,  and  originate  so 
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everywhere,  must  have  a  common  cause.  This  cause 
cannot  consist  in  the  primarily  defective  distinction 
merely,  for  in  the  earliest  times  the  colour  of  the 
sky  is  by  no  means  called  black  or  gold-yellow,  which 
would  be  the  proximately  fittest  word  for  its  desig- 
nation, but  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  it.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  we  must  assume  a  gra- 
dually and  regularly  rising  sensibility  to  impressions 
of  colour,  analogous  to  that  which  renders  glaring 
contrasts  of  colour  so  unbearable  to  a  cultivated  taste, 
while  the  uneducated  taste  loves  them.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  intensity  of  the  original  impressions  decreases  in 
proportion  as  their  extent  and  multiplicity  increases. 
To  men  in  the  earliest  antiquity  at  least  the  sense  of 
the  colours  familiar  to  them  was  exceedingly  keen  and 
lively.  The  three  phenomena  upon  which  in  reality  the 
three  colour-notions  of  that  time  were  based — the  night, 
the  dawn,  and  the  sun — produced  an  impression  on  the 
people  of  those  times  such  as  we  are  now  scarcely  able 
to  conceive  or  to  feel.  The  dualism  of  Hack  and  red 
stands  out  in  very  marked  features  as  a  first  and  most 
primitive  period  of  all  colour-sense  behind  the  one 
hitherto  described.  But  even  this  dualistic  epoch  is 
not  without  a  recognisable  beginning  either.  We  can 
by  the  aid  of  etymology  arrive  at  a  still  earlier  stage, 
when  the  notions  of  black  and  red  coalesce  in  the  vague 
conception  of  something  coloured. 

The  final  decision  as  regards  the  nature  of  this  whole 
development  will  only  be  come  to  by  the  co-operation 
of  two  scientific  disciplines.     It  will  not  be  possible, 
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without  availing  ourselves  of  the  important  progress 
and  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  most 
recent  times  precisely  in  the  way  of  explaining  the 
perception  of  colour;  but  neither  will  it  be  possible 
without  a  regard  to  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
entire  development  of  language  and  ideas,  and  to  its 
bearing  on  sensation  and  conception.  Here  a  whole 
world  of  antique  relics  for  our  investigation  lies  hidden, 
not  in  fragments,  but  in  unbroken,  well-connected  links. 
The  whole  chain  of  development  of  each  of  our  ideas 
up  to  its  most  primitive  form  is  lying  buried  before 
us  in  words,  and  is  awaiting  its  excavation  by  linguistic 
science. 

I  have  ventured  to  appear  before  you  with  a  view  to 
indicate  the  results  to  which  this  science  is  capable  of 
leading  us.  Would  I  had  succeeded  in  making  you, 
gentlemen,  share  my  own  conviction  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  linguistic  and  physical  science,  conscious 
of  their  common  aims,  must  join  hands.  As  the  organ- 
ism, notwithstanding  the  twofold  manifestation  of  its 
existence,  constitutes  an  indivisible  unity,  so  only  undi- 
vided science  can  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  it — the  science 
of  nature,  vast,  entire,  and  indivisible. 

P.S. — It  is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  sub- 
mit the  above  lecture  to  the  public  at  large.  It  could 
only  be  a  compressed  and  scanty  extract  from  extensive 
researches  made  already  ten  years  ago,  and  ever  since, 
from  time  to  time,  gone  into  again  and  completed ;  so 
that  I  am  all  the  more  fully  aware  how  much  there  is 
still  left  for  competent  and  reflecting  readers  to  supply 
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and  to  object  to  in  its  present  form.  To  avoid  the 
semblance  of  a  completeness  which  time  and  place  of 
delivery  forbade  me,  I  have  even  foreborne  to  add  the 
more  particular  references  to  the  passages  quoted.  I 
hope,  however,  soon  to  be  able  to  publish  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  questions  here  mooted,  and  must  entreat 
my  readers  meanwhile  to  suspend  their  judgment  on 
any  doubtful  point.  As  regards  the  general  inferences, 
too,  a  fuller  examination  of  many  facts  stated  will 
naturally  tend  to  modify  them.  Since,  however,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  likewise  partly  depend  on  the  decision 
as  to  the  relation  between  ideas  and  words,  notions  and 
sensations,  I  beg  in  this  respect  to  refer  to  my  inquiries 
into  Language  and  Eeason,  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
in  the  press.  What  encourages  me  to  do  so  is  the 
indulgent  and  appreciative,  and  to  me  highly  gratifying, 
manner  in  which  the  above  lecture  has  been  listened  to 
by  an  assembly  which  numbers  the  most  unprejudiced 
thinkers  and  investigators  of  Germany  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  universality  of  German  physical  science — 
a  noble  acquisition  of  perhaps  only  the  last  decennia — 
vouches  for  its  having  a  great  future,  which  promises  to 
embrace  all  the  interests  of  the  human  race. 
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IV. 
On  the  Origin  of  Writing, 

[Read  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  at 
"Wiirzburg,  October  3,  1868.] 

If  I  undertake  to  submit  for  renewed  investigation 
to  a  meeting  of  highly  honoured  colleagues  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  writing,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion once  more  here  to  discuss  before  you  the  origin 
of  alphabetic  writing,  or  of  any  other  fully  developed 
system.  I  rather  propose  to  treat  here  the  prehistoric 
beginnings  of  writing,  so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred 
from  the  course  which  their  development  has  taken 
since  their  appearance  in  history,  and  from  other  ana- 
logies. Only  in  this  sense  I  beg  you  will  permit  me 
1}0  take  a  brief  survey  of  what  has  been  revealed  to 
us  by  historical  discoveries  about  the  origin  of  the 
systems  of  writing  at  present  in  use.  The  alphabets 
proper,  it  is  well  known,  radiate,  notwithstanding 
all  their  variety,  from  but  a  few  centres.  We  not 
only  know  that  our  European  characters  are  all  pri- 
marily of  Greek  and  secondarily  of  Semitic  origin,  but 
through  Professor  Mommsen's  researches  we  also  know 
exactly  in  what  way  the  Italic  alphabets  have  deve- 
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loped.  The  Gothic  alphabet  of  Ulfilas  is  not  less  of 
Greek  origin  than  the  Cyrillian  of  the  Slavs ;  nay,  even 
the  Kunes  are  undoubtedly  a  form  of  development  from 
the  same  source,  having  probably  come  at  an  early 
date  to  the  Gauls  by  way  of  Massilia,  and  from  them 
to  the  Teutons.^  Professor  Albrecht  Weber  has  made 
a  Semitic  origin  of  the  Indian  Devanagari,  too,  appear 
very  probable,  whereby  a  great  number  of  Asiatic  sys- 
tems of  writing  are  referred  to  the  same  source,  since  not 
only  the  indigenous  systems  of  Hindostan  and  Farther 
India,  such  as  Bengali,  Uriya,  Telinga,  Tamil,  as  well 
as  the  Burmese  and  Javanese  systems,  but  also  the 
Tibetan,  are  offsprings  or  sister-systems  of  the  Devana- 
gari. The  writings  of  the  Mongols,  Tunguses,  and 
Manchus,  as  Klaproth  has  already  observed,  are  formed 
out  of  the  Syrian  by  changing  the  horizontal  into  the 
upright  position  of  the  Chinese  columns.  If  we  add 
to  these  the  still  preserved  characters  of  the  funda- 
mental Semitic  alphabet  itself  in  its  Hebrew,  Ethio- 
pian, Samaritan,  Zend  or  Middle  Persian,  Syrian,  and 
Arabic  branches,  and  if  we  further  consider  that  the 
latter  branch  has  been  adopted  by  the  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Malays,  and  the  Hindustani,  we  cannot  but  be 
astonished  at  the  capability  in  such  a  discovery  of 
being  diffused  from  one  point.  Permit  me  only,  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  to  mention  the  two  youngest  and 

^  Lauth,  on  the  contrary,  assumes  the  German  Runes  to  have  come 
from  the  Teutons  to  the  Gauls,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  different 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Tacitus,  which  has  been 
construed  to  imply  the  unacquaintance  of  the  Germans  with  alphabetic 
writing,  by  referring  it  to  a  merely  epistolary  intercourse. 

E 
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not  least  noteworthy  scions  of  our  alphabet,  which  are 
not  borrowed  from  it,  but  merely  invented  in  imitation  of 
it  from  vague  report,  viz.,  the  writing  of  the  Cherokees, 
invented  by  Sequoyah  about  1823,  and  that  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  Yei  country,  dating  ten  years  later,  by 
Doalu  Bukere.  The  two  inventions  present  interesting 
points  of  agreement.  Both  the  Indian  and  the  African 
inventor,  by  observing  the  epistolary  intercourse  of  the 
Europeans,  were  set  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of 
writing  their  mother  tongue ;  both  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  alphabet.  Neither  of  them  set 
up  an  alphabetic,  but  both  a  syllabic  writing.  Sequoyah, 
indeed,  had  at  first  set  up,  as  the  Vei  writing  had,  about 
200  characters,  but  subsequently  reduced  them  to  85. 
Leaving  these  psychologically  interesting  phenomena 
of  the  most  recent  times  out  of  the  question,  of  all 
the  modes  of  writing  in  use  on  the  whole  earth,  only 
the  Chinese  and  the  syllabic  writing  of  the  Japanese, 
formed  out  of  it,  may  be  with  certainty  excluded  from 
the  universal  descent  from  the  one  Semitic  alphabet. 
But  the  ever-memorable  discoveries  of  the  present 
century  have  made  us  acquainted,  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphs,  with  a  most  remarkable  antique  parallel 
to  the  Chinese ;  in  various  species  of  arrow-headed 
writing  with  very  complete  alphabets ;  in  the  Assyrian 
with  an  intermediate  stage  between  word-  and  syllabic- 
writing,  promising  the  most  important  clues;  and  by 
the  side  of  these  we  have  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  abori- 
gines of  America,  being  an  as  yet  unsolved  though  not 
insolvable  problem.     Have  we  thus  arrived  at  a  last 
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and  radical  variety  ?  Do  the  three  systems  of  picture- 
writing  of  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  and  Americans,  the 
mixed  system  of  the  Assyrians,  and,  finally,  the  alpha- 
betic writings  of  the  Persians  and  Semites,  offer  us  at 
least  six  independent  solutions  of  the  gigantic  problem 
as  to  the  exhibition  of  our  ideas  to  the  eye  ?  Although 
the  time  for  the  final  decision  of  this  question  has  not 
yet  arrived,  I  cannot  forbear  stating  it  as  my  conviction 
that  such  a  sixfold  origin  of  the  most  marvellous  art 
which  it  was  at  all  possible  for  man  to  create  appears 
to  me  incredible.  Nay,  from  what  has  in  other  respects 
forced  itself  upon  my  mind  as  probable  with  regard 
to  a  primeval  intercourse  between  the  entire  human 
race,  the  diffusion  of  that  art  from  one  common  centre 
seems  by  no  means  impossible.  The  original  home  of 
the  alphabet  destined  to  such  wide  dissemination  was 
doubtless  Babylon,  which,  since  Professor  Bockh,  we 
have  known  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures  universally  adopted  in  antiquity, 
and  come  down  thence  to  us,  and  the  importance  of 
which  to  astronomy  and  mathematics  is  perhaps  not 
even  yet  sufBciently  appreciated.  The  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  of  Chaldean  origin ; 
at  least  the  occurrence  of  the  camel  as  the  name  of 
the  third  letter  precludes  our  thinking  of  Palestine 
proper.  The  Phoenicians  may  indeed  have  been  the 
disseminators,  but  cannot  have  been  the  inventors,  of 
the  alphabet.  Although  the  connecting  links  are  not 
yet  discovered,  according  to  all  analogy  hardly  any  one, 
considering  the  close  vicinity,  will  be  inclined  to  be- 
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lieve  that  the  ancient  Persian  alphabetic  writing  should 
have  had  a  second  independent  origin.  But  I  ask,  did 
this  Persian  mode  of  writing  originate  independently 
of  the  varieties  of  the  cuneiform  writing  connected  with 
it,  especially  independently  of  the  Assyrian  ?  Should 
not  Egypt  have  been  able  to  influence  Assyrian  writing 
in  the  earliest  time,  in  the  same  way  as  at  a  later  period 
Assyrian  influence  on  the  hieroglyphs  becomes  percep- 
tible ?  The  similarity  of  the  principle  of  Semitic  writing 
to  that  of  the  hieroglyphics,  expressing  as  these  do  only 
the  initial  consonant  of  the  word  represented  in  the 
picture,  was  noticed  already  by  Champollion  at  an  early 
date.i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  ancient  pictures,  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Oppert,  belong  to  a  Scythian  or  Tura- 
nian people,  and  from  which  the  arrow-headed  forms 
are  derived,  have  in  them  something  that,  as  regards  at 
least  their  general  impression,  reminds  one  of  the  an- 
cient Tchuen  writing  of  the  Chinese.  Considered  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  think  a  trans- 
mission, at  a  very  early  period,  of  the  rudiments  of  a 
system  of  writing  from  one  people  and  part  of  the  earth 
to  another  impossible.     Nay,  the  traces  discovered  by 

1  Already,  in  his  "Lettre  \  M.  Dacier,"  Champollion  expresses 
himself  clearly  on  this  subject.  He  says,  "  J'oserai  dire  plus  :  il  serait 
possible  de  retrouver,  dans  cette  ancienne  ecriture  phonetique  egyp- 
tienne,  quelque  imparfaite  qu'elle  soit  en  elle-meme,  sinon  I'origine, 
du  moins  le  module  sur  lequel  peuvent  avoir  ete  caiques  les  alphabets 
des  peuples  de  I'Asie  occidentale,"  &c.  After  dwelling  upon  the  resem- 
blance of  the  two  systems,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  and  says : 
"  C'est  dire  enfin  que  I'Europe,  qui  regut  de  la  vieille  Egypte  les  ele- 
ments des  sciences  et  des  arts,  lui  devrait  encore  1' inappreciable  bien- 
fait  de  1' ecriture  alphabetique. " 
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Alexander  von  Humboldt  of  an  intercourse  that  once 
existed  between  Mexico  and  Eastern  Asia  do  not  even 
wholly  exclude  a  migration  of  picture-writing  as  far 
as  those  parts.  But  as  all  this  must  still  remain 
simply  an  hypothesis,  we  may  meanwhile  be  quite 
satisfied  with  the  inner  unity  which,  so  far  as  any 
mode  of  writing  had  a  natural  development,  is  every- 
where conspicuous.  It  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
an  acknowledged  fact,  which  only  does  not  always 
admit  of  proof  owing  to  the  lack  of  authorities  to  refer 
to,  that  every  phonetic  symbol  springs  from  a  pictorial 
representation.  As  every  element  of  language,  even 
derivative  syllables  at  present  all  but  meaningless, 
originally  had  its  signification,  so  every  letter  was  origi- 
nally a  picture.  This  statement,  however,  must  not 
be  understood  to  imply  that  writing  once  originated  in 
a  species  of  painting,  or  that  the  first  representation 
of  man's  ideas  were  paintings.  Even  if  we  leave  all 
secondary  employments  of  Chinese  and  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics out  of  consideration,  and  assume  a  period 
when  writing  consisted  only  of  the  sensuous  copies 
of  things,  such  as  a  man,  the  sun,  a  bird,  it  does  not 
on  that  account  become — what  misconception  has  to 
this  day  made  of  the  Mexican — the  total  representation 
of  an  event  intended  for  the  eye  instead  of  for  the 
mind.  That  writing  is  a  symbol  for  language,  has  been 
already  said  by  Aristotle,  and  the  definition  is  verified 
by  the  hieroglyphics  up  to  their  very  first  origin. 
Even  where  the  word  and  the  thing  coincide,  the  pic- 
ture is  only  the  symbol  of  the  word:  it  is  intended 
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to  awaken  language,  to  remind  us  of  a  sound,  not  of  a 
thing ;  to  speak  through  the  eye  to  the  ear,  not  imme- 
diately to  reason.  Writing,  in  fact,  is  not  an  object  for 
mute  contemplation;  it  wants  reading — loud  reading. 
Not  like  figures  in  a  painting,  but  as  words  are  co- 
ordinated to  sentences,  so  must  these  pictures  be  com- 
bined to  the  totality  of  an  action.  They  also  represent 
the  symbolised  word  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  idea, 
and  not  only  from  its  symbolised  side.  Or  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Chinese  picture  for  the  sun  ever 
signified  the  word  ski  only  in  the  sense  of  sun  and 
not  likewise  in  that  of  day  ?  That  is  quite  impossible. 
Precisely  in  the  earliest  time  man  with  his  whole 
reason  was  so  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
word,  that  necessarily  a  picture  would  signify  what 
its  name  was,  and  be  understood  as  it  sounded  when 
read. 

It  is  well  known  in  what  way  the  hieroglyphics 
could  dwindle  down  to  phonetic  symbols,  aye,  even 
to  mere  letters.  But  in  their  earliest  form  they  in- 
variably denoted  words,  never  anything  more.  The 
fundamental  law  of  the  development  of  writing  is  the 
gradually  growing  independence  of  the  sound,  while 
at  first  sound  and  conception  are  represented  as  not 
divorced  from  each  other.  Of  course  not  every  word 
comes  at  once  to  be  represented;  those  have  prece- 
dence the  conception  of  which,  from  its  corresponding 
to  something  shaped,  invites  representation.  Already 
at  an  early  period  the  word-pictures  contained  more 
than  could  be  conveyed  in  a  drawing  which  had  to 
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start  from  a  far  more  limited  object  than  the  concep- 
tion of  the  word  in  all  its  bearings.  The  process  of 
painting  in  words  conquers  a  wider  territory  for  the 
meanings  of  a  sign :  it  gives  the  same  sound  a  wider 
scope,  seeking  for  conceptions  which  seem  to  coincide 
with  what  it  originally  denotes. 

The  first  mode,  however,  of  multiplying  signs  by  the 
representation  of  such  words  as,  after  the  invention  of 
word-pictures — which  are  to  writing  what  roots  are  to 
language — had  been  brouojht  to  an  end,  had  not  fitted 
in  with  any  of  those  extant,  was  that  of  forming  col- 
lective pictures  by  juxtaposition.  The  Chinese  simple 
pictures  0  shi, "  sun,"  andy^  yue,  "  moon,"  signify  when 
placed  together,  the  word  ming,  "lustre"  ( 0/^ )*  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  we  have  here  the  abstract  idea 
of  lustre  as  a  quality  of  both  heavenly  bodies  pre- 
sented to  us;  but  the  first  meaning  represented  was 
undoubtedly  morning,  being  the  time  when  the  sun  is 
seen  in  the  heavens  simultaneously  with  the  moon, — 
the  meeting  of  day  and  night.  Thus  the  morning-star  is 
called  'Jci-ming  (  B^  /^>^  Shi-King,  ii.  5,  9),  properly 
speaking,  "opening  the  morning,"  ming-shi,  "to-mor- 
row ; "  and  the  employment  of  the  word  for  the  future 
likewise  proceeds  from  this  meaning.  Another  repre- 
sentation of  the  idea  of  morning  is  the  picture  of  the 
word  tdn,  "morning,  day,^'^,  representing  the  sun 
above  the  horizon.  If  below  this  sign  that  of  the  moon 
too  is  placed,  so  that  the  latter  is  represented  as  below. 


the  sun  as  above,  the  horizon,  there  arises  ^^    the 
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picture  of  the  word  yang,  "  sunrise,  bright  sky,  bright- 
ness."   But  the  sun  above  the  moon,  J^ ,  signifies  the 

word  %  "  change,"  which  e.g.,  is  met  with  in  the  name 
of  the  book  I-King.  The  sign  evidently  represents  the 
moon  as  alternating  with  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  the 
alternation  of  day  and  night.  The  first  phonetic  signs 
seem  to  have  proceeded  from  an  enlarged  use  of  the 
pictures  for  homonymous  words,  similar  in  idea  but 

yet  distinguishable.^    The  sign  ^  for  tsing,  signifying 

the  blue  and  green  colours,  combined  with  the  sign  ++ 
for  thsao,  "  plant,"  form  the  nearly  homonymous  word 
ts,ing, "  flourishing,  luxuriant "  (Shi,  ii.  3,  2),  and  with  the 

^  for  m^,  "  rice,  food,"  the  ^   ^  for  'tsingj "  ripe,  full 

grown,  finished,  able."  The  pictures  for  "  growth"  or  for 
"  rice  "  certainly  never  denoted  the  words  tsing,  'tsing  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  sign  representing  colour  was 
also  once  used  for  them,  and  only  subsequently  received 
the  explanatory  supplement  defining  the  idea.     The 

same  holds  good  of  Xm  '^s^7^^,  "pure,"  of  fluids  (Shi,ii. 

5,  10,  6,  6;  iii.  i,  5 ;  iv.  3,  2),  which  is  combined  with 

the  notional  sign  j/  for  water.    We  must  not  imagine 

that  a  character  ever  proceeded  from  an  idea  without 

1  Professor  Steinthal,  too  (*'  The  Development  of  Writing,"  p.  94), 
finds  the  bridge  between  notional  and  phonetic  writing  *  *  where  the 
identity  of  the  sound  of  two  words  coincides  with  a  cognate  significa- 
tion," The  description  of  the  phonetic  element  of  Egyptian  and 
Chinese  writing  and  its  development  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful, 
and,  according  to  my  conviction,  most  successful,  portion  of  that  bril- 
liant treatise. 
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regard  to  the  sound,  since  the  remoter  the  period,  the 
more  the  former  was  extant  in  the  latter  only  for  the 
conception,  and  the  mind  was  chained  to  the  word. 
Not  the  designation  of  the  sound,  but  its  independent 
designation,  detached  from  the  idea,  forms  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  higher  stage  of  writing.  All  that 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  Mexican  writing  shows 
us  that  it  is  subject  to  the  same  laws.  The  same 
difference  that  we  observe  between  the  Egyptian  pic- 
tures and  the  hieroglyphics  accompanying  them  is 
equally  to  be  remarked  among  the  Mexican.  Even  as 
regards  the  Chinese  characters,  it  took  a  long  time  before 
Europe  came  to  know  to  what  extent  they  are  phonetic 
writing.  The  French  missionaries,  who  read  these 
characters  with  ease,  who  understood  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written,  who  lived  in  the  country  where 
they  were  constantly  employed  and  where  the  principle 
of  their  composition  was  perfectly  understood,  enter- 
tained, nevertheless,  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  their 
figurative  signification.  It  was  reserved  for  M.  Abel 
E^musat  to  disseminate  more  correct  notions  on  this 
subject.  What  trouble  it  cost  to  gain  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have  a  phonetic 
value,  how  isolated  and  obscure  are  the  utterances  on 
this  matter  of  the  elder  writers  down  to  ChampoUion, 
who,  in  his  turn,  was  aided  by  the  light  thrown  on 
Chinese  writing  and  justly  often  refers  to  it,  is  notorious. 
We  need  certainly,  therefore,  not  wonder  at  Spanish 
writers  who  represent  Mexican  picture-writing  as 
consisting  of  actual  paintings.     But  it  is   with   this 
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exactly  as  with  the  two  other  modes  of  writing  similar 
to  it.  On  a  closer  inspection  we  find  in  all  of  them 
the  contrast  to  ours  indeed  great  enough,  but  not  so 
absolute  as  at  first  sight  it  appeared.  We  find  the 
true  and  irreconcilable  contrast  between  writing  and 
painting  by  no  means  annulled  in  them ;  the  picture 
represents  the  thing  while  writing  represents  the  word, 
and  in  this  sense  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  are, 
no  doubt,  writing  and  not  pictures.  What,  therefore, 
we  may  designate  as  the  real  invention  of  writing 
would  have  been  the  collection  of  a  limited  cycle  of 
pictures  of  visible  objects,  each  of  which  reminds 
us  equally  of  the  word,  i.e.,  the  name  of  the  object. 
Here  writing  certainly  coincides  with  drawing,  but  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  necessitate  our  believing  there 
had  previously  existed  an  independent,  non-symboli- 
cal employment  of  painting.  Language  points  to  a  re- 
versed way :  the  German  maZew,  as  derived  from  Gothic 
meljan,  primarily  signifies  "to  write;"  of  ypd^o)  the 
same  holds  good.  The  Slavonic  pisatj,  to  whose  affinity 
with  the  nipistam  of  the  Persian  inscriptions  Professor 
Spiegel  has  drawn  attention,  signified  already  among 
the  two  Indo-European  peoples  "  to  write,"  while  the 
Greek  ttoiklXo^;,  and  the  well-known  corresponding 
Sanskrit  words  refer  to  colour.  But,  I  would  ask, 
what  was  the  object  of  these  ancient  drawings,  and 
what  gave  rise  to  them?  It  is  plain  that  this  ques- 
tion is  inseparable  from  that  as  to  the  earliest  employ- 
ment of  writing,  its  subject-matter,  and  even  the  material 
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on  which  people  wrote.  And  here,  again,  language 
affords  us  a  momentous  hint.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  great  number  of  the  words  signifying  "  to  write  "  can 
be  proved  to  be  derived  from  the  signification  "to 
scratch."  Fpdcfxo  and  scriho,  the  English  to  write,  the 
Northern  rista  runir,  to  scratch  Eunes,  our  reissen, 
Miss,  are  obvious  examples.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Sanskrit  root  likh.  The  earliest  writing  was 
scratched.  But  on  what  ?  We  see  it  in  the  remotest 
antiquity  engraved  on  rocks  and  applied  to  sacred  monu- 
mental purposes.  But  there  are  also  numerous  testi- 
monies to  the  process  of  scratching  in  wood,  and  this 
seems  the  more  likely  as  regards  the  primitive  time  at 
which  the  very  first  beginnings  of  writing  took  their 
origin.  I  would  remind  you  of  the  Chinese  wood-tablets 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Shi-King  (ii.  8),  where  a 
warrior  laments,  saying,  "  Why  should  I  not  think  of  my 
return  home  ?  But  I  fear  the  writing  on  this  tablet," 
i.e.,  the  command  written  on  a  wooden  tablet.  Still 
simpler  and  as  numerously  testified  is  the  process  of 
writing  on  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  on  that  of  the 
birch.  Pliny  (xvi.  1 3)  gives  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  spies  who  carve  letters,  which  are  at  first  invi- 
sible, in  the  fresh  bark  of  trees.  In  our  German  Zache 
we  have  a  special  word  for  a  sign  carved  in  a  tree; 
it  is  probably  related  to  the  Sanskrit  root  likh.  In 
"  Yikramorvasi "  we  meet  with  a  passage  spoken  of  in 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  "History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit 
Literature,"  where  Urvasi  writes  a  love-letter  on  a 
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birch  leaf,  i.e.,  a  leaf  of  birch  bark.  Even  in  "  Simpli- 
cissimus"  we  still  read  of  a  book  written  on  birch 
bark.  But  if  we  inquire  more  searchingly  into  the 
motives  that  may  have  determined  the  people  in 
primitive  times  to  supersede  with  such  consistency 
as,  at  least,  etymology  renders  it  probable,  so  simple 
a  process  as  the  spreading  of  colour  by  carving,  and 
altogether  if  we  seriously  ask  ourselves  what  might 
have  been  their  immediate  motive  for  writing  or 
drawing,  we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  go  a  step 
farther  guided  by  language.  A  closer  observation  of 
nearly  all  the  words  used  for  the  idea  of  writing 
seems  to  go  a  considerable  way  towards  proving 
that  the  writing  material  which  floated,  as  it  were, 
before  language  in  bestowing  these  appellations  was 
no  other  than  the  human  body;  in  other  words,  that 
writing  has  developed  from  tattooing.  The  special 
direction  which  the  development  of  the  meaning  has 
in  each  case  taken  is  a  subject  never  to  be  neglected 
in  tracing  the  historical  root  of  a  word-notion.  Thus, 
e.g.,  it  would  be  insufficient  to  have  set  up  in  ypdcjid), 
"  to  write,"  a  general  primary  meaning  of  "  to  grave," 
and  we  should  be  even  absolutely  wrong  if  we 
attempted  to  find  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  ideas  in  stone  or  wood  writing.  For  the  Greek 
word  has  its  definite  history;  before  it  acquired  its 
special  meaning  to  write,  it  already  had  a  special 
signification,  which  was  not  that  of  chiselling  and 
hewing  of  stone  and  wood,  but  quite  distinctly  the 
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scratching  into  the  skin.  Its  idea  is  in  the  first 
instance  connected,  not  indeed  with  sculpo,  7Xv^q), 
but  with  scalpo  and  ry\d(j)(o.  Homer  seven  times  uses 
the  word  with  its  derivations  of  slight  wounds  caused 
by  missiles,  of  hurts  in  the  skin,  grazing  or  flaying,  also 
of  scratching  with  thorns ;  once,  too,  i7riypd<j>(o  occurs 
in  the  "  Iliad  "  of  the  sign  which  is  scratched  on  the  lot; 
once  rypd^o)  in  the  much-discussed  passage  (vi.  167  sq.) 
where  Proitos  "dreads  indeed  to  kill  Bellerophon, 
but  sends  him  to  Lycia,  giving  him  sad  signs,  after 
having  scratched  many  fatal  ones  on  a  folded  tablet, 
which  he  commands  him  to  show  his  father-in-law,  so 
that  he  may  perish."  The  reference  to  the  skin, 
moreover,  is  still  extant  in  the  later  word  f^pdirrrj^, 
"  wrinkled."  To  the  word  ypKpaaOac,  which  Professor 
Benfey  very  correctly  places  by  the  side  of  scriho,  "  to 
write,"  Hesychius  ascribes  the  additional  meanings  in 
the  Laconic  dialect  of  "  to  scrape  "  and  "  pluck  "  (f ueti/, 
(TKvWeiv).  The  Hebrew  sefer,  "writing,"  may  in  the 
same  way  be  explained  by  the  Chaldean  sappar,  "  to 
shear,"  mispera,  "shears,"  for  which,  according  to  all 
analogy,  we  may  assume  the  scraping  of  the  skin  to  have 
been  the  fundamental  idea.  The  word  katah,  common 
to  the  Semitic  family,  occurs  at  such  an  early  date  as 
Semitic  writing  is  mentioned  at  all  (Lev.  xix.  28),  in 
the  prohibition  "not  to  print  any  marks  upon"  the 
skin,  and  the  hetdbet  there  used  seems  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive expressly  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  tattooing, 
which  is  thereby  at  the  same  time  indicated  as,  accord- 
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ing  to  all  appearance,  a  religious  practice  among  the 
Semitic  peoples.^ 

The  word  "  tattoo  "  is  borrowed  from  the  Marquesas 
dialect  of  the  Oceanic  family  of  languages,  its  form 
there  being  tatii.     In  the  language  of  the  Sandwich 


^  In  connection  with  the  above  lecture,  Professor  Fleischer  has 
added  from  the  Arabic  a  considerable  number  of  examples  of  the  transi- 
tion of  the  idea  from  scratching  to  writing,  but  expressed  his  dissent 
with  regard  to  the  derivation  of  kataba  from  the  same  fundamental 
idea,  and,  comparing  it  with  ^attfta^un,  "army,"  kattaha,  "collecting 
such  a  one,  levying" — though  it  is  to  be  presumed  without  associating 
with  it  the  idea  of  conscription — assumed  for  it  the  signification  of 
joining^  stringing  together.  I  will  not  attempt  to  oppose  such  a 
meaning  of  the  root  in  question,  and  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
the  parallel  quoted  by  Professor  Fleischer  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Yet,  apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  words  quoted  might  be 
kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  root  signifying  "to  write,"  a  root 
having  two  quite  different  significations  being  notoriously  nothing 
uncommon  in  Semitic  languages,  two  further  explanations  appear 
to  me  admissible.  First,  the  meaning  "host"  might  equally  with 
the  German  word  Schar  be  derived  from  "separating"  as  well  as  from 
"joining,"  and  go  back  to  the  primary  sense  of  "scratching"  assumed 
, for  kataba,  which  would  be  connected  with  qasab,  "to  split,  to 
shear,"  chasab,  "to  carve,"  e.g.,  writing  on  rocks,  and  the  like.  But, 
secondly,  there  are  some  positive  instances  in  which  the  idea  of 
counting  proceeds  from  that  of  writing,  i.e.,  in  the  sense  of  "making 
strokes."  Thus  the  Kafir  word  bala  signifies  to  "write,"  "count," 
and  "reckon,"  and  finally,  too,  to  "relate  ;  "  and  yet  the  words  here 
formed  of  the  root  with  the  meanings  of  "  sign,"  "  stain,"  "  colour," 
show  writing  to  be  the  fundamental  idea.  Dohne  in  his  Zulu  Kafir 
Dictionary  (Cape  Town,  1857)  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  on 
the  whole  very  correctly  thus:  "The  original  idea  of  \^Titing  and 
numbering  with  the  Kafir  was  that  of  representing  things  by  a  simple 
figure,  and  coincides  with  those  of  other  nations.  If  a  description  of 
a  thing  was  to  be  given,  a  certain  shape,  form,  stroke,  or  line  was 
made  in  the  sand,  or  in  the  ground.  These  were  the  signs  for  both 
WT-'iting  and  numbering,  every  new  number  being  rejiresented  by 
another  stroke  or  mark.  Or,  if  this  practice  was  not  convenient  for 
counting,  one  finger  of  the  hand  was  raised  instead  of  a  stroke  in  the 
ground.  The  sense  of  writing  is,  therefore,  primary,  and  that  of 
counting  secondary."     Compare  with  this,  too,  the  above-mentioned 
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Islands  h  is  substituted  for  the  missing  t;  the  word 
hakaUy  "to  write,"  belonging  to  it,  does  not  there- 
fore materially  differ  from  tatu.  In  the  language  of 
the  Marquesas^  itself,  too,  tatau  means  "  to  read,  cipher, 
draw."     Another  word,  common  to  both  dialects,  with 


significations  "to  reckon,"  "to  draw,"  in  the  word  tatau  of  the 
Marquesas  Islands.  The  analogy  of  ideas  here  quoted  from  quite 
distant  spheres  of  language,  on  the  nature  of  which  in  general  I  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  first  volume  of  my  work,  "  Ursprung  und 
Entwickelung  der  menschlichen  Sprache  und  Vernunft "  ("On  the 
Origin  and  Evolution  of  Human  Speech  and  Reason,"  Stuttgart, 
J.  G.  Gotta,  1868)— the  above  lecture  is  only  an  abridged  extract 
from  a  chapter  of  the  as  yet  unpublished  second  volume — seems  to 
me  important,  too,  for  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  root  safar,  of 
which  Fiirst  justly  lays  down  three  principal  meanings  in  the 
following  order*: — i.  To  incise,  write;  2.  to  count,  appropriately 
to  make  incisions,  marks ;  and  3.  to  relate.  While,  namely, 
safar  means  only  "to  count,"  and  zipper  (in  the  Piel),  "to 
count"  and  "relate"  (subsequently  also  "to  speak,"  e.g.,  "Adam 
spoke  Aramean,"  Synh.  38b.),  and  the  substantive  derivation 
mispar  and  some  others  less  in  use  convey  the  same  meaning,  sefer 
mostly  signifies  "book, "  often,  too,  "document,  letter, "in  some  passages 
the  material  on  which  was  written,  besides  absolutely  "writing,"  to, 
ypd/xfiara,  e.g.,  "  to  teach  the  writing  and  language  of  the  Ghaldeans" 
(Dan.  i.  4)  ;  the  prophet  Isaiah  expresses  "to  know  to  read"  (xxix. 
1 1, 12)  by  yada  sefer.  The  sense  of  "register,"  which  the  word,  Gen.  v.  i, 
may  be  taken  to  bear,  is  intermediate  between  to  count  and  write ;  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  remarkable  word  sofer.  This  word  evidently 
denoted  the  dignitary  whom  we  find  represented  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  with  the  writing  tablet  or  scroll  in  the  act  of 
recording,  and  might  therefore  be  translated  by  "writer"  as  well  as  by 
"  teller,  recorder."  In  the  post-biblical  language  the  word  appears  in 
quite  a  different  meaning,  viz.,  as  scholar.  Only  with  reference  to 
Ezra  we  meet  with  this  signification  also  in  several  biblical  passages. 
Should  it  here  be  only  a  change  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  the 
case  of  Ezra's  title,  which  perhaps  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Babylon  in  quite  a  diff"erent  sense  ?  For  the  rest,  the  honourable  title 
in  the  passages  in  question  seems  only  intended  to  express  that  Ezra 
was  able  to  read  well  (see  especially  Neh.  viii.  and  Ezra  vii.  6)  ;  at 
most  perhaps  that  he  was  well  read  {litteratus),  i.e.,  in  the  law  ;  and  I 
would  here  render  it  rather  by  "  reader  "  than  "  scribe"  (i.e.,  writer). 
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a  slight  variation,  is  tiki — in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
kiki — "  to  tattoo,  paint,  write."  It  also  means  "  carved 
image,"  in  which  sense  it  springs  from  "  token "  (sign), 
like  signum.  A  New  Zealand  tomb,  too,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  Hochstetter's  "  Neuseeland  " 

The  meaning  "  scholar*"  doubtless  proceeds  from  sefer  in  the  sense  of 
writing,  art  of  reading  ;  a  "  scholar  "  was  originally  he  that  could  read 
and  write,  for  this  earliest  import  of  grammar  and  the  grammarian 
(ypafifxaTiK-q,  ypafxfiaTiKds:)  was  for  some  time  the  sum  total  of  all 
erudition.  When  matters  changed,  sofer  not  only  received  the  idea  of 
learned  man  (scribe,  ypafxfiaTei^),  but  even  that  of  elementary  teacher, 
as  conveyed  by  the  Greek  word  ypafifiarLCT'^s  ;  nay,  as  the  once  rare 
learning  had  passed  on  to  the  children,  we  meet  even  with  a  Talmudic 
passage  (of  the  third  century)  where  the  Abecedarians  are  called  Soferim 
(Kidd.  iv.  13).  Another  Talmudical  passage  (Kidd.  30)  derives  this  (at 
that  time  obsolete)  appellation  of  the  **  former  "  scholars  from  the  sig- 
nification "to  count,"  i.e.,  as  of  those  who  had  counted  the  letters  of 
the  law.  In  the  latest  Hebrew,  sofer  means  scribe  {scriba,  notarius), 
copyist  (of  the  law,  religious  documents,  &c.).  Now,  as  regards  katab, 
this  root  does  not  occur  in  Genesis,  as,  indeed,  it  is  significant  that  before 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  writing  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  and  even 
sefer  only  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (Gen.  v.  i),  in  the  sense  of 
register.  Subsequently  katab,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  ordinary  verbal 
root  for  to  write,  with  which  the  substantive  sefer  is  very  frequently 
connected.  But  there  are  also  some  few  passages  in  which  the  verb 
signifies  nothing  but  to  count,  especially  Isa.  x.  19,  "And  the  rest 
of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  count  (write) 
them,"  where  mispar  too,  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  properly  speak- 
ing, means  as  much  as  "what  can  be  counted."  Again,  "The  Lord 
shall  count  (yispor),  when  he  writeth  up  the  people,  that  this  man  was 
born  there  "  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6).  Such  a  use  of  katab  no  doubt  proceeds 
from  counting  by  strokes,  not  from  a  more  complicated  notation.  If 
in  the  first  quoted  passage  the  writing  of  the  number  in  Hebrew  letters 
was  perhaps  to  be  conveyed,  we  have  to  consider  that  in  them  400  is 
easier  to  write  than  11,  and  not  much  more  difficult  than  i.  Accord- 
ingly the  Arabic  katibatun  too  might  go  back  to  such  a  primitive 
counting  in  writing  and  simply  mean  "  number,"  the  rather  as  the 
sofer  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  too,  had  principally  to  note 
down  the  army  (see  particularly  Isa.  lii.  25,  2  Kings  xxv.  19,  2  Chron. 
xxvi.  II).  Indeed  counting  by  strokes  is  to  be  traced  back  to  as  early 
a  date  as  writing  in  general,  and  even  the  employment  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  as  figures  was  introduced  along  with  it  in  Europe. 
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(p.  20i),  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  natives  by  the 
designation  of  tiki.  As  regards  the  original  significa- 
tion of  t%ki,  we  gather  it  from  tikao,  "  to  sting,  irritate," 
tikaue,  "gnat,"  tikao  and  tiJco-tiko,  "sensual  pleasure." 
According  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  statement  in 
"  XJeber  die  Yerschiedenheit  des  menschlichen  Sprach- 
baus"  (On  the  Variety  of  Structures  of  Human 
Languages,"  p.  406),  Jacquet  observes  "that  among 
those  tribes  the  ideas  of  writing  and  tattooing  are 
closely  connected." 

In  Zimmermann's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Gang  Language," 
which  is  spoken  by  a  tribe  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  West 
Africa,  the  root  nma  is  explained  by  "to  scratch" — 
e.g.,  the  face — "  to  make  strokes  or  signs,  to  write."  In 
the  Burmese  language  koh  (according  to  Schleier- 
macher)  means  "to  scratch,"  as  children  do,  and  "to 
write."  The  same  transition  is  found  in  the  Kafir 
word  loha. 

In  order  to  find  a  similar  connection  of  the  two 
ideas  among  the  ancient  civilised  nations  probable, 
we  should  remember  the  testimony  we  have  to  the 
early  and  widely  diffused  practice  of  marking  the 
body  with  signs  scratched  in.  Tattooing  itself  occurs 
among  the  savage  tribes  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  recently  discgvered  parts  of  the  earth. 
Of  the  Kabyls  it  is  reported  that,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing their  tribes,  they  wear  pictures  of  animals 
on  the  forehead,  nose,  temples,  or  on  one  of  the  cheeks ; 
such  tattooing  is  done  by  puncturing  the  skin  with  fine 
needles  dipped  in  a  caustic  fluid.     A  similar  process  is 
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met  with  everywhere  in  Central  Africa,  as  well  as  in 
the  Caroline  Archipelago.  "Tattooing,"  says  Hero- 
dotus (v.  6),  speaking  of  the  Thracians,  "  is  considered 
aristocratic ;  non-tattooed  people  are  looked  down  upon 
as  ignoble."  Xenophon  gives  a  somewhat  more  minute 
description  of  the  same  practice  among  the  Mosynoekoi 
(An.  V.  4,  32).  He  says,  "They  showed  us  pampered 
children  of  aristocratic  parents,  who  had  been  fed  with 
boiled  chestnuts;  they  were  very  delicate  and  white, 
and  nearly  as  stout  as  they  were  tall;  their  backs 
and  fronts  were  tattooed,  the  former  in  gaudy  colours, 
the  latter  all  over  with  marks."  Also  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments  of  Biban-el-Moluk  tattooed  men  are  found 
depicted.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  as  we  learn 
from  Petronius  (Sat.  c.  103  sq^q^),  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  brand  criminals  and  slaves,  for  which  latter 
it  seems  to  have  been  originally  introduced;  and  equally 
so  among  the  Persians,  of  whom  Herodotus  (vii.  233) 
reports  they  had,  at  Xerxes'  orders,  branded  with  the 
royal  mark  the  Theban  deserters  at  Thermopylae.  This 
practice,  which  had  no  other  intention  but  that  of  dis- 
tinguishing by  some  mark,  proceeded  from  tattooing. 
At  all  events,  we  are  wrong  in  giving  the  Greek  word 
a  different  sense,  especially  that  of  an  actual  burning 
in  of  the  mark.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  ctt/^o)  used  for 
tattooing  in  the  passages  quoted.  The  correspond- 
ing punishment  of  the  Chinese  has  adhered  to  this 
original  form.  It  consists  in  pricking  with  a  needle 
marks  in  the  flesh  of  the  culprit  and  then  making 
them  durable  by  a  black  dye.    This  process,  which 
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closely  resembles  tattooing,  is  called  ihsi,    5  y,  and 

hUng,  ^'/  y  1^/j)  l'^^.  The  Manchu  word 
for  it  is  sabsimhi  (according  to  von  der  Gabelentzj, 
"to  brand,  to  tattoo,  and  a  work  with  the  needle." 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  acupuncture,  which  in  times  im- 
memorial the  Chinese  employed  as  a  remedy,  is  like- 
wise to  be  traced  to  the  tattooing  process,  so  far  as 
it  might  be  regarded  as  holy  and  salutary.  Horses 
were  notoriously  provided  among  the  Greeks  with 
marks  branded  in  their  haunches  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  their  breed.  For  this  object  characters 
were  employed,  and  their  being  thus  employed  was 
probably  as  old  a  practice  among  the  Greeks  as  alpha- 
betic writing  itself;  at  least  the  letter  hoppa,  that 
so  early  ceased  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  among 
those  characters.  The  Caucasians  have  to  this  day 
a  complete  and  abundant  alphabet  of  signs  which 
likewise  serve  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  distinguish- 
ing their  horses. 

The  Biblical  expression,  "  I  will  not  forget  thee 
(Zion) ;  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of  my 
hands ;  thy  walls  are  continually  before  me  "  (Isa.  xlix. 
15,  16),  may,  perhaps,  remind  us  of  the  practice  of 
tattooing.  Equally  so  the  well-known  incident 
reported  by  Herodotus  (v.  35),  that  Histiseus,  with 
a  view  by  stealth  to  summon  Aristagoras  to  revolt, 
shaved  a  slave,  wrote  the  missive  on  his  head,  and, 
his  hair  having  grown  again,  despatched  him  on  his 
errand,  points  to  a  sphere  of  ideas  which  is  not  un- 
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accustomed  to  regard  the  human  body  as  writing 
material.  It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  note- 
worthy that  Herodotus  in  the  passage  cited  uses  the 
word  eWtfe,  which  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  tattooing 
or  puncturing.  With  respect  to  form,  writing  presents 
no  contrast  to  tattooing.  Some  tribes  mark  their  skin 
with  figures  of  animals  of  the  most  various  kinds.  Such 
marks  are  in  form  regular  pictures  like  the  earliest 
writing.  Mostly,  however,  the  marks  scratched  in  the 
flesh  are  linear.  Hochstetter  says  o^  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  the  Maoris,  the  aborigines  of  New 
Zealand  ("  Neuseeland,"  p.  299),  "  They  are  figures  four 
feet  high,  carved  out  of  wood,  round  which  are  hung 
garments  or  cloths,  and  on  which  the  faithful  imitation 
of  the  tattooed  lines  on  the  face  of  the  deceased  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature.  By  them  the  Maori  knows 
to  whom  the  monument  is  erected.  Certain  lines  de- 
note the  name,  others  the  family  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged,  and  others  again  the  person  himself.  Close 
imitation  of  tattooing  in  the  face,  therefore,  is  to  the 
Maori  tantamount  to  the  likeness  of  a  portrait,  and 
he  requires  no  further  inscription  to  know  what  chief 
lies  buried  underneath."  The  style  of  drawing  here  is 
linear,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  words  used  for 
"  writing  "  likewise  generally  have  the  primary  sense 
of  making  strokes.  From  the  Greek  jpd(j)(o,  e.g.,  the 
idea  of  "  line,"  "  stroke,"  rypdfjLfxrj,  is  developed  in  as 
direct  a  manner  as  "  writing  "  and  "  picture." 

A  curious  relic  of  genuine  tattooing  has  been  pre- 
served   amidst   our  very  civilisation.      Among   Euro- 
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pean  sailors,  and  partly,  too,  among  soldiers,  regular 
gaudy  tattooing  is  still  practised.  The  operation 
is  performed  by  experts  with  an  instrument  quite 
similar  to  that  described  by  Cook,  viz.,  composed  of 
stuck-up  needles.  In  this  way  sailors  or  soldiers  have 
their  arms  and  chests  marked  with  symbols  of  their 
profession;  sometimes,  too,  regular  writing  is  used. 
This  is  doubtless  an  imitation  of  savage  tribes. 

In  some  words  used  to  convey  the  idea  of  writing, 
there  is  a  certain  vacillation  between  the  primary  sense 
of  scratching  in  and  dyeing.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tattooing  implied  both 
together,  and,  by  aid  of  the  blood  flowing  from  the 
wound,  did  so  from  the  very  first.  From  man's  own 
body  the  characters  were  probably  next  transferred  to 
objects  to  which  they  were  applied  as  marks.  It  is  even 
reported  that  some  Indian  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  their  pedigrees,  carved,  in  the  order  of  their 
succession,  the  so-called  totems  i.e.,  symbolic  pictures 
of  their  tribes,  for  which  they  employed  figures  of 
animals,  such  as  the  bear,  buffalo,  and  the  like,  in 
trees,  oars,  canoes,  and  weapons.  This  is  already  a 
kind  of  writing  for  the  mere  purpose  of  recording,  with- 
out reference  to  the  material  on  which  the  writing 
is  carried  on.  The  walls  of  Egyptian  temples  and 
palaces,  owing  to  the  mass  of  characters  with  which 
they  were  covered,  have  been  likened  to  books;  the 
inscriptions  on  the  mighty  rocks  at  Persepolis  and 
Bisitun  contain  entire  histories  ;  why  should  not,  in  a 
ruder  stage,  a  like  use  be  made  of  trees  and  animals  ? 
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The  loosening  of  the  bark,  with  writing  upon  it,  from 
a  tree,  the  stripping  of  the  skin,  furnished  with  marks, 
from  an  animal,  would  be,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  step  towards  rendering  the  writing  independent, 
— the  production  of  the  first  book,  as  it  were.  Among 
the  New  Zealanders,  who  have  adopted  an  alphabet  of 
fourteen  letters  from  the  English,  the  custom  at  pre- 
sent prevails  of  writing  their  names  or  greetings  to 
their  friends  with  shells  on  the  leaves  of  flax  bushes. 
"  The  Dinka  negroes,"  as  Mitterrutzner  reports,  "  often 
scratch  or  carve  with  a  thorn  or  pointed  iron  on  soft 
pumpkin  shells  the  rough  outlines  of  human  beings, 
crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  other  animals.  This  mode  of 
graving  they  call  gor.  When  they  happened  to  see  a 
missionary  write,  they  would  say  jen  a  gor,  he  engraves, 
scratches  in,  draws."  The  most  ancient  relics  of 
Chinese  writing  that  are  still  preserved  are  inscrip- 
tions on  consecrated  vessels,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
inscription  was  presumably  intended  as  a  mark  of  the 
utmost  durability,  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  afforded 
why  at  first  it  was  not  written  on,  but  graven  in,  the 
vessels.  An  analogous  conception  seems  to  have  been 
at  all  times  associated  with  the  idea  of  "  sign : "  signum, 
e.g.,  as  Professor  George  Curtius  has  justly  inferred  from 
sigillum,  was  primarily  an  engraved  sign.  Ebel  has  ex- 
plained it  from  stignum,  and  has  unnecessarily,  I  think, 
subsequently  withdrawn  this  ingenious  explanation; 
for  signum  would  in  that  case  be  related  not  only  to 
the  Gothic  taiJcns,  the  English  token,  our  Zeichen,  but 
also  to  stechen  (to  sting)  and  o-rtfo),  the  genuine  Greek 
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designation  for  tattooing,  mentioned  above.    That  zeich" 
nen  (to  design)  was  derived  from  Zeichen  (sign),  and 
dessiner  from  signum,  shows  us  anew  the  symbolic  pur- 
pose at  first  associated  with  designing.     An  object,  an 
animal,  a  man  was  designed,  that  is,  provided  with  a 
sign  which  made  it  recognisable,  marked  it  as  a  pos- 
session or  consecrated  it.     There  is  a  consecration  by 
the  impression  of  a  sign  still  more  primitive  than  that 
just  described,  and  the  purpose  of  which  is  at  the  same 
time  transparent  enough:   I  mean  the   so-called   red 
Jvafid  of  the  Indians.     Schoolcraft  has  found  it  depicted 
as  a  holy  emblem  on  bark,  on  hides  of  animals,  on 
wooden  tablets,  but  also  on  the  bodies  of  dancers.     In 
the  latter  case  the  picture  was  produced  by  the  print 
of  a  hand    smeared    with    clay  on    the    chest,   the 
shoulder,  and  other  parts   of  the   body.     What   this 
hand,  so  universal  among  the  Indian  tribes,  may  mean, 
will  scarcely  remain  doubtful  to  any  one  who  has  seen 
the  radiant  hands  of  the  sun-god  on  Egyptian  repre- 
sentations, or  read  in  the  Veda  hymns  of  the  golden- 
handed  Savitri.     The  red,  or  sometimes  white,  hand, 
with  which  an  object,  and  even  the  body  of  a  man,  is 
painted  and  consecrated  in  the  most  simple  manner,  is 
hardly  aught  else  but  the  sun. 

Long  as  the  way  may  seem  from  such  a  sign,  im- 
pressed almost  like  an  incidental  animal  trace,  up  to 
our  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  in  which  the  faint 
remnant  of  a  hand  denotes  simply  the  sound  i  or/,  yet 
I  believe  the  origin  of  writing  may  be  explained  in 
this  manner  without    leaving   too    wide    gaps.      To 
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scratch  in  signs  with  a  view  to  making  them  per- 
manent, to  multiply  them,  to  employ  them  more  espe- 
cially on  monuments,  to  make  use  of  them  as  phpnetic 
signs,  to  arrange  them  into  a  kind  of  system,  as  was 
done  by  one  or  several  gifted  tribes,  these  are  steps 
which  betoken  indeed  an  admirable  but  no  longer  an 
absolutely  marvellous  progress.    Equally  the  transition 
from   an    Egyptian  system   of   hieroglyphics   to  real 
alphabetic   writing  is  certainly  by  no  means   incon- 
ceivable.    The  latest  form  of  Egyptian  writing,  the  so- 
called  Demotic,  though  only  its  last  abbreviation  in 
current  hand,  produces  outwardly  the  impression  of  an 
alphabetic  writing,  and  was  considered  as  such  before 
people  ventured  to  seek  for  a  phonetic  principle  in  the 
hieroglyphics.     It  is  to  that  impression,  and  to  the 
decipherment  under   its   dominion   by  De   Sacy  and 
Akerblad  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  owe  that  of  the 
hieroglyphics   too,  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  lan- 
guage and  primeval  history  of  Egypt  in  general.     As  to 
the  nature  and  the  application  of  the  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bols, we  must  consider  that  the  employment  of  the 
hieroglyphs  which  comes  nearest  that  of  alphabetic 
writing,  viz.,  that  where  the  initial  sound  has  a  value, 
happens  to  be  indisputably  the   practice   in  foreign 
names,  and  that  the  Egyptians,  if  they  had  wished  to 
make  use  of  their  writing  for  a  Semitic  language,  would 
certainly  have  done  so  according  to  that  principle.   The 
great  step  to  a  real  alphabetic  writing  consists  in  the 
latter  having  only  one  sign  for  a  sound,  whereas  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  even  when  it  proceeds  strictly  on  the 
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alphabetic  principle,  has  always  the  option  left  between 
various  pictures.  Without  the  reduction  of  phonetic 
hieroglyphics  to  the  smallest  number  possible,  the 
alphabet  would  have  had  many  hundreds  of  letters 
instead  of  twenty- two,  and  this  reduction  would  there- 
fore be  what  we  may  allow  to  pass  for  the  invention  of 
alphabetic  writing.  Those  acquainted  with  Egyptian 
writing  are  aware  that  •  supports  for  such  a  simplifica- 
tion exist  in  hieroglyphic  orthography  itself,  which,  by 
the  way,  far  from  having  been  a  conscious  choice,  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  outcome  of  a  development  ex- 
tending over  many  centuries. 

If,  instead  of  starting  from  an  entirely  instinctive 
origin  of  writing,  wholly  unconscious  of  its  final  pur- 
poses, we  were  to  set  human  ingenuity  the  task  of 
creating  this  wonderful  art,  we  should  encounter  the 
same  impossibility  as  when  we  would  make  language 
originate  in  human  reason  and  reflection.  If  language 
were  an  invention,  the  wisdom  of  man  previous  to  such 
invention  would  have  been  infinitely  superior  to  what 
it  is  at  present.  As  in  language,  so  in  writing  too, 
with  all  the  intellect  displayed  in  it,  though  it  was 
developed  in  what  was  already  nearly  the  historical 
period,  we  cannot  recognise  a  production  of  the  in- 
tellect itself,  but  only  one  of  those  instinctive  crea- 
tions of  the  human  mind  which,  though  results  of  an 
irrational  evolution,  conceal  within  them  the  highest 
and  most  admirable  symptoms  of  reason,  exactly  as  do 
the  marvels  of  nature  that  surround  us. 
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The  Discovery  of  Fire. 

[A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Museum  Club  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
March  25,  1870.] 

Among  the  blessings  which  man  from  the  earliest  times 
called  his  own,  some  are  so  indispensable  to  him,  aye,  so 
inseparable  from  his  nature,  that  it  is  easier  for  him 
to  beheve  he  has  possessed  them  from  all  time  than  to 
form  any  conception  of  how  he  may  have  acquired  them. 
The  most  universal  of  these  purely  human  blessings,  lan- 
guage, still  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  forces  of  nature. 
If  its  possession  by  man  ever  had  a  beginning,  it  could 
only  have  come  to  him  by  nature,  but  could  not  have 
been  discovered  or  invented  by  him.  But  it  is  different 
with  those  blessings  that  he  owes  to  culture.  Impos- 
sible as,  for  instance,  it  is  to  ascribe  alphabetic  writing 
to  a  conscious  invention,  seeing  that  such  an  invention 
would  presuppose  a  superhuman  wisdom  by  which  the 
inventor  perceived  that  all  our  speech  is  only  a  thou- 
sand-fold combination  of  twenty-four  sounds ;  yet  writ- 
ing cannot  have  developed  without  the  aid  of  reflection. 
Man  is  perhaps  by  nature  a  speaking  being,  certainly 
not  a  writing  one.     In  a  still  higher  degree  this  holds 
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good  of  material  productions,  of  implements  and  tools 
with  which  the  human  race  has  supplied  and  improved 
its  existence.  Each  of  these  implements  must,  in  how- 
ever rude  a  condition,  have  once  become  serviceable  to 
man  for  the  first  time  ;  the  idea  of  its  utility  must  once 
have  dawned  upon  some  generation  or  another;  and 
however  great  the  difference  may  be  between  a  steam- 
engine  of  our  day  and  the  earliest  stone  hammer,  the 
being  who  for  the  first  time  armed  his  hand  with  such 
a  tool,  and  in  this  way  for  the  first  time  perhaps  beat 
the  kernel  of  a  fruit  out  of  its  hard  shell,  must,  it  would 
appear,  have  felt  within  him  a  breath  of  that  inspira- 
tion which  a  discoverer  in  our  own  time  feels  when  a 
new  idea  flashes  upon  him.  And  in  this  sense,  I  sup- 
pose, we  may  venture  to  call  the  preparation  of  arti- 
ficial fire  an  invention,  a  discovery,  though  the  same 
rule  applies  to  fire  as  to  all  the  characteristically  distinc- 
tive acquisitions  of  man  as  compared  to  the  brute,  viz., 
their  being  in  fact  too  great,  of  too  momentous  conse- 
quences to  the  fortunes  of  the  race,  not  to  make  it 
appear  doubtful  whether  we  may  trace  them  back  to  a 
human  origin,  to  a  discovery  of  the  human  mind. 

Tire  belongs  to  those  distinctive  possessions  of  man, 
such  as  tools  and  implements,  language  and  religion, 
without  which  we  cannot  conceive  of  humanity. 
All  the  reports  about  tribes  who  were  said  not  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it  have  proved  fables,  nay, 
inconceivable.  But  surely  it  is  no  less  inconceivable 
for  an  animal  to  make  fire  itself,  or  even  to  avail  itself 
of  it.    Its  effect  on  the  higher  brute  creation  is  terror 
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the  wolf,  the  lion,  the  elephant,  are  kept  aloof  from  the 
encampments  of  man  by  fire.  And  if  we  admire  in 
genius  not  only  a  superior  intellectual  endowment  but 
the  boldness  of  attempting  to  think  of  what  has  never 
been  thought  of  by  any  one  before,  and  to  undertake 
what  has  never  been  done  before,  it  was  surely  an  act  of 
genius  when  man  approached  the  dreaded  glow,  when  he 
bore  the  flame  before  him  over  the  earth  on  the  top  of 
the  ignited  log  of  wood — an  act  of  daring  without  a  proto- 
type in  the  animal  world,  and  in  its  consequences  for  the 
development  of  human  culture  truly  immeasurable.  If 
antiquity  beheld  in  that  hero  of  the  well-known  legend, 
in  Prometheus,  who  brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  the 
author  of  all  culture,  we  who  live  in  the  age  of  indus- 
try, we  to  whom  fire  is  the  substitute  for  millions  of 
hands'  and  horse  power,  will  probably  be  inclined  to 
rate  such  a  boon  still  more  highly.  But  in  the  domuin 
of  material  progress  we  are  too  much  accustomed  to  that 
great  feat  of  man  to  think  we  need  for  the  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  our  civilisation  the  aid  of  gods  or 
demigods ;  we  rather  seek  for  a  motive  which  might  in 
some  measure  resemble  the  powerful  and  intelligent 
industry  of  our  times,  and  (singularly  enough  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  having  such  an  infinite  variety  of  uses 
as  fire)  we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  such  a 
motive,  a  practical  reason  for  meditating  the  invention, 
or  even  for  endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  fire 
for  practical  application,  can  scarcely  have  existed  in 
primeval  times. 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  an  accidental  impulse,  perhaps 
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of  an  object  set  fire  to  by  a  flash  of  lightning  or  a 
forest-fire,  which  may  for  the  first  time  have  thrown 
the  flame  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  man, 
who  would  then  soon  have  learned  to  avail  him- 
self of  it.  But  though  little  weight  may  be  attached 
to  the  observation,  it  is  notwithstanding  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  such  accidents  are  least  likely 
to  have  happened  in  those  very  places  where  there  was 
most  occasion  for  really  making  use  of  the  fire  thus 
presented  to  man.  For  it  is  precisely  a  warm  climate 
or  a  hot  temperature  which  particularly  favours  such 
accidents,  and  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  the  origi- 
nal home  of  the  human  race  is  to  be  looked  for  in  hot 
regions,  if  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone  itself,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  equator.  But  what  did  he  care  there 
for  the  flame  generated  by  lightning  ?  No  necessity 
rendered  it  worth  his  while  to  preserve  it.  It  could 
not  be  the  preparation  of  his  food  which  made  fire  a 
desirable  object  to  him ;  he  must  have  for  a  long  time 
subsisted  without  such  preparation,  and  without  the 
experience  or  any  suspicion  that  fire  might  aid  him 
in  it.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the 
earliest  food  of  man  was  animal  or  merely  vegetable. 
Historically  and  linguistically  considered,  I,  for  my 
own  part,  certainly  deem  it  indubitable  that,  since  man 
has  been  man,  he  has  been  carnivorous.  It  is  perhaps 
not  nature  to  which  we  may  appeal  when  we  kill 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  our  own  preservation;  it 
is  perhaps  only  habit  which  makes  this  food  appear 
indispensable  to  us  at  present.     In  ancient  times,  and 
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still  more  in  India,  serious  objections  were  notoriously 
raised  to  it ;  and  even  among  us,  the  more  sympathis- 
ingly  we  try  to  understand  the  animal  soul,  the  more 
regretfully  we  feel  this  habit  to  be  repugnant  to  our 
more  tender  volition;  but  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is 
at  any  rate  a  very  old  habit,  as  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  notions  such  as  flesh,  hody,  and  perhaps 
animal  too,  almost  everywhere  proceed  from  that  of 
food ;  that  language,  therefore,  decidedly  presupposes 
animal  food,  and  that  since  any  such  words  have  existed 
at  all  such  food  must  have  been  common. 

Not  only  are  our  own  word  Fleisch  and  the  English 
meat  derived  from  roots  signifying  "  to  eat,"  but  also 
the  French  word  chair  is  so  derived,  though  according  to 
the  present  usage  of  the  language  it  happens  not  to  imply 
meat  as  food.  The  noble  Greek  word  sarx,  which  forms 
the  first  component  in  "  sarcophagus,"  originally  meant 
nothing  but  a  morsel  picked  off.  When  we  speak  of 
a  sarcastic  smile,  we  have  no  idea  how  this  epithet  can 
be  connected  with  the  sarx  just  mentioned,  nor  could 
the  Greeks  themselves  tell.  Sarcasm,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  the  subtle  irony  which  we  designate  by  it ; 
it  is  a  grin,  a  distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  a  showing  one's 
teeth,  and  this  forms  the  transition  to  the  idea  of  pull- 
ing at  a  piece  of  meat  with  the  teeth,  whence  that 
designation  meat,  which  has  become  quite  honourable 
in  Greek  by  usage,  has  developed.  At  Logon  in  Central 
Africa,  thd  means  "  food,"  thu  "  meat,"  and  th(i  "  ox." 
Among  other  African  tribes  there  exists  only  one  word 
for  meat  and  animal,  and  fish  is  called  "  water-flesh." 
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And  what  words  allow  us  to  guess  agrees  with  all 
that  we  know  of  the  mode  of  life  of  savage  tribes  in 
times  past  and  present.     Man  in  the  most  barbarous 
state  subsists  everywhere  by  hunting,  and  only  occa- 
sionally by  catching  fish;    from   the   chase   only  he 
passes  on  to  a  nomadic  life  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
But  it  would  be  premature,  from  the  indisputable  pre- 
ponderance of  meat  as  food  in  prehistoric  times,  to 
infer  a  preparation  by  fire.     To  this  day  some  Indian 
tribes — e.g.,  in  Florida — consume  the  booty  they  bring 
home  from  the  chase  raw,  and  of  the  Huns  it  is  noto- 
riously reported  that  they  knew  how  to  soften  their 
meat  without  fire.     There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in 
language  of  such  a  preparation  having  preceded  the 
enjoyment  of  meat  as  food.     What  in  this  respect  can 
be  more  deceptive  than  our  word  Braten  (roast)  ?    Who 
should  doubt  that  it  really  implied  something  roasted  ? 
And  yet  it  does  not.     We  have  here  one  of  those 
curious,  puzzling  words   before   us  which   convey   to 
us   quite  a  different    sense   from  what  they   did   to 
their  first   inventors.     Braten  in  the  older  language 
signified  nothing  but  "meat"  and  "flesh."     It  is  not 
derived  from  the   verb  Iraten  (to   roast)  as  now  in 
use,  but  from  a  homonymous  root  signifying  "  to  eat," 
and  which  is  also   found  in    Wilcljpret  (game).      Brot 
(bread)  is  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  observation 
will  show  that  appellations  of  bread  often  consist  in 
such   words  as   in  earlier   times   signified   meat.     If 
we  cast  a  glance  at  the  various  employments  of  fire 
in  the  preparation  of  food  in  their  historical  succes- 
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sion,  we  shall  find  boiling  to  be  the  latest  mode.  In 
the  South  Sea  islands  a  preliminary  step  towards 
it  has  been  met  with  in  the  stewing  of  viands  in 
pits  heated  by  red-hot  stones.  The  earliest  and  most 
direct  preparation  was  the  process  of  roasting,  and 
even  Homer  knew  as  yet  of  no  other  for  the  repasts 
of  his  heroes.  Nor  was  grain-fruit  by  any  means 
always  baked,  but  for  a  long  time  consumed  only  in 
roasted  grains,  as,  e.g.,  they  have  been  found  in  pile- 
dwellings.  Language  leads  one  step  farther.  The 
root  from  which  our  word  kochen  (to  boil)  is  derived 
shows  in  cognate  languages  not  only  the  idea  of  roast- 
ing but  that  of  sun-burning,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
ripening  and  mellowing  of  fruits  and  their  becoming 
eatable ;  and  equally  so  the  Mexican  icioxitia,  "  to  boil," 
is  derived  from  icuci,  "  to  ripen."  Such  traces  indicate 
a  time  lying  still  within  the  development  of  language 
when  fire  was  not  yet  used  as  a  medium  between  the 
productions  of  the  forest  and  the  field  and  man's  neces- 
sity for  food. 

What  event  may  first  have  opened  man's  eyes  and 
pointed  out  to  him  a  means  by  which  he  learned  in  so 
many  respects  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  un- 
friendliness of  surrounding  Nature  ?  It  is  certain  that 
not  only  the  frost,  but  even  more,  perhaps,  want  of  food, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  populating  the  earth 
beyond  his  original  home  if  he  had  not  understood 
how  to  recognise  in  the  most  formidable  of  elements 
a  beneficent  power,  and  to  make  it  do,  in  an  enlarged 
sphere,  the  work  of  the  sun,  which  had  till  then  warmed 
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and  partly,  too,  nourished  him.  Though  history  seems 
to  leave  us  in  the  dark  on  the  cause  of  so  momentous 
a  change  in  man's  mode  of  life,  yet  we  have  at  our 
command  very  extensive  and  significant  observations 
on  the  way  in  which  artificial  fire  was  produced,  and 
there  is  .  every  reason  to  suppose  that  we  still  have 
even  the  original,  the  really  earliest,  mode  of  making 
fire  before  us  in  the  process  adopted  by  many  rude 
tribes.  Among  the  Botocudos  in  Brazil  as  among  some 
North  American  tribes,  among  the  Greenlanders  and  in 
New  Zealand,  in  Kamtshatka  as  among  the  Hottentots, 
the  practice  of  producing  fire  by  twirling  or  drilling 
two  pieces  of  wood  has  been  uniformly  met  with. 
The  simplest,  but  also  the  most  troublesome  and  time- 
wasting,  process  is  that  of  placing  a  stick  of  wood  per- 
pendicularly on  another  lying  horizontally,  and  rapidly 
turning  it  like  a  twirling-rod  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  until  the  loosened  shavings  catch  fire  and 
ignite  slips  of  bast  kept  in  readiness. 

If  the  employment  of  this  apparatus  for  fire-making 
in  parts  so  distant  from  each  other  is  already  calcu- 
lated to  excite  some  surprise,  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  find  it  used  in  earlier  times,  even  in  Arabia,  China, 
India,  Greece,  Italy,  nay,  even  in  Germany  ?  It  is  a 
merit  due  to  comparative  mythology  to  have  proved 
the  existence  of  the  friction  apparatus  for  producing 
fire  in  the  Indo-European  primeval  times,  i.e.,  at  that 
indefinably  remote  period  when  a  third  of  mankind, 
among  it  the  ancestors  of  nearly  the  whole  present 
population   of   Europe,   constituted   as    yet   only  one 
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horde;  and  it  appears  at  once  that  among  the  Indo- 
Europeans  fire  was  already  then  made,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  century  in  America 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  process  by  which  the 
sacred  fire  in  Hindostan  is  even  now  lighted  consists 
in  twirling,  which,  according  to  the  description  of  eye- 
witnesses, perfectly  resembles  the  churning  of  butter 
still  practised  there  by  milling  the  milk  with  a  stirring- 
rod.  According  to  Stevenson's  description,  one  piece 
of  wood  is  drilled  into  another  by  pulling  a  string 
tied  to  it  with  a  jerk  with  the  one  hand  while  the 
other  is  slackened,  and  so  alternately  until  the  wood 
takes  fire.  The  fire  is  received  on  cotton  or  flax  by 
the  bystanding  Brahman.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  own 
that  this  mode  of  producing  fire  well  suits  the  char- 
acter of  a  period  when  man  was  not  only  destitute  of 
any  metal  but  even  as  yet  of  stone  implements — that 
is  to  say,  of  a  wood  age,  such  as  must  have  preceded 
the  stone  age.  A  more  primitive  process  can  hardly  be 
presumed.  But,  neverthelesss,  it  is  not  simple,  not 
obvious  enough,  to  appear  independently  with  such 
uniformity  at  several  points  of  the  earth.  Though  we 
do  not  know  the  way  in  which  the  fire-drill  may  have 
spread  from  India  and  Australia  to  South  America,  it 
can  scarcely  have  been  invented  at  various  times  in  the 
same  way.  There  are  many  puzzling  though  undeni- 
able vestiges  extant  of  a  primeval  connection  between 
Eastern  Asia  and  Mexico.  As  regards  the  Australian 
Archipelago,  the  influence  of  India  on  it  is  clearly  to 
be  proved  by  linguistic  elements  and  legends.     Nay, 
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there  is  a  chain  of  traditions  and  borrowings  that  ex- 
tends over  those  islands  as  far  as  Madagascar  and 
Central  Africa ;  and  we  meet  again  among  the  Kaffres 
and  negro  tribes  with  fables  and  tales  which  can  have 
reached  them  by  no  other  way,  and  which  may  be  a 
hint  to  us  not  to  decide  too  hastily  to  what  distances 
the  influence  man  exercises  on  man  may  extend.  Once 
discovered  in  one  place,  fire  could  not  but  be  diffused 
by  immigrants  from  more  gifted  tribes  among  those 
inferior  to  them,  and  soon  carried  over  the  whole  earth. 
The  contagious  power  of  ideas  is,  in  fact,  greater  in 
primitive  times,  and  the  isolation  of  peoples  less,  than 
is  frequently  believed.  Together  with  the  great  diver- 
gences of  contemporaneous  stages  of  culture,  there  has 
been  at  all  times  going  on  among  the  entire  human 
race  a  reciprocal  action,  which  would  not  allow  too 
violent  contrasts  to  exist  together  for  too  long  a  space 
without  their  being  adjusted.  As  in  modern  times 
firearms  have  incessantly  spread,  so  a  much  more  im- 
portant transformation  of  the  outward  life  of  prehistoric 
times  could  not  possibly  escape  being  gradually  carried 
from  one  dwelling-place  to  another,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  wonderful  spectacle  of  a  nocturnal  camp-fire  would 
call  forth  a  universal  imitation  even  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  inhabited  world,  though  it  should 
have  had  to  penetrate  from  the  one  hemisphere  to 
the  other  by  way  of  the  Polar  region,  where  Green- 
landers  and  Eskimos  form  the  connecting  link. 
But  in  realising  the  condition  of  the  human  race, 
which,  no  doubt,  lies  far  behind  us,  and  has,  therefore, 
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something  strange  to  our  conceptions — the  condition, 
I  say,  in  which  mankind  were  when,  on  the  whole, 
they  lived  as  yet  without  fire,  and  had  first  to  become 
acquainted  with  it  as  a  new  invention  on  the  part  of  a 
favoured  tribe — it  will  at  least  not  appear  incredible  to 
us  that  with  the  use  of  fire  the  mode  of  producing  it, 
the  primitive  fire  apparatus  of  the  earliest  times,  were 
simultaneously  diffused. 

While  so  m-any  uncivilised  tribes  of  the  present  time, 
by  their  having  preserved  the  fire-drill  in  daily  use, 
afford  us  a  living  view  of  a  primitive  condition,  the 
holy  use  which  Brahmans  make  of  it  may  throw  a  light 
upon  the  history  of  that  important  implement.  In 
the  age  when  the  earliest  Veda  hymns  took  their  origin, 
the  sacred  fire  was  daily  lighted  in  the  early  morning 
by  the  priests.  With  the  greatest  solicitude  they 
attended  to  the  prescribed  measures  of  two  equally 
sized  pieces  of  wood,  of  the  spindle  which,  proceeding 
from  the  one,  was  fixed  on  to  the  other,  and  the  cord 
which  served  for  the  turning;  nay,  even  the  choice 
of  the  wood  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  it  was 
chiefly  to  be  composed  of  the  a9vattha  or  banana  tree, 
the  so-called  Ficus  religiosa.  Among  the  Eomans,  the 
vestal  flame,  when  gone  out,  was,  as  Plutarch  relates, 
rekindled  by  means  of  a  species  of  primitive  reflec- 
tor by  the  sunlight,  but,  according  to  other  reports, 
by  drilling,  for  which  the  priests  had  to  make  use  of 
the  wood  of  a  fruit-tree.  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
we  should  meet  with  quite  a  corresponding  practice 
among  the  Peruvians :  there,  too,  the  sacred  fire  in- 
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trusted  to  the  sun- virgins  was,  when  by  mistake  or 
accidentally  extinguished,  relighted  either  by  the  sun 
by  means  of  a  golden  concave  mirror,  or  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  wood.  Among  the  Iroquois  the 
lire  in  the  huts  is  extinguished  every  year,  and  relighted 
by  the  magician  with  the  flint  or  by  the  friction  of  two 
pieces  of  wood.  The  Mexicans  celebrated  every  fifty- 
two  years  a  great  fire-festivity,  or  a  regeneration  of  the 
world,  the  doom  of  which  they  dreaded  at  the  end  of 
each  such  period.  All  fires  were  then  extinguished ;  a 
grand  procession  of  men,  disguised  in  the  garb  of  the 
gods,  repaired,  accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd,  to 
Mount  Huichashta,  and  here,  at  midnight,  the  fire  was 
reproduced  by  two  pieces  of  wood  being  rubbed  together 
on  the  chest  of  the  prisoner  of  war  intended  for  the 
sacrifice.  Amidst  shouts  of  joy  raised  by  the  people, 
who  were  looking  on  in  eager  expectation  from  all  the 
hills,  temples,  and  roofs  round  about,  the  flame  blazed 
forth  from  the  stake  of  the  victim,  and  was  thence 
spread  before  daybreak  over  all  the  altars  and  hearths  of 
Anahuac.  And  if  we  return  from  this  distant  region  to 
our  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  have  even  here 
numerous,  certainly  more  innocent,  traces  of  a  produc- 
tion of  fire  in  the  same  primitive  fashion  originally 
adopted  for  religious  purposes.  In  various  parts  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Sweden, 
the  practice  continued  down  to  the  very  latest  centurips 
of  lighting  the  so-called  need-fire,  on  certain  days  of 
the  year,  by  turning  a  wooden  windlass  bored  into  a 
stake,  and  keeping  it  in  motion  by  a  rope  wound  round  it. 
From  almost  everywhere  reports  have  reached  us  that 
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all  the  fires  in  houses  had  first  to  be  extinsruished  and 
renewed  again  by  this  need-fire,  endowed,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,  with  a  variety  of  miraculous  virtues. 

If  one  could  doubt  the  omnipotent,  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  human  thought  over  unmeasured  space,  this 
truly  astounding  agreement  of  German  customs  with 
those  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  this  religious  renewal 
of  fire  common  to  them  both,  would,  I  opine,  alone 
suffice  to  rouse  in  us  the  belief  in  an  unceasing  inter- 
communication between  all  peoples,  in  a  constant  uni- 
versal intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

But,  I  would  ask,  what  may  have  induced  the  ancient 
peoples  to  apply  the  art  of  fire-making  in  such  uni- 
versal agreement,  to  an  extent  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  world,  to  purposes  of  divine  worship  ?  There  is 
scarcely  one  people  of  antiquity  in  whose  worship  fire 
was  not  of  quite  a  paramount  importance.  Among  the 
Persians  its  sacredness  is  so  evident  as  to  have  made 
their  religion  be  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  absolute 
fire-worship.  But  fire  was  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
only  a  type,  a  representation  of  the  heavenly  fire,  i.e., 
the  sun.  Comparative  mythology  has  taught  us  that 
the  earliest  divinities  of  the  Indo-European  peoples 
were  gods  of  light,  and  no  one  doubts  that  the  sun 
occupied  the  highest  place  among  them.  We  are  less 
certain,  however,  as  to  the  conceptions  of  Nature  which 
lie  hidden  beneath  the  charming  veil  of  primitive 
metaphors  and  legends,  or  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
infinitely  entangled  magic  knot  of  struggles,  adventures, 
and  miracles,  and  that  world  of  odd  shapes  of  partly 
sublime,   partly  strangely  repulsive   appearance,  that 
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world  of  gods,  demons,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  monsters  of 
every  description  with  which  their  mythology  abounds. 

It  is,  however,  indisputable  that  the  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness — the  sun  combating  and  vanquishing 
the  powers  of  darkness^is  the  central  idea  of  all  those 
contrasts  with  which  the  inexhaustible  imagination  of 
man  sports,  ever  again  creating  new  shapes,  and  on 
which  for  centuries  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  human 
mind  was  exclusively  employed.  Professor  Adalbert 
Kuhn  is  of  opinion  that  the  sacred  fire  was  even  in 
later  times  lighted  by  drilling  only  from  adherence  to 
ancient  custom.  But  there  is  no  testimony  extant  that 
primitive  times  knew  of  a  profane,  over  and  above  the 
sacred  fire-making  apparatus,  and  from  all  the  facts  trans- 
mitted to  us  I  have  gained  a  firm  conviction  that  men, 
far  from  transferring  the  use  of  the  fire-drill  from  daily 
life  into  divine  worship,  invented  it,  on  the  contrary, 
precisely  for  the  purpose  of  such  worship,  and  only 
subsequently  learned  to  use  it  in  practical  life.  Aye  ! 
I  cannot  forbear  declaring  that  fire  is  a  religious  dis- 
covery :  it  sprang  from  the  worship  of  deities  in  times 
when  men,  on  the  one  hand,  did  not  yet  even  feel  a 
practical  want  of  producing  it,  and  were,  on  the  other, 
not  yet  even  capable  at  all  of  reflecting  on  a  technical 
invention  such  as  fire-making  by  friction. 

In  the  Yeda  hymns,  that  purest  expression  of  the 
childlike  faith  of  man,  we  see  the  divinities  of  heaven, 
the  sun  and  dawn,  unceasingly  extolled.  Heaven  and 
earth,  conceived  as  living  beings,  as  was  the  original 
conception  of  all  peoples,  are  invoked  in  the  early 
morning ;  often  heaven  as  father,  the  earth  as  mother. 
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"  Which,"  we  read  in  one  of  these  primitive  hymns, 
"  which  of  the  two  arose  sooner,  which  later,  how  they 
originated,  sages,  who  knoweth  it?  By  their  own 
strength  they  bear  the  universe,  like  two  wheels  do 
day  and  night  revolve."  "  Powerfully  separating  two 
wheels,"  we  read  in  another  passage,  "  with  the  axle, 
as  it  were,  Indra  fasteneth  heaven  and  earth."  When 
Ushas,  dawn,  arose,  she  was  welcomed  with  songs  by 
the  host  of  the  pious  worshippers  who  had  awaited 
her  appearance  with  holy  eagerness.  "  She  is  ap- 
proaching, she  shineth  forth,  heaven's  daughter,  visible 
now.  She,  the  mighty  one,  thrusteth  out  darkness  by 
light,  and  the  glorious  one  produceth  brightness." 

In  transparent  metaphors  the  goddess  of  dawn  is 
celebrated,  how  she  supersedes  her  black  sister,  night, 
and  precedes  the  sun-god. 

"  Heaven's  daughter,  lo !  hath  appeared,  dawning, 
young,  in  reddish  garment;  mistress  of  every  earth- 
born  blessing,  Ushas,  break  forth,  beneficent  one, 
here  now  this  day!  She  followeth  in  the  wake  of 
her  who  preceded:  she  goeth  before  the  everlasting 
ones  who  are  coming;  dawning,  she  calleth  forth  all 
that  liveth,  and  whatever  is  dead  Ushas  awakeneth. 
When  will  she  be  united  to  those  who  have  shone 
already  and  will  yet  be  shining  ?  She  followeth  her 
predecessors  with  eagerness;  united  to  others,  lus- 
trously she  leadeth  the  way.  Gone  are  they,  the  mortals 
who  once  beheld  the  breaking  of  former  dawns ;  now 
she  is  here  and  is  seen  by  us,  and  others  will  come 
who  one  day  shall  behold  her.  .  .  .  Ever  before  the 
goddess  dawned,  and  thus  too  the  gracious  one  hath 
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dawned  this  day ;  and  thus,  too,  she  will  dawn  in  later 
days,  not  aging,  she,  the  immortal  one,  cometh  to  the  sac- 
rifice. In  colours  she  shineth  on  the  borders  of  heaven ; 
the  goddess  strippeth  off  her  black  cover,  awakening, 
Ushas  with  her  red  steeds,  driveth  on  a  beautifully 
appointed  chariot.  She  carrieth  gifts  along  with  her, 
rich  in  blessings,  and  gaineth  brightness  in  making  her 
appearance.  Ushas  gloweth,  the  last  of  those  that  have 
passed,  and  the  first  of  those  that  shine  forth." 

With  such  hymns  the  dawn  was  hailed  3000  years 
ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  seers  of  those 
days  have  long  since  passed  away,  and  other  mortals 
have  come  to  behold  immortal  dawn.  Although  she 
no  longer  finds  her  ancient  sacrifices  amongst  us,  her 
sacred  songs  are  still  read  by  us  after  such  a  long 
interval,  and  those  magic  verses,  of  whose  enchanting 
sounds  I  have  only  been  able  to  present  to  you  a  faint 
echo,  well  deserve  that,  absorbed  in  the  study  of  them, 
we  watch  for  the  dawn  of  day  as  did  the  primeval 
Hindoo  poets  who  sang  them. 

Now,  with  these  descriptions  of  the  morning  sky  are 
blended  those  of  the  flames  of  the  sacrificial  fire,  which 
was  lighted  daily  in  the  early  morning  while  it  was  still 
dark,  and  on  account  of  its  unfaiHng  return  is  almost 
regarded  as  an  independent  phenomenon  of  Nature, 
and  even  celebrated  as  the  god  of  fire,  Agni,  himself. 

"  Agni  is  awake,"  we  read ;  "  out  of  the  earth  riseth 
the  sun-god ;  Ushas,  the  high  yellow  one,  hath  dawned." 

"  Up  rose  the  red  heaven-touching  smoke ;  the  men 
light  Agni." 

Other  passages  run  thus :  "  By  the  might  and  great- 
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ness  of  the  kindled  blaze,  heaven  and  earth  alike  in 
lustre  shine.  Up  rise  thy  flames,  the  not  old  ones,  Agni, 
the  new-born,  lighted.  A  red  smoke  thou  ascendest 
heavenward,  as  a  messenger  thou  goest,  Agni,  to  the 
gods.  Eoused  is  Agni  by  men's  lighting  before  Ushas, 
approaching  like  a  cow.  Like  swarms  flying  up  from 
the  bough,  his  flames  blaze  forth  towards  heaven." 

Amidst  such  hymns  fire  was  made  at  the  primeval 
seat  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Hindoo  people.  Often 
Agni  is  designated  as  the  child  of  heaven  and  earth, 
but  occasionally  also  as  the  child  of  the  two  pieces  of 
wood;  and,  say  the  songs,  scarcely  born,  the  terrible 
child  consumeth  both  his  parents.  This  is  no  contra- 
diction. The  two  pieces  of  wood  are,  indeed,  heaven 
and  earth.  The  revolution  of  heaven  and  earth  pro- 
duces the  sun ;  by  the  turning  of  the  sticks  of  wood, 
fire,  his  representative  on  earth,  is  produced.  Hence 
precisely  those  gods  to  whom,  in  some  Hindoo  tradi- 
tion, a  golden  fire-making  apparatus  is  attributed, 
are  the  two  horse-gods  whom  Max  Mliller  has  shown 
to  refer  to  dawn.  According  to  a  Homeric  hymn,  the 
god  who  first  used  the  fire-making  apparatus  was 
Hermes,  also  a  god  of  dawn,  a  medium  between  the 
upper  and  lower  world,  and,  like  the  Hindoo  fire-god, 
a  messenger  of  the  gods.  Hence,  too,  the  Hindoos 
do  not  choose  the  wood  which  is  practically  the  fittest, 
but  that  of  the  Ficus  religiosa,  and  that  not  only  be- 
cause this  tree  bears  a  reddish  fruit,  but,  as  is  expressly 
said,  and  as  analogies  of  other  holy  trees  amongst  kin- 
dred peoples,  e.g.,  the  mistletoe,  so  sacred  among  the 
Gauls,  testify,  because  it  takes  root  upon  other  trees, 
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and  its  branches  hang  down  in  great  abundance.  It 
is  manifestly  a  type  of  the  sun,  for  he  is  often  com- 
pared to  a  wonderful  tree,  whose  roots  are  high  up  in 
the  air,  and  which  sends  down  its  rays  like  branches 
on  to  the  earth. 

Of  some  remarkable  Teutonic  customs,  preserved 
down  to  modern  times  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
the  signification  is  almost  unmistakable.  In  many 
parts  of  the  "Mark"  (Brandenburg)  the  need-fire  is 
lighted  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel  by  drilling.  The  same 
is  reported  from  the  last  century  of  the  Isle  of  Mull 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  is  found  again  in 
the  Frisian  laws.  In  many  other  parts  of  Germany 
and  France  they  used  to  light  instead,  mostly  in  the 
night  of  the  summer  solstice,  disks  or  wheels,  then 
flung  them  up  high  so  as  to  make  them  describe  a 
shining  curve  in  the  air;  or,  as  was  still  the  practice 
at  the  Moselle  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  burning  wheel 
was  made  to  roll  down  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
into  the  river.  It  is  surely  nothing  but  the  diurnal 
course  of  the  sun  which  was  intended  to  be  symbolised 
by  these  ceremonies  on  some  distinguished  day  of  the 
year,  and  equally  certain  it  is  that  the  flame  lighted 
every  morning  in  prehistoric  times  by  the  Hindoos 
had  the  same  object.  When,  full  of  expectation,  the 
wise  men  of  that  period,  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
directing  their  glances  towards  the  East  where  the 
shining  god  was  to  appear  to  them,  prefigured  by 
twirling  two  pieces  of  wood,  that  most  primitive  type 
of  the  great  progenitors  of  the  two  worlds  revolving 
like  a  wheel,  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  which  was 
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preparing  the  advent  of  the  beneficent  appearance  of 
the .  new-born  day ;  when  in  their  naive  faith  they 
imagined  they  might  assist  or  even  further  that  revo- 
lution by  this  incessantly  repeated  holy  work,  and 
when  in  the  centre  of  the  small  type  of  the  world 
which  they  were  turning  between  their  hands  the 
spark  suddenly  flashed  up,  as  did  up  yonder  in  the 
great  celestial  world  the  wonderful  majestic  flame  of 
the  morning  sun — what  joy  and  awe  must  have  thrilled 
their  hearts  on  seeing  that  the  great  god  of  heaven, 
Agni  himself,  had  descended  into  their  sanctuaries, 
was  sitting  as  a  guest  at  their  sacrifice,  and  as  a  priest 
himself  bore  it  up  in  smoke  to  heaven !  And  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  fire  first  burst  forth 
from  the  match — the  new,  strange  guest,  exciting,  per- 
haps, fear  and  dismay — it  was  a  god  who  was  to 
be  approached  and  cultivated,  and  for  whose  sake 
men  would  venture  what,  for  mere  utility's  sake,  they 
would  perhaps  never  have  ventured,  as  men  indeed 
have  at  all  times  suffered  incredible  things  for  their 
religious  convictions'  sake.  That  the  fire  was  trans- 
ferred from  this  holy  origin  into  daily  life,  as,  for 
instance,  we  find,  at  the  Mexican  fire-festival,  the 
sacred  fire  spread  over  all  the  hearths,  we  shall  deem 
less  surprising  when  we  consider  to  what  extent  fire  was 
sacred  still  among  the  classical  nations,  and  that  it 
was  regarded  as  holy  not  only  on  the  altars,  but  on 
the  domestic  hearths.  From  the  standpoint  of  our 
culture  we  find  it  hard  to  derive  what  is  quite  common 
from  mythic,  purely  fantastic  sources.  But  this  may 
be  proved  by  innumerable  minor  and  greater  instances 
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extendincj  over  our  whole  cultural  life.  Tobacco-smok- 
ing  sprang  from  the  fire-worship  of  the  Indian  tribes ; 
the  umbrella  from  the  parasol,  which  was  originally  a 
sacred  type  of  the  sun;  gold  owes  its  high  value  to 
its  sunlike,  and  therefore  sacred  colour.  In  181 1  the 
captive  Eussian  Captain  Golownin  was  asked  in  Japan 
whether  the  Eussians  had  changed  their  religion,  Lax- 
mann,  who  in  1792  had  been  there  as  ambassador,  hav- 
ing worn  a  pigtail  dusted  with  flour.  So  ingrained  is 
the  habit  with  non-Europeans  of  seeing  a  connection 
even  between  most  insignificant  customs  and  religion. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  touched  upon,  one 
objection  to  be  removed  which  might  be  raised  to  the 
accidental  discovery  of  fire  by  using  the  fire-making 
apparatus.  Was  not  the  ignition  of  the  pieces  of 
wood  at  the  ceremonies  we  have  described  foreseen 
and  intended  ?  Are  we  to  think  that  the  turning 
process  was  originally  purposeless  ?  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  that  religious  toying  consisted  essen- 
tially only  in  the  rotatory  motion  without  regard  to 
what  might  become  of  it.  This  seems  to  me  to  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  process  of  turning  in  order  to 
obtain  fire  was  not  the  only  one  that  served  the 
same  purpose;  the  preparation  of  butter  by  a  quite 
analogous  process  was  likewise  holy,  and  butter  there- 
fore a  principal  element  in  the  morning  sacrifice. 
Nay,  even  the  mill,  which  in  its  simplest  shape  con- 
sisted of  two  stones  and  a  twirling-rod,  and  therefore 
very  much  resembled  that  ancient  fire-machine  from 
which  it  has  perhaps  developed,  is  frequently  brought 
in  connection  with  sun-myths,  and  significant  legends 
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tell  of  mills  whicli  grind  gold.  But  I  must  more  particu- 
larly mention  here  a  curious  religious  implement  which, 
in  the  sphere  where  it  occurs,  has  certainly  lost  the 
connection  with  its  origin,  and  is  not  now  understood, 
but  may  perhaps  receive  as  well  as  spread  light  in 
the  environment  in  which  we  are  able  to  place  it. 

In  the  domain  of  Buddhism  and  its  transformations, 
in  Tibet  among  the  Kalmuks  and  Mongols  no  less 
than  in  Japan,  it  has  been  observed  with  wondering 
that  prayers  are  not  only  spoken  but  likewise  offered 
up  with  equally  great  merit  by  a  machine.  Bound 
a  cylinder  which  is  set  in  rotatory  motion  by  a  strap 
by  means  of  a  spring-wheel,  slips  of  paper  of  great 
length,  on  which  prayers  are  inscribed,  unroll,  repeat- 
ing the  same  text  in  a  hundred-fold  and  a  thousand- 
fold copy,  it  being  the  more  efficient  for  the  salvation 
of  the  being  for  whom  the  prayer  is  offered  up  the 
more  copies  wind  round  the  cylinder.  And  not  by 
man's  hand  alone,  but  by  pendulums  too,  by  wind-sails, 
nay,  quite  like  wheels  through  a  miUrace,  the  prayer- 
wheels  are  set  in  motion.  There  are  prayer-mills  con- 
taining the  identical  formula  which  was  printed  at 
Petersburgh  for  that  purpose  a  hundred  millions  of 
times,  and  which,  therefore,  by  being  turned  ten  times, 
effect  as  much  salvation  as  if  the  formula  had  been 
recited  a  thousand  millions  of  times.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
not  wholly  unjustified  that  attention  should  have  been 
directed  to  the  progress  which  is  to  be  expected  even 
here  from  steam  power,  and  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
an  incredible  quantity  of  salvation  might  be  produced 
by  steam-mills.     We  receive,  indeed,  the  impression 
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of  something  eminently  heathen  when  we  see  people 
find  merit  and  a  salutary  effect  in  such  strictly 
mechanical  practices,  void  of  all  sentiment  of  devout- 
ness.  But  this  mechanism  evidently  has  its  rea- 
sons notwithstanding.  Buddhism  is  a  comparatively 
modern  and  reflected  religion,  hut  its  symhols  are 
transformations,  and  in  the  last  instance  invariably 
proceed  from  rites  practised  in  the  earliest  nature- 
worship.  Originally  it  was  not  the  prayers  but  the 
turning  of  the  wheel  itself  which  wrought  salvation. 
In  Japan  there  are  found  in  the  cemeteries  posts  to 
which  a  simple  iron  wheel  is  attached  that  can  be 
turned  with  the  hand.  The  relation  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  to  salvation  is  rendered  intelligible 
by  the  representation  of  the  metempsychosis  under 
this  image.  But  even  that  is  only  a  transformation 
of  the  primitive  practices  of  milling  and  turning  as 
symbols  of  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun  and  the 
firmament,  exactly  as  is  the  habit  of  the  Hindoo,  by 
way  of  reverence,  to  circumambulate  objects  or  persons 
with  their  faces  turned  to  the  right.  At  present  men 
will  inquire,  if  not  into  the  purpose  of  acts  and 
ceremonies,  at  least  into  their  signification.  But  to 
the  earliest  acts  of  mankind  this  method  of  treating 
things  is  not  quite  applicable;  their  customs  had  no 
signification,  they  were  not  intended  to  express  any 
ideas.  They  are  not  symbols  but  instinct.  What  in 
the  twilight  of  primitive  history  we  perceive  of  the 
mysterious  doings  of  mankind  shows  us  our  own  image 
singularly  altered,  aye !  of  almost  ghastly  strangeness. 
If  by  circumambulation,  by   circular   processions    or 
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races,  by  turning  objects  of  various  kinds,  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavens  is  imitated,  these  are  outbursts  of 
a  once  powerful  instinct,  of  an  imitative  impulse  which 
must  once  have  swayed  mankind  with  irresistible 
might  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  existence.  The 
variety  of  games,  dances,  representations,  and  mum- 
meries of  the  ancient  peoples  in  honour  of  the  gods, 
the  lamentation  over  the  effigy  of  the  dead  Adonis, 
the  processions  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  the  guise 
of  animal-gods,  have  some  resemblance  to  children's 
games.  But  we  see  all  this  proceed  with  a  solemn 
gravity  which  has  in  it  something  ghostly,  as  it  were. 
A  similar  serious  game  of  childlike  mankind  it  was 
which  gradually  taught  them  the  use  of  fire  and  the 
preparation  of  food,  which  at  first  was  only  a  sacrificial 
viand;  indeed,  a  history  of  sacrifices  and  religious 
ceremonies  in  general  would  perhaps  comprise,  among 
many  other  surprising  facts,  a  history  of  the  art  of 
cooking  too.  Belief,  legend,  mythology  are  all  only 
one,  perhaps  not  even  the  fullest,  aspect  of  religion. 
As  the  mimic  instinct  appearing  everywhere  in  the 
history  of  religion  reminds  us  of  the  beginnings  of 
language,  in  which  I  can  likewise  see  only  the  effects 
of  an  involuntary  instinctive  mimicry  and  imitation, 
so  in  the  spell  which  fire  has  exercised  over  men 
another  analogy  to  the  original  source  of  language  is 
presented  to  us,  in  so  far  as  here,  too,  it  is  proclaimed 
aloud  that  it  is  the  eye  to  which  we  owe  our  being 
raised  above  brute  nature.  Not  the  beneficent  effect 
of  fire,  not  its  usefulness,  not  even  its  grateful  warmth 
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it  is  which  are  extolled  in  the  primitive  monuments, 
but  its  lustre,  its  red  glow ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  names 
given  by  language  may  be  interpreted  with  certainty, 
it  is  likewise  neither  the  warmth,  nor  even  the 
quality  of  burning,  consuming,  or  causing  pain,  but 
the  red  colour  from  which  they  proceed.  The  sense 
of  colour,  then,  was  the  earliest  interest  which  at- 
tracted men  to  the  fire.  In  this  purely  human  interest 
lies  the  solution  of  the  riddle  why  man  alone  pos- 
sesses fire,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  on  closer 
investigation  divine  also  something  of  the  immense 
importance  which  the  development  of  this  sense  of 
colour  had  for  mankind. 

Though  man  undoubtedly  struggled  up  to  his  present 
height  from  the  poverty  and  helplessness  of  the  animal, 
we  still  see  his  early  childhood  already  clothed  in  the 
sheen  of  the  ideal,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessity 
that  made  him  inventive,  nor  his  practical  sense  that 
prompted  him  to  ameliorate  his  material  condition,  but 
precisely  in  his  earliest  productions  inspiration  and 
fancy  appear  most  at  work,  and  what  was  destined  to 
become  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him  is  not  his  capa- 
city of  discovering  what  is  useful,  but  the  artistic  dis- 
position in  him  which  led  him  to  shape  and  fashion 
without  any  definite  object,  and  the  sense  of  heavenly 
beauty,  a  ray  of  which  fell  on  his  eye. 

To  all  appearance  it  was  not  at  first  the  increase  of 
comfort  which  endeared  fire  to  man,  nor  the  pleasure  in 
more  savoury  food,  still  less  its  usefulness  in  industry, 
which  indeed  had  not  yet  even  dawned  upon  him.     But 
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it  was  the  light  in  which  he  rejoiced.  With  it  he  had 
overcome  the  uncomfortable  dread  of  the  night,  during 
which  he  was  liable  to  all  kinds  of  danger,  and  was 
helplessly  abandoned  to  the  attacks  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest  issuing  forth  in  quest  of  prey.  "We  who 
illumine  the  night  by  flaming  torches  and  radiant  chan- 
deliers, or  electric  light  as  bright  as  the  sun,  we  can 
scarcely  realise  those  horrors  which  man  felt  in  the 
reign  of  darkness,  which  was  unbroken  as  yet  by  any 
art,  and  populated  his  imagination  with  ghastly  shapes. 
We  can  barely  sympathise  with  that  anxiety  which 
still  speaks  so  vividly  in  the  prayers  of  the  Veda  poets, 
or  with  the  terrors  that  for  a  long  time  seized  the 
intimidated  hearts  of  men  on  the  occasion  of  solar 
eclipses,  when  they  feared  the  sun's  light  might  disap- 
pear for  ever  even  in  the  day,  and  an  everlasting  night 
break  in  upon  them.  And  yet  how  comparatively 
modern  is  the  wax-candle,  nay,  the  oil  lamp!  In 
Homer  it  is  still  shavings  and  a  bundle  of  brushwood 
which  illumined  the  spacious  halls. 

Wherever  we  cast  our  eye,  a  chain  of  development 
is  shown  in  the  history  of  every  object,  the  possession 
of  which  at  present  seems  to  us  quite  a  matter  of 
course,  and  at  a  misty  distance  there  looms  a  period 
when  such  development  had  not  yet  begun.  It  is  true 
it  is  only  an  outward  possession  which  we  see  disap- 
pear with  fire,  with  artificial  light,  from  the  series  of 
our  earthly  blessings,  but  still  we  are  ever  again  re- 
minded thereby  of  our  remotest  past,  of  the  singularly 
wonderful  fortune  that  has  led  our  species  up  to  be  at  the 
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head  of  the  animal  world,  and  of  this  earth  in  general.  A 
few  steps  backward  and  we  should  see  a  second  blessing 
disappear  from  this  precious  inheritance  of  humanity, 
and  then  a  third ;  religion  too,  and  finally  language.  A 
retrospective  glance  at  those  remote  times,  such  as  our 
age  affords  above  all  its  predecessors,  liberates  our  soul 
by  making  it  partake  of  a  past  infinity.  When  Goethe, 
absorbed  in  osteological  studies,  confessed  to  have 
meditated  amidst  world-stirring  events  his  discovery 
of  the  physical  affinity  of  man  to  brutes,  Borne's  anger 
was  roused,  his  ardent  spirit  yearning  impatiently  for 
deeds.  And  when  the  July  revolution  broke  out,  and 
the  faithful  Eckermann,  finding  Goethe  greatly  excited 
on  the  subject  of  the  great  event  that  had  happened 
at  Paris,  was  about  to  begin  to  speak  of  the  faults  of 
the  overthrown  ministers,  Goethe  replied,  "  We  do  not 
seem  to  comprehend  each  other.  I  do  not  speak  at  all 
of  those  people ;  my  mind  is  occupied  with  quite  dif- 
ferent things.  I  am  speaking  of  the  dispute  that  has 
openly  broken  out  in  the  Academy  between  Cuvier 
and  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire,  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance to  science.  Henceforth  mind  will  rule  in  France 
too  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  prevail  over 
matter.  Glimpses  will  be  caught  of  great  maxims  of 
creation,  of  God's  mysterious  workshop.  Now,"  con- 
tinued Goethe,  "  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire  too  is  deci- 
dedly on  our  side,  and  with  him  all  his  more  distin- 
guished disciples  and  adherents  in  France.  This  event 
is  of  incredible  value  to  me,  and  I  justly  exult  over  the 
finally  arrived  universal  triumph  of  a  cause  to  which  I 
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have  devoted  my  life,  and  which  is  pre-eminently  my 
own."  The  idea  the  victory  of  which  Goethe  at  that 
time  saw  with  his  mind's  eye,  and  which  Geoffroy  de 
St.  Hilaire  declared  to  be  his  own — the  idea  of  the 
evolution  of  the  world — will,  I  doubt  not,  emancipate 
the  world  as  much  as  any  of  the  greatest  historical 
achievements  did.  Nor  do  I  fear  being  misconstrued 
when  I  own  to  you,  my  honoured  fellow- towns-men  and 
women,  that  the  thought  has  often  floated  through  my 
mind  that  the  soil  of  this  city  of  ours  possesses  some 
claim  to  this  liberating  idea  of  evolution ;  that  in  this 
town,  which  owes  so  much  to  natural  development,  the 
voice  of  admonition  sounds  doubly  loud  to  continue 
to  meditate  the  idea  of  the  development  of  humanity, 
aye !  perhaps  to  think  it  out  to  an  end.  This  idea  will 
one  day  teach  us  what  man  has  to  expect  and  to  claim 
for  himself  from  humanity  and  from  nature.  And  as 
it  opens  to  us  a  vista  into  the  future,  so  with  it  begins 
to  open  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past,  just  as  hap- 
pened with  space  from  the  moment  when  the  sky 
ceased  to  arch  over  us  as  a  stony  cover,  and  we  began 
to  cast  glances  into,  and  indulge  in  speculations  on, 
the  unbounded  universe.  History  is  no  longer  a 
limited  horizon ;  the  same  things  are  not  in  wearisome 
uniformity  repeated  from  century  to  century,  but  in 
unfathomed  depths  one  form  of  existence  succeeds  an- 
other. Nature  reveals  to  us  her  wonders  in  an  infinite 
series,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  elevated,  becoming  a 
heavenly  genius  which  soars  with  mighty  wing  through 
eternity. 
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On  the  Primitive  Home  of  the  I iido- Europeans, 

The  discovery  of  the  primitive  stock  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  which  has  been  made  within  the  past 
sixty  years,  is  a  fact  of  incredible  importance,  and 
of  incalculable  influence  on  the  conception  of  man's 
earliest  past.  The  almost  marvellous  results  which 
our  century  has  obtained  in  the  decipherment  of  the 
hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  led  to  a  direct 
knowledge,  gained  from  the  monuments  themselves,  of 
the  life  of  peoples  which  one  could  not  till  then  have 
hoped  ever  to  see  resuscitated  from  its  millennial  sleep. 
Historical  details  have  been  authenticated,  dating  from 
times  which  fancy  had  ever  regarded  as  its  indisputable 
domain  and  had  populated  with  grotesque  shapes.  But 
the  people  of  the  pyramids  and  hieroglyphics  is,  not- 
withstanding, an  historical,  well-known,  palpable  people. 
It  is  certainly  astounding  that  we  should  have  learned 
to  find  some  centuries  before  Moses — that  earliest  histo- 
rian, as  the  last  century  was  fond  of  calling  him — the 
names  of  Palestinian  cities — e.g.,  of  the  still  existing 
Zephath — on  Egyptian  monuments.  We  are  strangely 
moved  and  feel  a  thrill  of  awe  running  through  us,  as 
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on  entering  a  mysterious  sanctuary,  when  we  see  "be- 
fore our  eyes  the  veil  lifted  from  the  deeply-hidden 
and  dark  past.  But  such  more  especially  are  our 
emotions  when  we  approach  the  primitive  stock  from 
which  the  head  and  flower  of  the  whole  human  race 
was  destined  to  proceed — the  stock  from  which  has 
sprung  the  present  civilised  Europe  with  its  mighty 
colonies,  and  not  less  so  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  China.  We  have 
here,  in  this  people  in  its  primitive  condition,  a  germ 
before  us  with  an  abundance  of  developments  latent 
within  it,  as  it  were ;  and  though  history  does  not  con- 
tain any  record  of  this  people,  and  it  has  not  left  any 
monuments  itself,  so  that  we  are  able  only  to  infer  its 
existence,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  doubt  its  having 
existed.  How  did  a  people  in  such  a  primitive  condi- 
tion live?  How  did  it  think?  how  speak?  These 
questions  alone  have  a  deep  interest;  but  to  them 
must  be  added  that  all  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  and, 
more  or  less,  the  condition  of  mankind  at  the  present 
time,  have  been  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  that 
primitive  people  and  swayed  by  its  intellectual  capa- 
cities, thus  pointing  back  to  the  origin  of  that  people 
for  their  own. 

On  its  being  first  remarked  that  in  the  languages 
of  Hindostan  and  Persia  words  and  forms  of  words 
occur  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  German  words,  many  endeavoured  to  account  for 
this  singular  phenomenon  by  a  mutual  intercourse, 
which  they  supposed  to  have  carried  foreign  words 
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from  one  people  to  another.  The  Germans  have  bor- 
rowed their  marsch  (march)  from  the  French;  halt 
(stop),  which  we  must  presume  to  be  a  more  German 
notion,  was  given  to  the  French  in  exchange  for  it; 
and  jpascholl  is  even  Eussian.  Now  it  is  no  doubt 
somewhat  farther  from  Benares  or  Pondicherry  to 
Frankfort  or  Augsburg,  and  no  181 3  probably  ever 
brought  Germans  and  Hindoos  together  in  a  battle 
of  nations.  Nevertheless — but  I  will  let  Adelung 
speak  here,  because  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  see  how 
a  man  of  considerable  linguistic  knowledge  and  much 
judgment  could,  in  1806,  still  think  on  such  questions. 
"  That  even  German  elements  should  be  found  in 
Persian  has  excited  wonder,  in  some  even  astonish- 
ment. The  fact  is  undeniable;  and  this  German  so 
found  in  Persian  does  not  consist  only  in  a  considerable 
number  of  radical  sounds  and  words,  but  also  in  deriva- 
tive syllables  and  even  grammatical  forms.  .  .  .  This 
phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways :  either 
by  a  subsequent  intermixture  after  the  two  languages 
were  already  formed,  or  by  a  common  descent  from 
a  more  ancient  mother  tongue.  The  situation  and 
history  of  Persia  seem  to  favour  the  former  view. 
Being  situated  on  the  way  which  nearly  all  the 
savage  hordes  from  Upper  Central  Asia  had  to  take 
to  the  West,  it  could  not  well  continue  wholly  free 
from  an  admixture  with  other  conquering  and  con- 
quered peoples.  It  is  more  especially  known  that 
the  Goths  dwelt  for  several  centuries  by  the  Black, 
and  Caspian  Seas — i.e.,  at  the  gates  of  Persia;  that, 
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with  their  savage  bravery,  they  weighed  down  on 
their  neighbours,  at  the  same  time  constantly  trying 
to  push  forward  into  more  favoured  countries.  History 
even  mentions  an  entire  Gothic  tribe  which  had  in- 
vaded Persia  and  became  amalgamated  with  the  ancient 
inhabitants  into  one  people.  Such  may  have  been  the 
case  with  several  tribes,  especially  when  the  Goths  had 
to  give  way  to  the  Huns,  though  the  meagre  history  of 
those  times  does  not  record  anything  of  it  (Mithridates, 
i.  277)."  But  now  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty encountered  by  such  hypotheses  was  the  great 
number,  and  especially  the  sphere  of  ideas,  of  the  words 
which  those  Asiatic  languages  had  in  common  with  the 
European  ones.  Who  could  believe  that  Persians  and 
Germans  would  just  happen  to  have  borrowed  from 
each  other  such  words  as  padar  =  Vater  (father),  madar 
=z  Mutter  (mother),  hiradar  =  Brudcr  (brother),  ast  = 
ist  (is)  ?  Hence  even  Adelung  already  inclined  to  the 
second  view — the  descent  from  a  common  mother- 
tongue.  "  The  Parsee,  Zend,  and  Pehlevi,"  he  says,  "  are 
very  ancient  languages,  and  near  the  seat  of  the  first 
formation  of  language,  and  may  therefore  descend,  like 
Sanskrit,  if  not  from  the  first  language  itself,  at  least 
from  one  of  her  oldest  daughters.  The  Teutons,  like 
all  ancient  "Western  peoples,  are  descended  from  Asia, 
and  although  we  are  now  no  longer  able  to  determine 
the  region  they  inhabited  previous  to  their  emigration, 
there  are  no  reasons  why  we  should  not  be  allowed  to 
place  them  in  Central  Asia,  bordering  directly  upon 
Persia  and  Tibet,  whose  unsettled  hordes  have  both 
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populated  Europe  and  shaken  it  on  more  than  one 
occasion."  People  then  believed  in  a  primitive  lan- 
guage— the  language  of  the  first  human  beings — and 
looked  for  remnants  of  it  in  all  languages.  Thus  the 
great  agreement  between  two  such  "old"  languages 
as  German  and  Sanskrit  was  thought  to  be  based  on 
the  preservation  of  a  particularly  great  number  of 
remnants  of  the  "first  language,"  or  on  the  descent 
from  "one  of  her  oldest  daughters."  Immediately 
behind  this  separation  of  languages  lay  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  Paradise.  The  conceptions 
of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  that  of  the  formation  of 
the  individual  Indo-Teutonic  peoples  coalesced  in  the 
imagination. 

It  was  Friedrich  Schlegel  who,  in  his  brilliant  work, 
"Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier"  ("On 
the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Hindoos,"  1808), 
put  an  end  to  this  want  of  clearness.  He  determined 
pretty  accurately  the  limits  comprising  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  and  pronounced  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Teutonic,  and  Persian,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Arme- 
nian, Slavonic,  and  Keltic  languages,  on  the  other,  to 
be,  the  former  more  nearly,  the  latter  more  remotely, 
related  to  Sanskrit.  Other  families  of  languages,  g.^., 
that  to  which  Hebrew  belongs,  he  decidedly  excluded 
from  this  affinity.  The  relation  of  Sanskrit  to  the 
other  cognate  dialects  he  conceived  as  that  of  a  mother- 
tongue  to  its  offsprings.  Nay,  taking  his  stand  on  the 
great  agreement  he  also  found  in  the  sphere  of  the 
ideas  and  legends  of  India  and  the  rest  of  antiquity, 
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he  declared  the  populations  of  Europe  to  be  actual 
"  Indian  colonies,"  of  which  he  makes  the  priests  the 
special  leaders,  and  held  those  colonies  to  have  been 
more  important  and  efficacious  than,  though  not  essen- 
tially different  from,  the  later  Greek  settlements. 
Since  then  we  have  learned  to  recognise  that  such  an 
analogy  to  an  ordinary  emigration,  such  as  occurs  in 
historic  times,  is  not  applicable  to  that  primeval  age. 
The  European  languages,  Latin  and  German,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  bear  to  Sanskrit  the  relation  of  daugh- 
ters, such  as  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  do  to  Latin. 
Sanskrit,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  a  co-ordinate  sister- 
language,  e.g.^  of  German  and  Greek.  Sanskrit  and 
Greek  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  French 
and  Italian.  The  primary  language,  which  should  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  principal  Indo-European  lan- 
guages as  does  Latin  to  her  daughters,  if  such  ever 
existed,  is,  at  any  rate,  no  longer  extant.  The  dialect 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  Teutons,  Greeks,  and 
Hindoos  once  spoke  in  common  was  no  more  Hindoo 
than  German  or  Greek:  it  was  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  language.  Hence,  too,  it  was  not  the  Hindoo 
people  which  all  those  ancestors  together  constituted, 
but  the  primitive  Indo-European  people.  Besides,  the 
earliest  Indian  literature  still  affords  traces  of  the 
Hindoos  having  only  by  gradually  advancing  towards 
the  east  and  the  south  reached  the  Ganges ;  they  must 
have  separated  from  their  near  relations,  the  Persians, 
at  a  comparatively  late  date  only,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  India  proper.     All  the  less  did  the  primi- 
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tive  Indo-European  people  inhabit  India.  But  where 
then  did  they  dwell  ?  Which  was  the  first  home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans,  who  were  destined  to  play  so  promi- 
nent and  unique  a  part  in  history,  and  are  at  present 
spread  over  the  whole  earth,  actually  ruling  it  ?  That 
with  the  earliest  guesses  at  the  kinship  of  European 
and  Asiatic  peoples  the  presumption  was  associated 
that  the  cradle  of  the  Europeans  had  been  Asia,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  I  have  stated.  Previously  to  my 
continuing  to  trace  the  history  of  the  opinions  on  this 
question,  permit  me  briefly  to  express  my  own  present 
conviction,  that  the  primitive  home  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  is  to  be  looked  for  in  Germany,  perhaps 
more  especially  in  its  central  and  western  parts. 

The  first  to  oppose  the  hypothesis,  which  is  univer- 
sally accepted  though  it  has  never  been  supported  by 
evidence,  of  the  descent  of  the  Indo-Europeans  from 
Asia  was  E.  G.  Latham.  His  opinion,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  for  the  first  time  expressed  in  his  work,  "  The 
Native  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire"  (London,  1854). 
In  a  subsequent  work,  "Elements  of  Comparative 
Philology"  (London,  1862,  p.  61 1),  he  establishes  it  in 
the  following  words  : — 

"Has  the  Sanskrit  reached  India  from  Europe,  or 
have  the  Lithuanic,  the  Slavonic,  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
and  the  German  reached  Europe  from  India  ?  If  his- 
torical evidence  be  wanting,  the  dj  priori  presumptions 
must  be  considered. 

"  I  submit  that  history  is  silent,  and  that  the  pre- 
sumptions are  in  favour  of  the  smaller  class  having 
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been  deduced  from  the  area  of  the  larger  rather  than 
vice  versd.  If  so,  the  situs  of  the  Sanskrit  is  on  the 
eastern,  or  south-eastern,  frontier  of  the  Lithuanic ; 
and  its  origin  is  European.  .  .  . 

"  I  do  not  deny  the  fact,  as  it  is  usually  stated,  as  a 
fact.  It  may  be  one,  in  spite  of  any  amount  of  pre- 
sumptions against  it.  If  sufficient  evidence  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  prepared  to  take  it  as  it 
is  given.  .  .  . 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  however,  in  asserting  the  absolute 
non-existence  of  evidence ;  in  other  words,  in  holding 
that  the  presumptions  are,  really,  all  we  have  to  go  on. 
Upon  this  I  am  open  to  correction.  I  can,  however, 
truly  say  that,  if  there  be  evidence  on  the  matter,  I 
have  failed,  after  a  careful  search,  to  find  it.  What  I 
have  found  in  its  stead  is  a  tacit  assumption  that,  as  the 
East  is  the  probable  quarter  in  which  either  the  human 
species,  or  the  greater  part  of  our  civilisation,  origin- 
ated, everything  came  from  it.  But  surely,  in  this, 
there  is  a  confusion  between  the  primary  diffusion  of 
mankind  over  the  world  at  large  and  those  secondary 
movements  by  which,  according  to  even  the  ordinary 
hypothesis,  the  Lithuanic,  &c.,  came  from  Asia  into 
Europe.  ...  In  zoology  and  botany  the  species  is 
always  deduced  from  the  area  of  the  genus,  rather  than 
the  genus  from  the  area  of  the  species ;  and  this  is  the 
rule  which  I  go  upon  here.  ... 

"  The  fact  of  a  language  being  not  only  projected,  so 
to  say,  into  another  region,  but  entirely  lost  in  its  own, 
is  anything  but  unique.     There  is  no  English  in  Ger- 
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many.  A  better  example,  however,  is  found  in  the 
Magyar  of  Hungary,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found 
within  some  700  miles  of  its  present  area.  Yet  the 
Magyar  is  not  twelve  hundred  years  old  in  Europe." 

We  shall  see  that  not  only  is  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  still  accepted  Asiatic  hypothesis  wanting,  but 
that  the  opposite  assumption  will,  by  a  whole  series  of 
arguments,  be  rendered  highly  probable;  and,  having 
ascertained  a  sharply  defined  original  European  home 
of  the  Indo-Europeans,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  establish 
the  latter  hypothesis  on  a  safe  basis. 

These  arguments  are  of  various  descriptions.  I  shall 
begin  with  a  physiological  phenomenon,  which,  though 
certainly  not  decisive,  yet,  when  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  other  aspects  of  the  question,  is  most  note- 
worthy. The  remarkable  fair  type,  the  combination 
of  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  are  essentially  confined  to 
Indo-European  peoples.  In  the  North,  neighbouring 
Ein  tribes  in  some  measure  partake  of  this  pecu- 
liarity; with  this  exception,  it  is  not  met  with  any- 
where. In  the  South  it  disappears,  in  some  parts  more, 
in  others  less,  even  among  the  Indo-Europeans.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  this  circumstance  ?  If  the  hair 
and  eyes  of  the  Hindoos  have  become  black,  and  even 
the  colour  of  their  skin  yellowish,  this  fact  can  hardly 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  inter- 
mixture with  the  aborigines  of  India.  Something 
similar  is  at  least  possible  wherever  we  meet  with 
dark  Indo-Europeans.  But  since,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  non-Indo-European  people  ever  existed  from 
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which  the  Northern  Indo-Europeans  could  have  con- 
tracted the  light  colour,  we  are,  from  the  ethnological 
point  of  view,  certainly  more  justified  in  regarding 
the  fair  type,  wherever  we  meet  with  it,  as  the  un- 
alloyed Indo-European  type.  This  view  favours  the 
assumption  that  the  Indo-Europeans  have  remained 
most  unmixed  where  the  blonde  type  shows  itself 
purest;  and  it  is  well  known  how  much  the  latter 
struck  the  Eomans  on  their  meeting  with  the  Germans. 
"We  shall,  therefore,  scarcely  assume  too  much  when 
we  claim  the  highest  probability  of  indigenousness  for 
that  people  which  has  preserved  the  original  type  in 
its  greatest  purity,  and  has  least  come  into  contact 
with  tribes  foreign  to  its  stock. 

On  an  Egyptian  monument,  dating  so  far  back  as 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  there  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  grouping  of  various  races  of  men  consisting  of 
Egyptians,  Negroes,  and  Semites,  also  a  representa- 
tion, of  masterly  fidelity,  of  a  man  having  a  thoroughly 
white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  blonde  hair.  ChampoUion 
already  recognised  a  European  in  this  surprising 
picture.  That  the  Egyptians  should,  at  so  early  a 
period,  have  known  of  such  men  is  most  remarkable. 
What  people  they  may  have  belonged  to  we  shall 
perhaps  discuss  in  the  sequel;  to  meet  premature 
objections,  however,  let  me  observe  that  these  men, 
wherever  may  have  been  their  home,  and  however  far 
they  may  have  migrated  from  it,  can  nevertheless  not 
prove  anything  as  regards  the  so  much  earlier  period 
that    preceded    the    Indo-European    migration.      Eor 
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another  monument  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.,  wher6 
an  ape  is  designated  by  an  Indian,  or  at  least  Aryan 
name,  "kaf  (Sanskrit,  ha'pi),  proves  that  the  Indo- 
Europeans  must  at  all  events  have  migrated  to  Asia 
previously  to  that  time.  The  Chinese,  too,  must  very 
early  have  known  blonde-haired  men,  for  "  the  black- 
haired  people"  is  an  appellation  of  honour  which  the 
ancient  hymns  of  the  Shi-King  already  bestow  on  them. 
For  one  of  the  hymns  in  this  collection,  and  evidently 
not  one  of  the  oldest,  we  have  an  astronomical  date, 
viz.,  the  year  'jj'j  before  the  Christian  era. 

Important  data  to  aid  us  in  deciding  on  the  original 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  lie  in  the  inferences  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  sphere  of  words  and  ideas  of  the 
Indo-European  tribes.  Since  Professor  Adalbert  Kuhn 
commenced,  from  an  examination  of  the  vocabulary 
common  to  the  cognate  tribes,  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  stage  of  culture  of  the  primitive  people,  our 
conceptions  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  peoples  of  that 
period  have  daily  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  Little 
justified  as  Schlegelwas  in  attributing  the  culture  of  an 
individual  historically  known  people  to  a  primitive  age 
as  well,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  the 
condition  of  the  prehistoric  Indo-Europeans  to  have 
been  a  species  of  embryonic  existence  or  of  semi-human 
savageness.  The  primitive  people  was  doubtless  ex- 
tremely barbarous,  but  it  possessed  a  political  organisa- 
tion, bred  cattle,  carried  on  agriculture  and  even  trade, 
and  had  productions  of  skill  and  industry  exhibiting  a 
comparatively  high  stage  of  culture,  and  a  not  incon- 
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siderable  intercourse  with  other  peoples.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  real  nation,  more  highly  civilised  than 
many  existing  out  of  Europe  at  this  day.  When  we 
find  the  word  naus,  "  ship,"  quite  uniform,  both  in 
Greek  and  Sanskrit,  and  as  an  equivalent  in  Latin 
navis,  in  German  JYaue,  Nachen  (boat),  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  community  of  name  must  have  its  cause 
in  the  community  of  the  object,  and  the  possession  of 
the  ship  must  have  preceded  the  separation  of  the  lan- 
guages here  mentioned.  But  in  the  same  way  Wagen 
(waggon),  Rad  or  Welle  (wheel),  Achse  (axle),  and  Joch 
(yoke,  harness),  are  likewise  met  with  as  far  as  India. 
The  ancient  Indo- Europeans,  therefore,  did  not  only  go 
by  boat,  as  the  so-called  savages  likewise  do,  but  they 
availed  themselves  besides  of  cars  and  waggons  drawn 
by  animals,  a  proceeding  which  indicates  by  no  means 
a  condition  without  reflection.  Very  abundant,  ably 
treated  materials,  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  life  of  the 
Indo-European s,  are  afforded  us  by  Adolphe  Pictet  in 
his  work  "  Les  Origines  Indo-Europeennes "  (Paris, 
i.  partie  1859,  ii.  partie  1863),  where  nature  and  human 
life,  such  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  vocabularies  of 
the  Indo-European  languages,  are  described  with  great 
completeness.  Certainly  too  much  may  be  inferred 
from  the  possession  of  a  word.  Thus,  e.g.,  from  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  name  of  the  Hund  (hound, 
dog)  occurs  in  all  the  Indo-European  dialects,  the 
possession  of  this  domestic  animal  has  been  inferred ; 
whereas  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  the  prehistoric 
times  the  dog  was  still  wild,  and  known  to  the  Indo- 
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Europeans  only  in  the  untamed  condition.  A  still 
graver  and  yet  rather  general  error  will  easily  become 
comprehensible  on  considering  the  mode  in  which  the 
separation  of  the  peoples  must  have  come  to  pass. 
The  once  undivided  nucleus  of  so  many  nations  can 
certainly  not  be  assumed  to  have  at  some  time  or  other 
burst  asunder  in  all  directions  at  once,  so  as  in  this  way 
to  form  the  present  nations  that  have  sprung  from  it. 
The  separation  must  have  taken  place  at  various  times 
and  successively.  The  actual  affinity  existing  between 
the  various  languages  places  this  proposition  beyond  all 
doubt.  Sanskrit  and  ancient  Persian  or  Zend,  e.g.y  are 
so  much  more  closely  related  than,  say,  Sanskrit  and 
Latin,  that,  as  no  one  doubts,  the  Persians  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  special  affinity  to  the  Hindoos,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  separation 
of  these  two  nations  is  not  yet  so  very  old,  not  so  old 
by  a  long  way  as  that  of  the  Eomans  and  Hindoos. 
Between  the  Lithuanic  and  the  Slavonic  there  exists  a 
similar  special  affinity.  It  may  be  easily  perceived 
how  premature  it  would  be  to  consider  a  word  found 
only  in  Persian  and  Sanskrit  as  a  primitive  possession 
of  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  of  such  an  error  no  linguist 
will  be  likely  to  render  himself  guilty.  But  as  long  as 
of  some  other  peoples  the  succession  in  which  they 
have  separated  from  the  original  stock  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately ascertained,  the  danger  of  similar  fallacies  is 
very  great.  Thus,  for  instance,  Benfey  (in  his  Preface 
to  Pick's  "Worterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Grund- 
sprache  "  ("  Dictionary  of  the  Original  Indo-Germanic 
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Language"),  in  describing  the  high  stage  of  culture 
which  the  ancient  Indo-Europeans  must  have  reached, 
says,  "  They  had  weapons,  especially  arrows ;  they 
.painted  and  composed  poetry,  especially  hymns."  The 
word  on  which  the  inference  respecting  arrows  is  based 
can  be  none  other  than  the  Greek  ios,  "  arrow,"  which 
is  nearly  related  to  the  Sanskrit  ischus.  But  if  arrows 
were  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Hindoos  at 
,the  time  when  they  were  still  united,  does  it  follow 
hence  that  they  must  have  been  known  to  the  actual 
primitive  people  which,  among  others,  comprised  the 
ancestors  of  the  Teutons  as  well  ?  It  is,  indeed,  for 
many  reasons  very  probable  that  the  Greeks,  though  not 
so  nearly  related  to  the  Indians  and  Persians  as  these 
are  to  each  other,  are  yet  pre-eminently  so,  and  must 
have  been  longer  united  with  them  than  the  Teutonic 
and  Gallic,  probably  even  than  the  Italic  tribes. 
.Now  in  none  of  the  languages  which,  accordingly,  are 
more  distantly  related  to  Sanskrit  than  is  the  Greek 
language,  is  there  a  word  for  "  arrow  "  comparable  to  the 
word  isclms  to  be  met  with ;  on  the  contrary,  each  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family  uses  a  special  word  for 
*'  arrow"  as  weU  as  for  "bow."  The  Romans,  e.g.,  say  for 
bow  and  arrow,  arcus  and  sagitta;  the  Russians,  luk  and 
stryela  ;  while  for  sword,  e.g.,  there  is  found  among  the 
Hindoos  asis,  and  among  the  Romans  ensis,  i.e.,  a 
common  appellation.  We  must,  therefore,  conversely 
conclude  that  the  primitive  Indo-European  people  did 
not  know  the  bow.  Our  word  Bogen  (bow)  signified 
in  the  earliest  times  the  bow  of  the  arm,  the  elbow 
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(Sanskrit,  lahus ;  Greek,  pechys).  As  to  the  painting 
of  the  Indo-Europeans,  we  shall  soon  return  to  it. 
These  observations  likewise  apply  to  the  hymns.  How- 
ever great  the  probability  that  the  people  in  ques- 
tion may  not  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  hymns,  we 
have  no  linguistic  evidence  of  it :  for  a  similar  reason, 
liymnos,  of  which  Benfey  thinks,  proves  nothing. 

As  is  evident,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  somewhat  to 
modify  our  conception  of  the  primitive  Indo-European 
people.  We  must,  in  fact,  not  think  of  one  such,  but 
of  several  succeeding  each  other  in  strata.  One  of  the 
latest  strata  is  represented  by  the  time  when  Indians 
and  Persians  still  formed  one  people,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  Aryan  period.  An  older  stratum  shows 
us  the  time  when  the  Aryan  people  was  united  with 
the  Greeks.  Let  us  call  this  the  Aryo-Hellenic  period. 
A  good  deal  of  what  has  been  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Indo-Europeans  collectively  is  merely  Aryo-Hellenic. 
The  Aryo-Hellenes  were  a  highly  cultivated  people  in 
a  quite  different  sense  from  the  Indo-Europeans.  They 
had  real,  doubtless  sacerdotal,  poetry  in  well-developed 
regular  metres.  As  regards  that  period,  we  shall  yet 
one  day  succeed  in  placing  it  in  a  clear,  well-nigh  his- 
torical light. 

With  the  question  as  to  the  people,  that  as  to  its 
original  seat  likewise  assumes  a  different  aspect. 
After  abandoning  the  Indian  hypothesis,  the  Aryan 
region,  the  home  of  the  still  undivided  Hindoos  and 
Persians,  the  north-west  of  India  was  assumed  to  be 
the  cradle  of  all  the  Indo-Europeans.     From  here  the 
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kindred  peoples,  one  after  another,  must  have  migrated. 
Hindoos  and  Iranians,  with  their  numerous  rami- 
fications, remained  behind  last,  and  finally  separated, 
the  former  migrating  eastwards,  the  latter  westwards. 
Latham  presupposes  an  Indo-European  population  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  Indians  likewise  once  belonged. 
He  endeavours  to  determine  the  seats  which  the  Indians 
occupied  on  European  soil,  and  assumes,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  Podolia  or  Volhynia  to  have  been  such, 

^  guided  in  this  assumption  by  a  certainly  one-sided 
conception  of  a  specially  close  relationship  between 
Sanskrit  and  Lithuanic.  Benfey  very  appropriately 
adduces  for  a  primeval  European  home  the  absence  of 

y  a  community  of  names  for  the  specially  Asiatic  animals, 
such  as  the  tiger  and  the  camel,  for  instance.  Pictet,  in 
his  excellent  work  above  quoted,  had  already  employed 
the  same  method,  and  attempted,  from  an  abundant 
stock  of  like  and  unlike  designations  of  natural  objects, 
to  conclude  to  the  country  to  which  the  objects  named 
by  an  identical  or  similar  word  refer.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  manifest  identity  of  Slavonic,  Latin, 
and  German  words  for  Meer  (ocean,  sea)  among  each 
other  and  with  the  Sanskrit  mira  (ocean),  he,  equally 
with  Benfey,  infers  that  the  Indo-Europeans  of  primi- 
tive times  must  have  known  some  sea.  He  takes  it  to 
be  the  Caspian,  and  places  the  original  home  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  in  Bactria  and  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
If  we  consider  that  the  Aryo- Hellenes  may  have 
become  isolated  by  their  own  migration,  as  well  as  by 
the  emigration  of  their  brethren,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
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for  this  very  reason  the  abode  of  the  Aryo-Hellenes, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  Greek  people, 
need  not  have  been  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  materials 
from  which  linguistic  inferences  are  to  be  drawn 
touching  the  original  home  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  in 
the  same  way  as  with  the  inferences  concerning  their 
stage  of  culture  and  mode  of  life.  Peoples  and  lan- 
guages do  not  originate  by  fits  and  starts,  nor  are  the 
migrations  which  have  created  the  chief  branches  of 
the  Indo-European  world  of  peoples  to  be  understood 
as  sudden,  fitful,  or  violent  breakings  up.  In  a  great 
many  instances  the  spreading  doubtless  goes  on  gra- 
dually, and  equally  so  does  the  estrangement,  and  with 
it  the  marked  linguistic  divergence.  Hence  the  first 
starting-point  of  the  whole  movement  is  perhaps  more 
easily  to  be  discovered  than  are  the  intermediate 
stages.  Now  for  this  first  starting-point  or  the  original 
home  of  the  Indo-Europeans  we  have  a  tolerably  good 
guide  in  the  tree  vegetation,  such  as  it  is  exhibited  in^ 
languages  which  have  been  separated  so  long  as  Ger- 
man and  Sanskrit  or  German  and  Greek.  Here  three 
trees  especially  are  prominent,  which  must  have  re- 
ceived their  names  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  found  together  in  the  region 
where  they  were  named,  viz.,  the  lirch,  the  heech,  and 
the  oak. 

The  hirc\  as  is  well  known,  is  that  tree  whose  name 
recurs  with  the  most  decided  uniformity  in  India  and 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.     It  is  called  in  Sanskrit 
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hhiXrdschas,  in  Lithuanic  her^as,  in  Kussian  hereza. 
The  Lithuania  z  sounds  like  a  French  j ;  in  the  Eus- 
sian  word,  which,  through  Berezina,  i.e.,  birchwood,  has 
acquired  so  terrible  a  celebrity,  z  is  pronounced  like  in 
French  as  a  soft  s.  We  can  account  for  the  slightest 
phonetic  divergence  by  which  this  name  is  distin- 
guished from  our  Birke  (birch).  The  ancient  Indo- 
European  form  must  have  been  hhergds.  The  short  ^ 
is  an  unaccented,  vaguely  pronounced  vowel,  which  in 
German  developed  into  i,  in  Sanskrit  into  u.  In  a 
still  earlier  time  the  word  doubtless  sounded  hhargas. 
The  permutation  of  the  original  g  into  a  German  k 
ensued  legitimately  according  to  Grimm's  law;  the 
transitions  into  dsch  in  Sanskrit  and  into  soft  s  in 
Eussian  are  not  more  striking  than  is,  for  instance, 
the  pronunciation  of  Cgrus  (Italian  Giro,  "  Tchiro," 
French  Gyrus)  for  Kurush,  That  the  hh  had  to  be 
transmuted  in  German,  Lithuanic,  and  Eussian  into  h 
is  also  quite  according  to  rule. 

What  did  the  name  of  the  birch  signify  for  the  an- 
cient Indo-Europeans  ?  The  conception  which  may 
have  guided  so  early  a  time  in  naming  trees  is  in  itself 
decidedly  interesting,  and  in  this  instance  the  nomen- 
clature has  an  additional  and  quite  peculiar  interest. 
Grimm  declines  to  explain  the  word  birch.  He  says  "  the 
root  is  entirely  hidden  in  the  dark."  Pictet  assumes 
an  affinity  to  Borke  (bark),  and  this  explanation  is 
no  doubt  very  satisfactory  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
birch-bark  was  already  at  an  early  age  used  in  many 
ways,  among  others,  in  India,  as  Pictet  himself  men- 
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tions,  for  writing  purposes.  Nevertlieless  I  hold  myself 
bound  to  derive  the  name  of  the  Birhe  (birch)  from 
its  colour.  The  Birhhuhn  (grouse  or  moorhen)  is 
usually  conceived  to  be  a  fowl  living  in  birch  forests 
and  feeding  on  birch  buds.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  the  bird's  only  mode  of  life,  and  that 
it  is  even  found  in  the  treeless  steppes  of  Southern 
Eussia  (whereat  Kohl,  misled  by  the  name  of  the  bird, 
was  not  a  little  astonished),  how  are  we  in  that  case  to 
understand  Birhfuchs  (common  fox)  ?  But  tree,  bird, 
and  fox  have  plainly  something  in  common.  The 
Birhfuchs  is  a  fox  with  a  white  spot  {Blume ;  cf.  my 
work  just  published,  "  Ursprung  der  Sprache"  ["On 
the  Origin  of  Language  "],  page  243),  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  Brandfuchs  {Canis  alopex)^  which  has  a 
black  spot.  The  grouse  has  whitish  spots,  and  so  has 
birch-bark.  Haselhuhn  (hazel-grouse),  too,  is  gene- 
rally derived  from  the  hazel-nut  tree.  But  the  Eng- 
lish haze  means  "grey,"  and  doubtless  not  only  hazel 
means  a  grey  plant,  but  even  Hase  (hare)  means  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  the  "  grey  one."  Hence 
perhaps,  too,  the  Haselmaus  (dormouse)  is  called  so 
from  likewise  being  of  ash-grey  colour.  The  latter 
analogy  also  favours  the  assumption  that  the  syllable 
Birk  (birch)  was  not  only  intended  to  designate  birch- 
like hues,  but  that  its  primary  meaning  already  was 
white  or  spotted  with  light  marks ;  and  there  is  a  root 
admitting  of  ready  comparison  in  the  Sanskrit  hharg, 
German  hreh  or  herh^  signifying  light  and  light  colour 
(bright),  and  whence,  too,  Bertha,  for  instance,  i.e.. 
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BercJita,  the  hright  one,  is  derived.  Accordingly,  Birhe 
would  imply  "  the  white  one,"  and  the  scientific  appel- 
lation which  the  tree  to  this  day  bears,  Betula  alba, 
would  lie  already  in  its  primitive  name.  The  letula  is 
called  by  Pliny  a  Gallic  tree.  In  fact,  the  Keltic  name 
of  the  birch  is  heith ;  and  though  diverging,  it  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  same  primary  form  as 
Birhe  J  in  which  case  hetula  would  likewise  already 
signify  alba.  In  support  of  this  supposed  primary 
sense  of  "  white,"  I  can  adduce  the  following  additional 
argument.  The  Komans,  not  wanting  the  name  of  the 
birch  for  their  native  vegetation,  made  use  of  it  in 
another  way.  In  fraxinus,  the  name  of  the  ash  (French 
frine)y  the  affinity  to  birch  has  long  since  been  recog- 
nised. Now  the  ash  happens  to  have  the  whitish  hue 
in  common  with  the  birch.  Nay,  more,  the  word  "  ash  " 
(German  Esclie)  itself  likewise  means  "  white."  The 
corresponding  Eussian  word  is  yaseny,  "ash,"  from  yaseHy 
"  clear,"  With  this  Eussian  word  not  only  ash  (old  High 
German  asc),  but  probably  too  the  Latin  ornus,  wild 
ash,  manna  ash,  in  which  the  r  may  have  originated  in 
5,  is  connected. 

No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  the  Buche  (beech)  in  the 
Latin  fagus.  In  German,  w  has  its  origin  in  long  a,  as 
in  Mutter  (mother),  Bruder  (brother),  &c.  B  corre- 
sponds quite  according  to  rule  to  the  Latin  /,  and 
German  ch  to  the  Latin  g.  Equally  unmistakable  is 
the  affinity  of  the  Greek  phSgos,  But — and  this  is  a 
much-discussed  singularity — the  Greek  word  does  not 
signify  "  beech,"  but  a  species  of  oak.     The  common 
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property  which  rendered  it  possible  to  employ  a  name 
of  the  beech  for  that  of  an  oak  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  eatableness  of  the  fruit  of  each — the 
acorns  of  the  one,  and  those  of  the  other,  called  beech 
acorns — and  accordingly  they  explained  "beech"  by 
the  Greek  epTiagon,  "  I  ate."  Tor  my  own  part,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  we  have  here  an  instance  analogous  to 
the  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  birch  to  the  ash.  It 
was  the  darker  bark,  as  there  the  light  one,  which 
yielded  the  point  of  comparison.  I  appeal  here,  as  I 
did  above,  to  the  Buchmaus  or  Bilchmaus  (fat  dormouse, 
Mus  glis),  or  garden  squirrel,  to  the  Buchfinken  (chaf- 
finch), i.e.j  redfinch,  and  to  Buchwaizen  (buckwheat), 
though  these  names  admit  of  other  explanations  besides 
this,  and  would  remind  the  reader  of  the  Greek  phaios, 
"grey."  For  the  rest,  the  primary  form  of  Buche 
(beech),  which  must  have  been  hhdga,  strikingly  re- 
sembles that  of  Birke  (birch),  hharga,  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  accidental  when  we  consider  that  in  Keltic 
too  the  beech  is  called  heath,  and  the  birch  heitJi,  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  considerable  divergence  of 
our  modern  High  German  forms,  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  rg,  as  a  rule,  is  converted  in  that  dialect 
into  rk,  e.g.,  the  Greek  ergon  (originally  mrgon),  Ger- 
man Werk  (work) ;  while  in  general  g  becomes  ch,  e.g., 
ego,  ich  (J)}    Now,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  not  only 

^  The  English  form,  "beech,"  strictly  speaking,  corresponds  to  our 
Biicke.  A  word  accurately  corresponding  to  Buche  would  preserve  the  k 
in  the  same  way  as  does  "  book,"  Buck.  As  here,  so  in  birch  too  the 
vowel  is  the  cause  of  the  permutation  of  the  k  into  ch,  while,  e.g. ,  the 
Borke  is  bark. 
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Esche  (ash),  but  even  Eiche  (oak)  should  be  formed 
quite  in  the  same  way  ?  And  as  the  ch  in  Eschey  being 
a  permutation  of  ^,  seems  to  be  a  mere  derivative 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Eussian  form  of  the  word, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  in  Buche,  Birke,  and  Eiche, 
too,  hha,  hhar,  and  ai  only  form  the  roots  ?  For  this 
reason  I  also  surmise  that  the  origin  of  those  names 
of  the  trees  belongs  to  one  and  the  same  period,  such 
being  generally  the  case  with  words  formed  according  to 
quite  the  same  rule.  The  root  a%  too,  which,  after  the 
deduction  of  the  formative  syllable,  would  be  left  of 
EichCy  seems  to  imply  a  colour,  viz..  Hack.  In  Greek 
we  meet  with  the  name  aigilops  for  a  species  of  oak ; 
another  name  of  a  tree  is  hrataigos ;  finally,  aigeiros 
is  the  black  poplar.  In  Lithuanic  the  oak  is  called 
azolas,  auzolas,  or  uzolas.  I  have  elsewhere  endea- 
voured to  render  it  probable  that  the  syllable  Ei  in 
Eisen  (iron),  too,  signifies  black,  and  is  connected  with 
a  Sanskrit  adjective  meaning  "  coloured." 

"What  may  have  made  the  Greeks  transfer  the  name 
of  the  beech  to  the  oak  ?  This  question  has  led  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  to  very  ingenious  though  extremely 
hazardous  conjectures.  He  first  draws  attention  to  a 
similar  transfer  of  the  name  of  our  Fohre  (fir),  com- 
paring it  with  the  Latin  quercus  (oak).  Let  us  hear 
the  illustrious  linguist  himself  on  tha  subject. 

"  At  first  sight,"  he  says,  "  the  English  word  Jir  does 
not  look  very  like  the  Latin  quercuSy  yet  it  is  the  same 
word.  If  we  trace  fir  back  to  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find 
it  there  under  the  form  oifurh.    According  to  Grimm's 
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law,  /  points  to  ^,  h  to  "k ;  so  that  in  Latin  we  should 
have  to  look  for  a  word  the  consonantal  skeleton  of 
which  might  be  represented  as  pre.  Guttural  and 
labial  tenues  change,  and  as  Anglo-Saxon  fif  points 
to  quinque,  so  furh  leads  to  Latin  quercus,  '  oak.'  In 
old  High  German,  foraha  is  Pinus  silvestris  ;  in  modern 
German,  Fohre  has  the  same  meaning.  But  in  a  pas- 
sage quoted  from  the  Lombard  laws  of  Eothar,  fereha, 
evidently  the  same  word,  is  mentioned  as  a  name  of 
oak  (roborem  aut  quercum  quod  est  fereha) ;  and 
Grimm  in  his  *  Dictionary  of  the  German  Language* 
gives  ferch  in  the  sense  of  oak,  blood,  life. 

"  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  account  for  a  change 
of  meaning  from  fir,  or  oak,  or  beech  to  tree  in  general, 
or  vice  versd.  We  find  the  Sanskrit  dru,  *  wood '  (cf. 
drtima,  'tree,'  ddru,  'log'),  the  Gothic  triu,  'tree,' 
used  in  Greek  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  oak,  drys.  The 
Irish  darachy  Welsh  derw,  mean  oak,  and  oak  only. 
But  what  has  to  be  explained  here  is  the  change  of 
meaning  from  fir  to  oak  and  from  oak  to  beech,  i.e.y 
from  one  particular  tree  to  another  particular  tree. 
While  considering  these  curious  changes,  I  happened 
to  read  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  new  work,  '  The  Antiquity 
of  Man,'  and  I  was  much  struck  by  the  following 
passage,  p.  8,  seq. : — 

"  *  The  deposits  of  peat  in  Denmark,  varying  in  depth 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  have  been  formed  in  hollows 
or  depressions  in  the  Northern  drift  or  boulder  forma- 
tions hereafter  to  be  described.  The  lowest  stratum, 
two  or  three  feet  thick,  consists  of  swamp  peat,  com- 
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posed  chiefly  of  moss  or  sphagnum,  above  which  lies 
another  growth  of  peat,  not  made  up  exclusively  of 
aquatic  or  swamp  plants.  Around  the  borders  of  the 
bogs,  and  at  various  depths  in  them,  lie  trunks  of 
trees,  especially  of  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  silvestris),  often 
three  feet  in  diameter,  which  must  have  grown  on  the 
margin  of  the  peat  mosses,  and  have  frequently  fallen 
into  them.  This  tree  is  not  now,  nor  has  ever  been  in 
historical  times,  a  native  of  the  Danish  islands,  and  when 
introduced  there  has  not  thriven ;  yet  it  was  evidently 
indigenous  in  the  human  period,  for  Steenstrup  has 
taken  out  with  his  own  hands  a  flint  instrument  from 
below  a  buried  trunk  of  one  of  these  pines.  It  appears 
clear  that  the  same  Scotch  fir  was  afterwards  sup- 
planted by  the  sessile  variety  of  the  common  oak,  of 
which  many  prostrate  trunks  occur  in  the  peat  at 
higher  levels  than  the  pines;  and  still  higher  the 
pedunculated  variety  of  the  same  oak  {Quercus  rohur, 
L.)  occurs  with  the  alder,  birch  (Betula  verrucosa,  Ehrh.), 
and  hazel.  The  oak  has  in  its  turn  been  almost  super- 
seded in  Denmark  by  the  common  beech.' " — Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language,  second  series,  London,  Long- 
mans, 1864,  p.  222  ff. 

The  conclusion  which  Max  Mtiller  arrives  at  in 
this  way  he  expresses  as  follows : — "  The  fact  that 
phegds  in  Greek  means  oak,  and  oak  only,  while 
fagus  in  Latin,  hoka  in  Gothic,  mean  'beech,'  re- 
quires surely  an  explanation;  and  until  a  better  one 
can  be  given,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Teutonic  and 
Italic   Aryans   witnessed   the    transition   of    the    oak 
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period  into  the  beech  period,  of  the  bronze  age  into 
the  iron  age,  and  that  while  the  Greeks  retained 
phegos  in  its  original  sense,  the  Teutonic  and  Italian 
colonists  transferred  the  name,  as  an  appellative,  to 
the  new  forests  that  were  springing  up  in  their  wild 
homes"  {ibid.,  p.  235). 

Max  Mtiller  does  not  himself  overlook  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  this  calling  in  aid  of  the  geo- 
logical periods  for  the  explanation  of  the  changes 
in  the  meaning  of  some  words.  And,  indeed,  his 
conjecture,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  untenable. 
The  supersedure  of  the  oak  by  the  beech  is  noto- 
riously neither  an  isolated  occurrence  in  Denmark 
nor  a  merely  antediluvian  one,  or  even  altogether 
an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  a  slow,  but,  it  would 
seem,  irresistible  process,  observed  in  the  latter  cen- 
turies, and  still  going  on  in  Germany  and  Trance. 
The  beech,  which  thrives  in  the  shade,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  capable,  as  Vaupell  and  Heyer  have 
shown,  of  depriving  of  light,  by  overshadowing,  trees 
requiring  it,  and  thus  bringing  them  to  decay,  dis- 
places by  virtue  of  these  properties,  step  by  step, 
not  only  the  oak,  but,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the 
birch  and  pine  from  our  woods,  and  finally  supersedes 
them.  When  Csesar  crossed  over  to  Britain  he  did  not 
yet  find  the  beech  there.  In  the  Dutch  peat-bogs  on 
the  frontiers  of  East  Frisia  stupendous  wooden  bridges  ^ 
were  discovered  in  18 18,  which  were  traced  back  to  the 
expeditions  of  Germanicus  in  the  first  Christian  cen- 
tury. Among  the  trees  which  had  been  used  for  these 
bridges,  pine  and  birch  are  found  in  great  number, 
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but  never  beech.  Here,  then,  we  have  historical,  and 
not  even  so  very  remote,  periods  when  the  beech 
had  not  yet  pushed  its  way  into  countries  where  at 
present  it  is  quite  common.  In  Normandy,  where 
now  beech  forests  occur  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  province  of  France,  and  where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pine  forms,  at  least,  no  natural  forests, 
the  submarine  forests  of  the  coasts  exhibit  pine,  oak, 
birch,  elm,  and  hazel,  but  no  beech.  Whereas  the 
latter  occurs  as  a  fossil  in  the  Holstein  moors. 

As  may  be  seen,  we  have  not  here  to  deal  with 
contrasts  of  sharply  defined  geological  periods,  but 
with  diffusion,  migration,  and  gradual  increase;  The 
beech  spreads  from  a  point  of  Europe  which  must 
evidently  have  been  situated  more  to  the  south  than 
the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  and 
more  to  the  west  than  the  Prussian  Baltic  provinces, 
which  to  this  day  are  chiefly  covered  with  pine  and 
birch.  Is  the  change  in  the  meaning  of  its  Indo- 
European  name  connected  with  this  migration?  In 
other  words,  did  the  beech  come  to  the  Indo-Europeans 
and  usurp  the  name  of  the  oak  in  the  same  way  as 
it  usurped  the  soil  of  their  forests  ? 

A  simple  consideration  will  clear  up  the  matter 
for  us.  "Oak"  cannot  at  first  have  been  the  mean- 
ing of  beech, — "beech"  is  its  genuine  and  primary 
signification.  Eor  the  Komans  agree  with  the  Teutons 
in  the  use  of  the  word,  and  only  the  Greeks  use  it 
in  the  form  of  jphegds  as  a  name  for  a  species  of  oak. 
The  divergence  from  its  original  use  must  therefore 
undoubtedly  be    looked  for    among   the    Greeks;    a 
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common  and  uniform  divergence  on  the  part  of  the 
Eomans  and  Teutons  would  be  quite  inexplicable. 
"With  this  the  whole  analogy  to  the  palseontological 
periods  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  connection  of  the  change  of  name  with  the 
migration  of  the  beech  must  likewise  be  negatived. 
ISTot  that  the  beech  came  to  the  Indo-Europeans,  nay, 
not  even  the  Indo-Europeans  coming  to  the  beech, 
is  the  cause  of  the  vacillation  to  be  observed  in  the 
words  between  beech  and  oak.  We  have  here  quite 
an  identical  instance  with  the  above-mentioned  trans- 
fer of  the  name  of  the  birch  to  the  ash  in  the  Latin 
fraxinus.  Both,  it  appears  to  me,  admit  of  only  one 
interpretation.  The  Eomans,  or  rather  their  near 
Italic  kindred  and  ancestors,  populated  Italy  from 
the  North,  and  therewith  the  birch  disappeared  from 
their  view;  the  Greeks,  advancing  still  farther  to 
the  South,  now  no  longer  required  the  old  name  for 
the  beech.  In  the  conception  of  the  Italics  the  birch 
was  superseded  by  the  ash,  which,  from  its  whitish 
hue,  reminded  them  of  it,  and  for  the  Greeks  a  similar 
oak  took  the  place  of  the  beech. 

As  to  the  comparison  of  quercus  with  Fohre^  it  is 
for  this  very  reason  less  safe,  because  in  Old  High 
German  by  the  side  of  foraha,  Fohre,  another  word, 
feraha,  likewise  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  oak.  The 
intermediate  form  percuSy  which  must  be  assumed 
between  quercus  and  feraha^  points  to  the  Greek  perkos, 
"blackish."  The  great  part  which  colour  plays  in 
the  nomenclature  of  trees  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one 
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in  the  still  older  nomenclature  of  animals,  and  testifies 
to  what  a  high  degree  man  is  an  animal  guided  by 
the  eye,  and  how  everywhere  language  and  reason 
grew  up  for  him  through  his  sight.  Do  we 'not  even 
to  this  day  see  names  of  colours  used  with  predilec- 
tion in  the  names  of  trees  by  way  of  more  accurate 
distinction,  such  as  red  beech,  black  poplar,  white 
fir,  or  in  Black  Forest  and  the  like?  The  common 
and  connecting  sense  of  Fohre  and  "oak"  would 
accordingly  be  "black  tree,"  not  tree  in  general. 
Here,  too,  let  me  add  that  the  succession  of  mean- 
ings assumed  by  Max  Muller  will  probably  have  to  be 
reversed.  Oak  is  the  original  notion  common  to  Eomans 
and  Germans,  Fohre  only  the  Teutonic  idea.  Provided 
the  names  are  connected,  only  a  partial  migration 
of  a  tribe  from  an  oak  area  into  one  of  fir  can  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  transfer.  We  meet  with  a 
quite  similar  instance  of  such  a  transfer :  the  above- 
mentioned  drys,  tree  and  oak,  occurs  in  Lithuanic  in 
the  form  of  derwa  for  "  pinewood,"  "  resinous  wood." 

That  the  jpine  was  known  to  the  Indo-Europeans 
before  their  separation  appears  from  its  name,  which 
is  to  be  met  with  among  the  Greeks,  Lithuanics,  and 
Eomans,  as  well  as  in  Germany.  In  addition,  they 
knew  the  willow,  ash,  alder,  and  hazel,  but  hardly 
any  real  fruit-tree ;  at  most,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  primi- 
tive apple.  This,  together  with  the  demonstrable 
history  of  the  beech,  requires  us  to  confine  its  home 
within  somewhat  narrow  boundaries.  The  oak  pre- 
ponderated, as  the  use  of  the  general  word  "  tree  "  for 
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"  oak  "  among  Greeks  and  Kelts  seems  to  prove.  The 
birch,  too,  must  have  had  the  power  of  vividly  im* 
pressing  the  imagination  to  have  been  able  to  preserve 
its  name  almost  unchanged  to  this  day  among  people 
of  such  different  regions;  but  the  beech  could  not 
be  greatly  inferior  to  it,  since  its  name  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  and  in  a  similar  way.  Consider- 
ing that  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
beech  had  not  yet  advanced  into  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  had  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  time 
probably  extended  even  far  less  northward,  we  must, 
I  presume,  proceed  southward  into  the  undisputed 
ancient  area  of  that  tree,  which,  as  regards  Germany, 
would  take  us  about  as  far  as  the  Thuringian  Forest. 

As  regards  grain-fruit,  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
in  primitive  times  harley  was  known  to  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  But  their  knowledge  of  wheat  isjin  the 
very  highest  degree  improbable.  The  Greek  zea, 
"  spelt,"  it  is  true,  agrees  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
javas;  but  this  happens  to  be  barley,  and  the  deriva- 
tive javasa  means  herbage  for  fodder,  the  Lithuania 
jawas  generally  corn.  Among  the  Ossets  in  the 
Caucasus  jau  is  millet.  Of  the  highest  importance, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  acquaintance  with  rye  on 
the  part  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  and  the  remarkable 
divergence  in  the  meaning  of  this  name  in  their  pre- 
sent various  abodes.  By  means  of  Grimm's  and 
Pictet's  comparisons  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
Sanskrit  word  vHhi,  "  rice,"  is  in  reality  identical  with 
Eoggen,  "rye,"    Lithuania  ruggys,  Eussian  rosh,  and 
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that  the  significations  fluctuate  between  the  two  kinds 
of  grain  according  to  the  climatic  variation.  Our 
word  Bdss,  "rice,"  is,  in  the  first  instance,  derived 
from  the  French  riz ;  this  from  the  Greek  oryza,  which 
in  its  turn  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Persian 
word  for  the  Indian  vrihi,  Beiss,  therefore,  is  a  word 
of  foreign  origin.  That,  however,  not  only  Slavonians, 
Lithuanians,  and  Germans  participated  in  the  meaning 
"rye,"  but  that  even  the  ancient  Thracians  had  the 
word  hriza  for  it,  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
to  which  I  shall  return  in  the  sequel,  and  which  proves 
that  the  meanicg  of  "  rice  "  was  merely  Indo-Persian, 
and  "  rye  "  the  real  primary  signification.  An  area  in 
which  rye  and  barley,  and  not  also  wheat,  thrive,  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  found  only  in  Northern  Europe;  but 
with  reference  to  a  very  early  time  we  must,  doubt- 
less, exclude  even  a  somewhat  more  southerly  zone 
from  the  culture  of  wheat. 

Before  I  quit  this  line  of  argument,  by  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  establish  my  proposition  on  botanical 
grounds,  and  pass  on  to  another  series  of  arguments, 
I  must  mention  a  plant  which  has  escaped  both  Pictet 
and  the  author  of  the  "Worterbuch  der  Indogerma- 
nischen  Grundsprache "  ("Dictionary  of  the  Original 
Indo-Germanic  Language"),  and  the  occurrence  of  which 
among  the  primitive  Indo-Europeans  may,  for  various 
reasons,  claim  a  high  share  of  interest  on  our  part.  It 
is  the  woad,  a  genuine  European  dye-weed^  which,  in 
more  recent  times,  owing  to  the  importation  of  indigo, 
has  in  a  great  measure  lost  its  importance.    The  word 
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is  of  ancient  Indo-European  origin ;  and  though,  for 
intelligible  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  Sanskrit, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  forms  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  In  Greek,  the  name  of  the  plant 
is  isatis  or  isate ;  in  Latin,  vitrum.  Its  real  name  in 
Greek,  however,  must  have  been  visatis,  and,  as  hap- 
pened in  all  the  words  in  which  the  v  occurred,  it  must 
have  lost  this  sound.  The  German  Waid  is  derived 
from  waisd,  as  the  medieval  Latin  forms  waisda,  wesdia, 
guaisdmm,  old  French  guesde,  now  guede,  show.  Accord- 
ingly we  shall  have  to  assume  that  vitrum  too  comes 
from  vistrum.  The  Gauls  called  the  plant  glastum  or 
guastum.  Glas  signifies  in  the  Keltic  languages  blue, 
green,  grey;  and  the  striking  agreement  of  this  glas 
with  our  Glas  (glass),  while  the  Latin  vitrum  signifies 
both  woad  and  glass,  has  been  already  explained  very 
correctly  by  Diefenbach  in  such  a  way  that  both  objects 
may  have  received  their  names  from  their  bluish  colour. 
We  must  here  remember  that  glass  was  originally  by 
no  means  colourless ;  the  earliest  was  probably  green. 
The  leaves  of  the  woad  plant  (provided  these,  not  per- 
haps the  sap,  were  regarded  in  giving  it  a  name)  are 
likewise  light  blue-green,  and  the  syllable  vis  must  in 
the  first  instance  have  signified  to  the  Indo-Europeans 
the  green  colour,  which,  however,  was  not  sharply  dis- 
tinguished either  from  the  blue  or  from  the  grey.  To 
Qompare  with  it  the  Latin  viridis,  green,  does  not  cause 
the  least  etymological  difficulty :  idis  is  a  termination 
which  is  generally  idus,  and  as  such  occurs  in  many 
adjectives   descriptive   of   colours,  e.g.,  pallidus,  pale. 
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That  s  between  vowels  in  Latin  often  chansjes  into  r 
is  a  well-known  fact;  the  root  of  viridis  then  is  vis. 
But  now,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  blue  objects  too 
were  designated  by  words  from  this  root,  especially 
some  flowers.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greek 
name  of  the  violet,  ion,  is  derived  from  vion,  and  this 
again  from  vison.  The  Eomans  formed  viola  out  of  vion 
by  appending  a  diminutive  syllable ;  and  from  the  Latin 
word  again  our  Veilchen  (violet)  is  derived.  The  Hin- 
doos designated  another  blue  flower  by  the  same  name, 
visha  -pusJipa,  the  "  visa  -  flower  "  (for  sh  occurs  here, 
according  to  a  well-known  phonetic  law  in  Sanscrit, 
instead  of  5).  Visini,  too,  is  the  blue  lotos.  On  the 
other  hand,  vishada  is  green  vitriol,  which  reminds  us 
that  our  Vitriol  too  is  equally  derived  from  the  above- 
mentioned  Latin  vitrum.  But  originally  visa  signified 
every  turbid  fluid ;  hence  visha  in  Sanskrit,  virus  in 
Latin,  ios  in  Greek,  mean  poison,  venom,  drivel.  The 
Greek  word  also  implies  rust,  which  the  language  con- 
ceives as  dirt.  From  the  notion  of  "  turbid  fluid  "  the 
word  was  transferred  to  the  "  dyeing  fluid,"  which  at 
first  needed  not  necessarily  be  green  or  blue  :  in  Sans- 
krit vigada  even  means  "  white." 

The  foregoing  deductions  may  perhaps  appear  too 
minute,  but  connected  as  they  are  with  the  question 
as  to  how  far  the  primitive  age  already  distinguished 
blue  from  green,  they  could  not  well  be  passed  over. 
But  what  may  have  inspired  the  Indo-Europeans  at 
that  remote  period  with  such  a  lively  interest  in  the 
woad  plant  to  make  use  of  a  colour-term,  otherwise 
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scarcely  familiar  to  them,  for  its  appellation  ?  ITo  other 
plant  besides  bearing  a  name  in  common  with  it  from 
the  root  vis,  the  woad  must  have  been  the  real  "  blue 
flower"  of  the  primitive  time,  the  prototype  of  the 
violet  and  lotos  flower.  Now,  was  it  perhaps  the 
"  paintings "  of  the  Indo-Europeans  which  made  the 
woad  plant  important  to  them,  or  did  they  already, 
like  classical  antiquity,  dye  their  woollen  stuffs  with 
it  ?  An  interesting  fact  which  several  ancient  writers 
report  to  us  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  con-- 
cerns  the  Britons.  Caesar,  Pliny,  and  Pomponius  Mela 
testify  to  us  that  it  was  their  own  body  which  the 
ancient  Britons  used  to  paint  with  woad.  According 
to  Pliny,  "  the  British  women,  on  certain  festive  days, 
used  to  paint  the  whole  body  with  Gallic  glasium/vimr 
tating  the  colour  of  the  Ethiopians."  Caesar  says  "  all 
the  Britons  painted  themselves  blue  (caeruleum)  with 
woad  {vitro) y  and  they  looked  all  the  more  terrible  for  it 
in  battle."  Pomponius  says  "it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Britons  painted  their  bodies  with  woad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornament  or  for  some  other  reason."  If  this 
British  custom,  which  was  doubtless  a  religious  rite, 
presents  a  wonderful  parallel  to  that  of  the  Indians  in 
the  New  World,  reliable  testimonies  are  not  lacking 
that  the  Britons  regularly  tattooed  themselves.  In 
the  same  way  as  this  practice  recurs  on  the  whole 
earth,  they  drew  figures  on  their  skins  by  needle-pricks, 
which  were  then  painted  over  with  a  dye  (atramento) 
(Isidorus,  Hisp.  Or.  ix.  2.,  103,  and  xx.  See  Dief en- 
bach,  Orig.  eur.  s.  v.  Britones).    Herodian  states  they  did 
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not  clothe  themselves  on  purpose  to  let  the  figures  on 
the  skin  be  seen,  and  wore  scarcely  anything  but  iron 
hoops  round  the  neck  and  body.  According  to  Caesar, 
however,  they  clothed  themselves  in  skins  of  animals. 
Petersen  has  recently  directed  attention  to  reports 
about  cannibalism  in  Britain  so  late  as  in  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  On  comparing  the  bar- 
barous condition  of  those  earliest  Indo-European  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Isles  with  the  comparatively  great 
culture  of  their  near  relatives,  the  Gauls,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  that  condition  by  a  retrogression. 
Supposing  the  Kelts  populating  Britain  had  found  there 
non-Indo-European  savage  aborigines,  yet  the  influence 
of  these  on  a  superior  people  would  nevertheless  not 
have  sufficed  to  depress  it  to  their  low  level,  any  more 
than  it  gave  up  its  language.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  first  cause  of  all  cultural  progress 
of  the  Gauls  was  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  colony 
at  Marseilles  about  600  before  Christ. 

It  is  truly  astonishing  how  from  every  spot  on  which 
a  Greek  foot  stepped  culture  spread  abroad.  The  Gauls 
owed  to  Greek  influence  the  start  they  had  of  the  Teu- 
tons throughout  ancient  times.  The  Gauls  learned 
from  the  Greeks  the  alphabet,  and  in  their  turn  taught 
it  to  the  Teutons,  whose  Eunes  have  thus  originated ;  and 
altogether  the  civilisation  of  the  Teutons  increased  in 
proportion  as  they  intercommunicated  with  the  Gauls. 
Subsequently  the  Gauls  eagerly  received  Roman  culture, 
and  the  influence,  not  always  rated  at  its  proper  value, 
which  France  of  old,  and  nearly  at  all  times,  exercised 
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on  German  literature,  science,  and  mode  of  life,  is  due 
to  her  early  and  unbroken  connection  with  ancient 
Southern  culture.  What,  however,  was  the  condition 
of  the  Kelts  before  their  contact  with  these  civilising 
influences,  that  of  the  Britons  evidently  represents  in 
the  most  unadulterated  manner,  though  even  here  some 
deductions  will  have  to  be  made,  as  the  intercourse  with 
the  Kelts  of  the  Continent  continued  brisk,  and  accord- 
ing to  Csesar,  e.g.,  besides  iron,  brass  served  as  money, 
though  the  latter  metal  was  not  indigenous  in  the 
island,  but  imported.  As  to  the  climate,  in  Britain  it 
was  not  of  a  nature  from  which  one  might  expect  a 
brutalising  influence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  milder 
there  than  in  Gaul,  which  was  in  bad  repute  among 
the  Eomans  for  its  cold.  Evidently  the  barbarous 
inhabitants  of  Britain  present  to  us  the  original  stage 
of  Keltic  culture,  and  we  shall  certainly  not  be  inclined 
to  presuppose  in  these  savage  Kelts  a  highly  civilised 
Aryan  people,  which,  on  its  farther  migrations,  was 
degraded  to  the  level  of  tattooed  savages,  but  surely 
deem  it  more  probable  that  it  is  the  wholly  unmodified, 
most  embryonic  forms  of  the  Indo-European  nature 
which  we  find  left  here  in  the  North.  And  if  the 
above-mentioned  fair-skinned  man  represented  in  the 
tomb-chambers  of  King  Sethos  is  really  an  Indo-Euro- 
pean, and,  in  that  case,  of  course,  by  far  the  earliest 
Indo-European  individual  we  know  of,  his  representa- 
tion quite  agrees  with  such  conception^,  seeing  that  he 
is  likewise  tattooed.  To  all  appearance  the  Britons 
emigrated  at  a  very  early  date  from  Gaul  to  their 
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island,  and  most  faithfully  preserved  the  character  of 
their  native  stock  on  the  primitive  level  which  it  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  This  opinion  is 
favoured  hy  the  religious  importance  which  Britain, 
according  to  Cassar's  statement,  had  for  the  Gauls  of 
the  Continent,  who  sent  their  sons  to  the  Druidical 
school  there,  where  they  had  to  learn  many  thousands 
of  holy  verses ;  a  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable without  an  ancient  Venerable  seat  of  the  priest- 
hood; nay,  which  might  even  permit  us  to  conclude 
to  re-immigrated  British  colonies  into  Gaul,  who  con- 
sidered the  intercourse  with  the  British  Druids  as  a 
connection  with  their  original  home. 

The  presumption  that  the  primitive  Indo-European 
stock  was  of  Northern  origin  is  likewise  in  perfect 
agreement  with  what  language  reveals  to  us  as  to  the 
climatic  conditions.  The  common  vocabulary  shows 
us  snow  and  ice,  winter  and  spring,  but  not  summer 
and  autumn.  The  deep  and  permanent  impression 
which  the  cold  of  the  winter  must  have  made  on  that 
people  has  not  escaped  Pictet.  For  this  reason,  too, 
he  chooses  among  the  Southern  countries,  where  he  con- 
siders himself  bound  to  place  that  stock,  the  coldest  and 
bleakest.  But  this  is  evidently  inconsistent ;  and  if  we 
consider  the  matter  without  prejudice,  we  must  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  think  of  a  cold  climate  that  owes  its 
nature  to  its  mountains  or  some  local  accident,  but  of 
a  Northern  one.  Pictet  mentions  the  three  seasons, 
spring,  summer,  and  winter,  known  by  the  Vedic 
Hindoos,  and  also  quotes  Tacitus'  statement  that  the 
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Germans  had  ideas  and  words  {intellednm  et  vocdbula) 
for  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  but  that  the  name  of 
autumn  was  as  unknown  to  them  as  its  gifts.  By 
reason  of  this  remarkable  passage  alone  I  presume  we 
may  say :  If  the  home  of  the  primitive  Indo-European s 
was  not  Germany,  it  must,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
temperature  and  impression  of  the  seasons,  have  fully 
resembled  the  Germany  as  Tacitus  still  knew  it.  The 
assumption  of  a  temperate  but  still  frosty  climate  agrees 
also  with  the  poverty  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
in  common  names  for  insects.  Thus  the  spider,  for 
instance,  has  no  ancient  name  (unless  we  would  com- 
pare together  the  Eussian  pauh  and  the  Cymrian  copyn, 
Anglo-Saxon  coppa,  English  cob;  for  aranea  is  only 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  arachne),  and  the  bug,  too, 
spared  those  patriarchs  of  Europe.  Ants,  gadflies,  and 
gnats  were  extant  among  them.  The  mammalia  which 
they  indubitably  knew  are  the  ox,  sheep,  pig,  horse, 
stag,  and  dog;  the  bear,  wolf,  mouse,  badger  (Greek 
trochos),  and  probably  the  fox  too.  That  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  jackal  is  tolerably  certain. 
The  heaver  and  the  viverra,  of  which  latter  word  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  if  it  originally  meant  the  martin, 
ferret,  weasel,  or  squirrel,  are  also  interesting.  The 
Greeks,  among  whom  it  signifies  squirrel,  have  cor- 
rupted the  name  into  skiuros,  which  seems  to  imply 
"  shadow-tail."  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  well- 
known  word  -  disfigurement  by  popular  etymology, 
which  has  peculiarly  affected  this  word.  In  passing  on 
from  Greek  to  Latin  and  then  to  Erench  it  assumed 
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the  forms  sciurulus,  ^cureuil,  and  the  Frencli  form  has 
given  birth  to  our  Eichhorn,  as  well  as  to  a  series  of 
other  disfigurements  already  met  with  in  the  old  Teu- 
tonic dialects.     Of  our  word  Katze  (cat)  it  is  not  certain 
either  if  it  was  not  used  for  weasel,  in  the  same  way  as 
felis  vacillates  between  the  same  double  meaning.     The 
earliest  form  of  Katze  is  most  faithfully  preserved  in 
the  Ossetic  gado,  and  this  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Greek  galee,  weasel  or  cat.     Among  the  species  of 
birds,  which  to  all  appearance  were  numerous,  let  me 
mention  only,  by  way  of  selecting  those  about  which 
we  are  most  certain,  the  vulture,  the  raven,  the  starling, 
the  wild  goose,  and  the  duck;   the  pigeon  was  most 
likely  not  known.     There  existed  a  general  word  for 
worm,  and  equally  so  one  for  serpent.     The  otter  and 
the  eel  were  known,  but  no  other  name  of  a  fish  seems 
to  be  found,  nor  any  common  word  for  shell.     There  is 
no  denying  that  a  consideration  of  this  circumstance 
inust  tend  considerably  to  shake  the  assumption  that 
the  primitive  Indo-Europeans  were  familiar  with  the 
sea.     The  mere  existence  of  a  word  for  sea  cannot 
by  any  means  prove  such  familiarity,  as  any  inland 
people  of   some   degree   of    activity,   and   not  living 
wholly    excluded    from    intercourse    with    the    outer 
world,  must  come  to  hear  something  of  the  existence 
of  the  sea.     To  this  must  be  added  that  the  Indo- 
Europeans  have  not  even  an  expression  properly  and' 
exclusively  signifying  the  sea.     Meer  (sea)  not  only 
means  also  lake,  but,  moreover,  even  moor,  morass. 
Nor  does  there  exist  an  ancient  Indo-European  word  for 
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*'salt."  In  the  words  for  "wave"  all  the  branches  of  lan- 
guage differ.  The  Evind  (sound)  of  the  northern  seas 
reappears  in  Sanskrit  as  sindku  (stream),  and  has  there 
become  the  proper  name  of  the  Indus,  and  for  us,  after 
the  example  of  the  Persians,  even  that  of  India.  Even 
for  the  oyster  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the 
German  Ocean  had  to  borrow  a  Greek  name.  TinaUy, 
the  primitive  Indo-Europeans  in  their  navigation  used 
the  oar  indeed,  but  no  sails;  and  yet,  if  they  had 
lived  by  the  sea,  these  could  hardly  have  remained 
unknown  to  them.  Of  metals  they  knew  gold;  far 
less  certain  are  we  as  to  silver  in  the  earliest  time. 
Their  acquaintance  with  iron  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
as  the  agreement  between  the  German,  Sanskrit,  and 
Zend  here  speaks  quite  plainly ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  knew  brass  or  copper,  for  the  agreement  between 
the  Latin  ces  and  the  Gothic  ais  may  easily  arise  from 
the  Goths  having  borrowed  the  Latin  word;  and  the 
Greek  chalJcos  means,  indeed,  in  Homer  copper,  and  not 
till  Pindar  also  iron.  But  as  a  cognate  word  in  Eussian 
means  only  iron,  and  the  Greek  chalhis  is  also  the 
name  of  a  Hack  bird,  I  still  think  iron  to  be  the  older 
notion,  which  was  only  subsequently  transferred  to 
another  metal.  Other  metals  than  gold  and  iron,  and 
perhaps  silver  and  brass,  were  not  known  to  the  primi- 
tive Indo-Europeans;  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
precious  stones  or  pearls. 

I  must  here  break  off,  reserving  a  farther  series  of 
arguments  for  a  later  dissertation.  If  what  I  have 
hitherto  brotight  forward  should  let  the   proposition 
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that  the  primitive  Indo-European  people  had  its  home 
in  Germany  still  appear  hypothetical — if,  perhaps,  we 
should  not  succeed  at  all  in  attaining  absolute  certainty 
on  so  difficult  a  question — I  beg,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  reader  may  calmly  consider  what  arguments  are 
really  extant  in  favour  of  the  conception  hitherto 
current,  and  that,  at  the  worst,  hypothesis  would  only 
be  opposed  to  hypothesis.  At  first  the  source  of  the 
mighty  stream  of  peoples  that  poured  down  over  half 
a  world  was  looked  for  on  the  remote  south-eastern 
frontier,  and  then,  urged  by  weighty  arguments,  it  was 
moved  back  only  as  far  as  was  indispensably  necessary. 
But  as  no  point  of  the  earth  in  this  respect  has  any 
right  of  being  preferred  to  another,  a  compromise  is 
in  no  way  better  than  a  totally  opposite  view.  Mean- 
while only  one  of  the  two  opposite  hypotheses  is  sup- 
ported by  arguments ;  for  as  to  the  migration  from  the 
east,  no  evidence  has  ever  been  adduced  in  its  favour. 
He,  therefore,  that  eschews  hypotheses  must  at  least  be 
just,  and  be  satisfied  not  to  know  aught  on  the  present 
question.  But  if  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  either  hypothesis,  I  believe  he  will  have  to  give  it 
to  that  which  is  comparatively  best  established,  even 
though  the  arguments  should  not  yet  suffice  for  a  final 
decision. 
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M.A.     Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  pp,  96,  cloth.     1873.     123. 
ASTON.— A  Grammar  OF  the  Japanese  Written  Language.    By  "W.  G.  Aston, 

M.A.,  Assistant  Japanese  Secretary  H.B.M.'s  Legation,  Yedo,  Japan.     Second 

Edition.    Svo,  pp.  306,  cloth.     1877.     28s. 
ASTONISHEl)  AT  AMERICA.    Being  Cursory  Deductions,  &c.,  &c.    By  Zigzag. 

Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-108,  boards.     1880.     Is. 
AUCTORES  SANSCRITI. 

Vol.  I.  The  jAiMiNiYA-NYlYA-MALi-ViSTARA.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text 
Society,  under  the  supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstiicker.  Large  4to,  pp.  582, 
cloth.     £3,  13s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  The  Institutes  of  Gautama.  Edited,  with  an  Index  of  Words,  by  A. 
F.  Stenzler,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  78,  cloth.     1876.     4s.  6d.     Stitched,  3s.  6d. 

Vol.  111.  VaitAna  Sutra  :  The  Ritual  of  the  Atharva  Veda.  Edited,  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Dr.  R.  Garbe.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  120,  sewed. 
1878.    5s. 

Vols.  IV.  and  V.— Vardhamana's  Ganaratnamahodadhi,  with  the  Author's 

Commentary.     Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Indices,  by  Julius  Eggeling, 

Ph.D.      Svo.     Part  L,  pp.  jcii.  and  240,  wrapper.    1879.    63.    Part  II.,  pp.  240, 

wrapper.    1881.     6s. 

AUGIER.— Diane.     A  Drama  in  Verse.     By  Emile  Augier.     Edited  with  English 

Notes  and  Notice  on  Augier.    By  T.  Karcher,  LL.  B. ,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy 

and  the  University  of  London.     12mo,  pp.  xiii.  and  146,  cloth.     1867.  2s.  6J.  • 
AUSTIN.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preparation,  Combination,  and  Applica- 
tion of  Calcareous  and  Hydraulic  Limes  and  Cements.     To  which  is  added  many 

useful  Recipes  for  various  Scientific,  ISIercantile,  and  Domestic  Purposes.     By 

James  G.  Austin,  Architect.     12mo,  pp.  192,  cloth,     1862.     5s. 
AUSTRALIA. — The  publications  of  the  various  Australian  Government  Lists  on 

application. 
AUSTRALIA.— The  Year  Book  of  Australia  for  1885.    Published  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Governinents  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     Demy  Svo,  pp.  774  j 

with  6  Large  Maps ;  boards.    5s. 
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AXON. — The  Mechanic's  Friend.  A  Collection  of  Keceipts  and  Practical  Sug- 
gestions relating  to  Aquaria.  Bronzing,  Cements,  Drawing,  Dyes,  Electricity, 
(Jilding,  Glass-working,  &c.  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
M.RS.L.,  F.S.S.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  339,  cloth.     1875.     4s.  6d. 

BAB  A.— An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Language,  with  Easy  Progressive 
Exercises.     By  Tatui  Baba.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  92,  cloth.     1873.     os. 

BACON.— The  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Bacon.  Extracted  from  the  Edition  of 
his  Occasional  Writings  by  James  Spedding.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  i)p.  xx. ,  710,  and 
xiv.,  708,  cloth.    1878.    21s. 

BADEN-POWELL,— Protection  and  Bad  Times,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Political  Economy  of  English  Colonisation.  By  George  Baden-Powell,  M.A., 
F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.,  Author  of  "New  Homes  for  the  Old  Country,"  &c.,  &c.  8vo, 
pp.  xii. -376,  cloth.     1879.    6s.  6d. 

BADER. — The  Natural  and  Morbid  Changes  of  the  Human  Eye,  and  their 
Treatment.     By  C.  Bader.    Medium  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  506,  cloth.     1868.     16s. 

BADER.— Plates  illustrating  the  Natural  and  Morbid  Changes  op  the  Human 
Eye.  By  C.  Bader.  Six  ohromo-lithographic  Plates,  each  containing  the  figures 
of  six  Eyes,  and  four  lithographed  Plates,  with  figures  of  Instruments.  With  an 
Explanatoiy  Text  of  32  pages.  Medium  Svo,  in  a  portfolio.  2l3.  Price  for  Text 
and  Atlas  taken  together,  £1,  12s. 

BADLEY.— Indian  Missionary  Record  and  Memorial  Volume.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
H.  Badley,  of  the  American  Methodist  Mission.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  280,  cloth. 
1876.     10s.  6d. 

BALFOUR.— Waifs  and  Strays  from  the  Far  East  ;  being  a  Series  of  Disconnected 
Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By  Frederick  Henrv  Balfour.  Demy  Svo, 
pp.  224,  cloth.     1876.     10s.  6d. 

BALFOUR.— The  Divine  Classic  of  Nan-Hua  ;  being  the  Works  of  Chuang  Tsze, 
Taoist  Philosopher.  With  an  Excursus,  and  Copious  Annotations  in  English  and 
Chinese.     By  F.  H.  Balfour.     Svo,  pp.  xlviii.  and  426,  cloth.     1881.     14s. 

BALFOUR.— Taoist  Texts,  Ethical,  Political,  and  Speculative.  By  F.  H.  Balfour, 
Editor  of  the  North-China  Herald.     Imp.  8vo,  pp.  vi.-118,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

BALL.— The  Diamonds,  Coal,  and  Gold  of  India  ;  their  Mode  of  Occurrence  and 
Distribution.  By  V.  Ball,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 
Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  136,  cloth.     1881.     5s. 

BALL.— A  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India.  Part  III.  Economic  Geology.  By 
V.  Ball,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  640,  with  6  Maps  and  10  Plates, 
cloth.     1881.     10s. 

BALLAD  SOCIETy— Subscriptions,  small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper,  two  guineas 
per  annum.     List  of  publications  on  application. 

BALLANTYNE.— Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhakha  Grammar.  Compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  38,  cloth.    1868.     5s. 

BALLANTYNE.— First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar  ;  together  with  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Hitopade^a.  Fourth  Edition.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Libra- 
rian of  the  India  Office.     Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  110,  cloth.    1884.     3s.  6d. 

BALLANTYNE. — The  Sankhya  Aphorisms  of  Kapila.  See  Triibner's  Oriental 
Series. 

BARANOWSKI. — Vade  Mecum  de  la  Langue  Franqaise,  redige  d'apres  les  Dic- 
tionnaires  classiques  avec  les  Exemples  de  Bonnes  Locutions  que  donne  I'Academie 
Fran^aise,  on  qu'on  trouve  dans  les  ouvrages  des  plus  celebres  auteurs.  Par  J.  J. 
Baranowski,  avec  I'approbation  de  M.  E.  Littre,  Senateur,  &c.  Second  Edition. 
32mo,  pp.  224.     1883.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BARANOWSKI.— Anglo-Polish  Lexicon.  By  J.  J.  Baranowski,  formerly  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Poland,  in  Warsaw.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  492,  cloth. 
1883.     6s. 
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BARANOWSKL— Slownik  Polsko-Angielski.  (Polish-Englisli  Lexicon.)  By  J. 
J.  Baranowski.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv. -402,  cloth.     1884.     6s.  6d. 

BARENTS'  RELICS.— Recovered  in  the  summer  of  1876  by  Charles  L.  "W.  Gardiner, 
Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  Dutch  Government.  Described  and  explained  by  J. 
K.  J.  de  Jonge,  Deputy  Royal  Architect  at  the  Hague.  Published  by  command 
of  His  Excellency,  W.  F.  Van  F.R.P.  Taelman  Kip,  Minister  of  Marine.  Trans- 
lated, with  a  Preface,  by  S.  R.  Van  Campen.  With  a  Map,  Illustrations,  and  a 
fac-simile  of  the  Scroll.     8vo,  pp.  70,  cloth.     1877.     5s. 

BARRIERE  and  CAPENDU.— Les  Fadx  Bonshommes,  a  Comedy.  By  Theodore 
Barri^re  and  Ernest  Capendu.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Bar- 
rifere,  by  Professor  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  of  University  College,  London.  12mo,  pp. 
xvi.  and  304,  cloth.     1868.    4s. 

BARTH.— The  Religions  of  India.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

BARTLETT.  — Dictionary  of  Americanisms.  A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases 
colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  Russell  Bartlett.  Fourth 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  8vo,  pp.  xlvi.  and  814,  cloth. 
1877.     20s. 

BATTYE.— What  is  Vital  Force?  or,  a  Short  and  Comprehensive  Sketch,  includ- 
ing Vital  Physics,  Animal  Morphology,  and  Epidemics ;  to  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  upon  Geology,  Is  the  Dentrital  Theory  of  Geology  Tenable?  By 
Richard  Fawcett  Battye.    8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  336,  cloth.     1877.     7s.  6d. 

BAZLEY.— Notes  on  the  Epicyclodial  Cutting  Frame  of  Messrs,  Holtzapffel  & 
Co.  With  special  reference  to  its  Compensation  Adjustment,  and  with  numerous 
Illustrations  of  its  Capabilities.  Bv  Thomas  Sebastian  Bazley,  M.A.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi.  and  192,  cloth.     Illustrated.     1872.     10s.  6d. 

BAZLEY.  —The  Stars  in  Their  Courses  :  A  Twofold  Series  of  Maps,  with  a 
Catalogue,  showing  how  to  identify,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  all  stars  down  to  the 
5.6  magnitude,  inclusive  of  Heis,  which  are  clearly  visible  in  Englisli  latitudes. 
By  T.  S.  Bazley,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Notes  on  the  Epicycloidal  Cutting  Frame." 
Atlas  folio,  pp.  46  and  24,  Folding  Plates,  cloth.     1878.     15s. 

BEAL.— A  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese.  By  S.  Beal,  B.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  Chaplain  in  Her  Majestj^'s  Fleet,  &c.  8vo,  pp. 
xiv.  and  436,  cloth.     1871.     15s. 

BEAL. — The  Romantic  Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha.  From  the  Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beal,     Crown  8vo,  pp.  408,  cloth.     1875.     12s. 

BEAL. — Dhammapada.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

BEAL.— Buddhist  Literature  in  China  :  Abstract  of  Four  Lectures,  Delivered  by 
Samuel  Beal,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chinese  at  University  College,  London.  Demy 
8vo,  pp.  XX.  and  186,  cloth.     1882.     lOs.  6d. 

BEAL.— Si-Yu-Kl.  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World.  See  Triibner's 
Oriental  Series. 

BEAMES.— Outlines  of  Indian  Philology.  With  a  Map  showing  the  Distribution 
of  Indian  Languages.  By  John  Beames,  M.R.A.S.,  B.C.S.,  &c.  Second  enlarged 
and  revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  96,  cloth.     1868.     5s. 

BEAMES. — A  Comparative  Grammar  op  tbb  Modern  Aryan  Languages  op  India, 
to  wit,  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati,  Marathi,  Oriya,  and  Bengali.  By  John 
Beames,  B.C.S.,  M  R.A.S.,  &c.,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  Vol.  I.  On  Sounds.  Pp.  xvi. 
and  360,  cloth.  1872.  16s.— Vol.  II.  The  Noun  and  the  Pronoun.  Pp.  xii.  and 
348,  cloth.  1875.  16s.— Vol.  III.  The  Verb.    Pp.  xii.  and  316,  cloth.     1879.     16s. 

BELLEW.— From  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  A  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
Balochistan,  Afghanistan,  Khorassan,  and  Iran  in  1872  ;  together  with  a  Synoptical 
Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  theBrahoe  Language,  and  a  Record  of  the  Meteorolo- 
gical Observations  on  the  March  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris.  By  Henry  Walter 
Bellew,  C.S.L,  Surgeon,  B,S.O.    8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  496,  cloth.     1874.     14s. 
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BELLEW. — Kashmir  and  Kashghar  ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Journey  of  the  Embassy 
to  Kashghar  in  1873-74.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and 
420,  cloth.     1875.     16s. 

BELLEW.— The  Races  op  Afghanistan.  Being  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Principal 
Nations  Inhabiting  that  Country.  By  Surgeon-Major  H.  W.  Bellew,  C.S.I.,  late 
on  Special  Political  Duty  at  Kabul.     8vo,  pp.  124,  cloth.     1880.     7s.  6d. 

BELLOWS.— English  Outline  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  "With  Notes  on  the 
Writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters,  by  Professor  Summers,  King's  College, 
London.   Crown  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  368,  cloth.    1867.    6s. 

BELLOWS.— Outline  Dictionary  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and 
Students  op  Language.  By  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368,  limp  morocco.   1867.   7s.  6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous  lbs  Verbes.  Conjugations  of  all  the  Verbs  in  the  French  and 
English  Languages.  By  John  Bellows.  Revised  by  Professor  Beljame,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Official  Interpreter  to  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  George  B.  Strickland,  late  Assistant  French  blaster,  Royal  Naval  School, 
London.  Also  a  New  Table  of  Equivalent  Values  of  French  and  English  Money, 
Weights,  and  Measures.    32mo,  76  Tables,  sewed.    1867.    Is. 

BELLOWS.— French  and  English  Dictionary  for  the  Pocket.  By  John  Bellows 
Containing  the  French-English  and  English-French  divisions  on  the  same  page 
conjugating  all  the  verbs  ;  distinguishing  the  genders  by  different  types ;  giving 
numerous  aids  to  pronunciation  ;  indicating  the  liaison  or  non-liaison  of  terminal 
consonants ;  and  translating  units  of  weight,  measure,  and  value,  by  a  series  of 
tables  differing  entirely  from  any  hitherto  published.  The  new  edition,  which  is 
but  six  ounces  in  weight,  has  been  remodelled,  and  contains  many  thousands  of 
additional  words  and  renderings.  Miniature  maps  of  France,  the  British  Isles. 
Paris,  and  London,  are  added  to  the  Geographical  Section.  Second  Edition.  32mo, 
pp.  608,  roan  tuck,  or  persian  without  tuck.    1877.    10s.  6d.  ;  morocco  tuck,  12s.  6d. 

BENEDIX.— Der  Vetter.  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  Roderich  Benedix.  With 
Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  F.  Weinmann,  German  Master  at  the 
Royal  Institution  School,  Liverpool,  and  G.  Zimmermann,  Teacher  of  Modern 
Languages.     12mo,  pp.  128,  cloth.    1863.    23.  6d. 

BENFEY.— A  Practical  Grammar  op  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the  use  of  Early 
Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen.  Second,  revised,  and  enlarged  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth. 
1868.     10s.  6d. 

BENTHAM.— Theory  op  Legislation.    By  Jeremy  Bentham.     Translated  from  the 

French  of  Etienne  Dumont  by  R.  Hildreth.     Fourth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  pp.  xv. 

and  472,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 
BETTS.— /S'ce  Valdes. 
BEVERIDGE.— The  District  op  Bakahganj.     Its  History  and  Statistics.    By  H. 

Beveridge,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Bakarganj.      Svo,  pp.  xx.  and 

460,  cloth.    1876.    21s. 

BHANDARKAR.— Early  History  of  the  Dekkan  down  to  the  Mahomedan 
Conquest.  By  Ramkrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar,  M.A.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages,  Dekkan  College.  Written  for  the  Bombay  Gazette.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  128,  wrapper.     1884.     5s.  • 

BICKNELL.— ;Sfee  Hapiz. 

BIERBAUM.— History  op  the  English  Language  and  Literature.— By  F.  J. 
Bierbaum,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  270,  cloth.    1883.     3s. 

BIGANDET.— The  Life  op  Gaudama.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
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BILLINGS.— The  Prinoiples  of  Ventilation  and  Heating,  and  their  Practical 
Application.  By  John  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Edinb.),  Surgeon  U.S.  Army. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  216,  cloth.     1884.     15s. 

BIRCH.— Fasti  Monastioi  Abvi  Saxonici  ;  or,  An  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Heads  of 
Religious  Houses  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Chronological  Catalogue  of  Contemporary  Foundations.  By  "Walter  de 
Gray  Birch.     8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  114,  cloth.     1873.     5s. 

BIRD. — Physiologioal  Essays.  Drink  Craving,  Differences  in  Men,  Idiosyncrasy,  and 
the  Origm  of  Disease.  By  Robert  Bird,  M.D.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  246,  cloth.  1870.  7s.  6d. 

BIZYENOS.— AT©IAEa  AYPAI.  Poems.  By  George  M.  Bizyenos.  With  Frontis- 
piece Etched  by  Prof.  A.  Legros.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.-312,  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  and  richly  bound.     1883.     £1,  lis.  Gd. 

BLACK.— Young  Japan,  Yokohama  and  Yedo.  A  Narrative  of  the  Settlement 
and  the  City,  from  the  Signing  of  the  Treaties  in  1858  to  the  Close  of  1879 ;  with 
a  Glance  at  the  Progress  of  Japan  during  a  Period  of  Twenty-one  Years.  By  J. 
R.  Black,  formerly  Editor  of  the  "Japan  Herald,"  &c.  2  vols,  demy  8vo,  pp. 
xviii.  and  418  ;  xiv.  and  522,  cloth.     1881.     £2,  2s. 

BLACKET.— Researches  into  the  Lost  Histories  of  America  ;  or.  The  Zodiac 
shown  to  be  an  Old  Terrestrial  Map,  in  which  the  Atlantic  Isle  is  delineated  ;  so 
that  Light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  Obscure  Histories  of  the  Earthworks  and 
Ruined  Cities  of  America.  By  W.  S.  Blacket.  Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings.    8vo,  pp.  336,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d. 

BLADES.  — Shakspbre  and  Typography.  Being  an  Attempt  to  show  Shakspere's 
Personal  Connection  with,  and  Technical  Knowledge  of,  the  Art  of  Printing ;  also 
Remarks  upon  some  common  Typographical  Errors,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Text  of  Shakspere.  By  "William  Blades.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  78,  with  an  Illustra- 
tion, cloth.    1872.    3s. 

BLADES.— The  Biography  and  Typography  of  William  Caxton,  England's  First 
Printer.  By  W.  Blades.  Founded  upon  the  Author's  "  Life  and  Typography  of 
William  Caxton."  Brought  up  to  the  Present  Date.  Elegantly  and  appropriately 
printed  in  demy  8vo,  on  hand-made  paper,  imitation  old  bevelled  binding.  1877. 
£1,  Is.     Cheap  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     188L    5s. 

BLADES.— The  Enemies  op  Books.  By  William  Blades,  Typograph.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  112,  parchment  wrapper.     1880. 

BLADES.— An  Account  of  the  German  Morality  Play  entitled  Depositio 
Cornuti  Typographici,  as  Performed  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies. With  a  Rhythmical  Translation  of  the  German  Version  of  1648.  By 
William  Blades  (Typographer).  To  which  is  added  a  Literal  Reprint  of  the 
unique  Original  Version,  written  in  Plaat  Deutsch  by  Paul  de  Wise,  and  printed 
in  1621.  Small  4to,  pp.  xii.-144,  with  facsimile  Illustrations,  in  an  appropriate 
binding.     1885.     7s.  6d. 

BLAKEY.— Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Blakey,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii. 
and  252,  cloth.     1879.     5s. 

BLEEK.— RBYNiRD  THE  Fox  IN  SouTH  AFRICA ;  or,  Hottentot  Fables  and  Tales, 
chiefly  Translated  from  Original  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir 
George  Grey,  K.C.B.  By  W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxvL  and  94, 
cloth.   1864.   3s.  6d. 

BLEEK.— A  Brief  Account  of  Bushman  Folk  Lore,  and  other  Texts.  By  W.  H. 
I.  Bleek.  Ph.D.     Folio,  pp.  21,  paper.     2s.  6d. 

BLUMHARDT.— See  Charitabali. 

BOEHMER.— ^eg  Valdes,  and  Spanish  Reformers. 

BOJESEN.— A  Guide  to  the  Danish  Language.  Designed  for  English  Students. 
By  Mrs.  Maria  Bojesen.    12mo,  pp.  250,  cloth.    1863.    5s. 
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BOLIA.— The  German  Caligraphist  ;  Copies  for  German  Handwriting.  By  C. 
Bolia.     Oblong  4to,  sewed.     Is. 

BOOLE.— Message  of  Psychic  Science  to  Mothers  and  Nurses.  By  Mary 
Boole.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  266,  cloth.     1883.     5s. 

BOTTRELL.— Stories  and  Folk-Lore  of  "West  Cornwall.    By  "William  Bottrell. 

"With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Blight.     Thiid  Series.    8vo,   pp.  viii.  and  200, 

cloth.     1884.     6s. 

BOY  ENGINEERS.— See  under  LUKIN. 

BO"n).— NXgXnanda  ;  or,  the  Joy  of  the  Snake  "World.  A  Buddhist  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Sa-Harsha-Deva.  By  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.,  Cambridge.  "With  an  Introduction 
by  Professor  Cowell.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.    1872.     4s.  6d. 

BR ADSH AW.— Dictionary  op  Bathing  Places  and  Climatic  Health  Eesorts. 
]\Iuch  Revised  and  Considerably  Enlarged.  With  a  Map  in  Eleven  Colours. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  Ixxviii.  and  364,  cloth.     1884.     2s.  6d. 

BRENTANO.— On  the  History  and  Development  of  Gilds,  and  the  Origin  of 
Trade-Unions.  By  Lujo  Brentano,  of  Aschaffeuburg,  Bavaria,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophiae.  1.  The  Origin  of  Gilds.  2.  Religious  (or  Social) 
Gilds.  3.  Town-Gilds  or  Gild-Merchants.  4.  Craft-Gilds.  5.  Trade-Unions. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  136,  cloth.     1870.     3s.  6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.— Early  European  Researches  into  the  Flora  of  China. 
By  E.  Bretschiieider,  M.D.,  Physician  of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.  Demy 
8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  194,  sewed.     1881.     7s.  6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.— Botanicon  Sinicum.  Notes  on  Chinese  Botany,  from  Native 
and  Western  Sources.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  228,  wrapper. 
1882.     10s.  6d. 

BRETTE.— French  Examination  Papers  set  at  the  University  of  London  from 
1839  to  1871.  Arranged  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  P.  H,  Ernest  Brette,  B.D. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  and  278,  cloth.     3s.  6d.;  interleaved,  4s.  6d. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.— List  of  Publications  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  application. 

BROWN.— The  Dervishes  ;  or.  Oriental  Spiritualism.  By  John  P.  Brown, 
Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Con- 
stantinople.   Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  416,  cloth,  with  24  Illustrations.    1868.    14s. 

BROWN. —Sanskrit  Prosody  AND  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By  Charles 
Philip  Brown,  M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  a  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  &c.,  Professor 
of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  56,  cloth.    1869.    3s.  6d. 

BROWNE.— How  TO  USE  the  Ophthalmoscope;  being  Elementary  Instruction  in 
Ophthalmoscopy.  Arranged  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Edgar  A.  Browne,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Liverpool  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xi.  and  108,  with  35  Figures,  cloth.     1883.     3s.  6d. 

BROWNE.— A  BiNGiLi  Primer,  in  Roman  Character.    By  J.  F.  Browne,  B.C.S. 
.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  32,  cloth.     1881.    2s. 

BROWNE.— A  Hindi  Primer  in  Roman  Character.  By  J.  F.  Browne,  B.C.S. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  36,  cloth.    1882.     2s.  6d. 

BROWNE.— An  UriyX  Primer  in  Roman  Character.  By  J.  F.  Browne,  B.C.S. 
Crown  8vo.  pp.  32,  cloth.     1882.     2s.  6d. 

BROWNING  SOCIETY'S  PAPERS.— Demy  8vo,  wrappers.  1881-84.  Part  L,  pp. 
116.  10s.  Bibliography  of  Robert  Browning  from  1833-81.  Part  II.,  pp.  142. 
lOs.     Part  IIL,  pp.  168.     10s.     Part  IV.,  pp.  148.     10s.     Part  V.,  pp.        .     lOs. 

BROWNING'S  POEMS,  Illustrations  to.    4to,  boards.    Parts  I.  and  II.    lOs.  each. 
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BRXJNNOW.—See  Scheffel. 

BRUNTON.— Map  of  Japan.    See  under  Japan. 

BUDGE.— Archaic  Classics.  Assyrian  Texts ;  being  Extracts  from  the  Annals  of 
Shalmaneser  II.,  Seunacherib,  and  Assur-Bani-Pal.  With  Philological  Notes.  By 
Ernest  A.  Budge,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Assyrian  Exhibitioner,  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Small  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  44,  cloth.     1880.     7s.  6d. 

BUDGE. — History  of  Esarh addon.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

BUN YAN.— Scenes  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  By.  R.  B.  Rutter.  4to,  pp. 
142,  boards,  leather  back.     1882.     5s. 

BURGESS :-  - 

Arch^ological  Survey  of  "Western  India  : — 

Report  of  the  First  Season's  Operations  in  the  Belgam  and  Kaladi 
Districts.  January  to  May  1874.  By  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  With  56 
Photographs  and  Lithographic  Plates.  Royal  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  45 ;  half 
bound.     1875.     £2,  2s. 

Report  on  the  Antiquities  of  KIthiAwId  and  Kachh,  being  the  result  of 
the  Second  Season's  Operations  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India,  1874-75.  By  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  Royal  4to,  pp.  x.  and  242, 
with  74  Plates;  half  bound.     1876.     £3,  3s. 

Report  on  the  Antiquities  in  the  Bidar  and  Aurangabad  Districts,  in 
the  Territories  of  His  Highness  the  Nizam  of  Haiderabad,  being  the  result 
of  the  Third  Season's  Operations  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India,  1875-76.  By  James  ^urgess,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  Archaeological  Sur- 
veyor and  Reporter  to  Government,  Western  India.  Royal  4to,  pp.  viii.  and 
138,  with  63  Photographic  Plates  ;  half  bound.     1878.     £2,  2s. 

Report  on  the  Buddhist  Cave  Temples  and  their  ^ 
Inscriptions;  containing  Views,  Plans,  Sections,  and 
Elevation  of  Fa9ades  of  Cave  Temples  ;  Drawings  of 
Architectural  and  Mythological  Sculptures  ;  Facsimiles 
of  Inscriptions,  &c. ;  with  Descriptive  and  Explanatory 
Text,  and  Translations  of  Inscriptions,  &c.,  &c.  By 
James  Burgess,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Royal  4to,  pp. 
X.  and  140,  with  86  Plates  and  Woodcuts  ;  half -bound. 

Report  on  Elura  Cave  Temples,  and  the  Brahmani- 
CAL  AND  Jaina  Caves  IN  WESTERN  INDIA.  By  James 
Burgess,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Royal  4to,  pp.  viii. 
and  90,  with  66  Plates  and  Woodcuts  ;  half -bound.     / 

BURMA.— The  British  Burma  Gazetteer.  Compiled  by  Major  H.  R.  Spearman, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  India.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  764  and  878, 
with  11  Photographs,  cloth.     1880.     £2,  10s. 

BURMA. — History  of.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  page  70. 

BURNE.— Shropshire  Folk-Lore.  A  Sheaf  of  Gleanings.  Edited  by  Charlotte  S. 
Burne,  from  the  Collections  of  Georgina  F.  Jackson.  Demy  8vo.  Part  I.,  pp. 
xvi.-176,  wrapper.     1883.     7s.  6d.      Part  II.,  pp.  192,  wrapper.     1885.     7s.  6d. 

BURNELL.— Elements  of  South  Indian  PALiEOGRAPHY,  from  the  Fourth  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century  A.D.,  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  South  Indian 
Inscriptions  and  MSS.  By  A.  C.  Burnell.  Second  enlarged  and  improved 
Edition.  4to,  pp.  xiv.  and  148,  Map  and  35  Plates,  cloth.     1878.     £2, 12s.  6d. 

BURNELL.— A  Classified  Index  to  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Palace  at 
Tanjore.  Prepared  for  the  Madras  Government.  By  A.  C,  Burnell,  Ph.D.,  &c., 
&c.  4to,  stiff  wrapper.  Part  I.,  pp.  iv.-80,  Vedic  and  Technical  Literature. 
Part  II.,  pp.  iv.-80,  Philosophy  and  Law.  Part  III.,  Drama,  Epics,  Puranas,  and 
Zantras;  Indices.     1879.     10s.  each. 


)  2  Vols.   1883.   £6,  6s. 
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BURTON,  — Handbook  for  Overland  Expeditions  ;  being  an  English  Edition  of  tlie 
"Prairie  Traveller,"  a  Handbook  for  Overland  Expeditions.  With  Illustrations 
and  Itineraries  of  the  Principal  Koutes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific, 
and  a  Map.  By  Captain  K.  B.  Marcy  (now  General  and  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Army 
of  the  Potomac).  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  270,  numerous  Woodcuts,  Itineraries,  and  Map,  cloth.     1863.     6s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— Erewhon  ;  or.  Over  the  liange.  By  Samuel  Butler.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii,  and  244,  cloth.     1884.     5s. 

BUTLER.— The  Fate  Haven.  A  Work  in  Defence  of  the  Miraculous  Element  in 
Our  Lord's  Ministry  upon  Earth,  both  as  against  Rationalistic  Impugners  and 
certain  Orthodox  Defenders.  By  the  late  John  Pickard  Owen.  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  William  Bickersteth  Owen.  By  Samuel  Butler.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  248,  cloth.     1873.     7s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— Life  and  Habit.  By  Samuel  Butler.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  X.  and  308,  cloth.     1878.     7s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— Gavottes,  Minuets,  Fugues,  and  other  short  pieces  for  the  Piano. 
By  Samuel  Butler,  Author  of  "Erewhon,"  "Life  and  Habit,"  &c.  (Op.  I.  mus.), 
and  Henry  Festing  Jones  (Op.  I.) 

BUTLER.— Evolution,  Old  and  New  ;  or.  The  Theories  of  Buffon,  Dr.  Erasmus 
Darwin,  and  Lamarck,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin.  By  Samuel 
Butler.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  and  Index.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
430,  cloth.    1882.     10s.  6d. 

BUTLER. — Unconscious  Memory  :  A  Comparison  between  the  Theory  of  Dr.  Ewald 
Hering,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Prague,  and  the  "  Philosophy 
of  the  IFnconscious  "  of  Dr.  Edward  von  Hartmann.  With  Translations  from  these 
Authors,  and  Preliminary  Chapters  bearing  on  "Life  and  Habit,"  "Evolution, 
New  and  Old,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Darwin's  edition  of  Dr.  Krause's  "Erasmus 
Darwin."    By  Samuel  Butler.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  288,  cloth.    1880.    7s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Piedmont  and  the  Canton  Ticino.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated  by  Charles  Gogin,  H.  F.  Jones,  and  the  Author.  By  Samuel 
Butler.     Foolscap  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  376,  cloth.     1882.     21s. 

BUTLER.— Selections  from  his  Previous  Works,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  G.  J. 
Romanes'  recent  work,  "Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,"  and  "A  Psalm  of 
Montreal."    By  Samuel  Butler.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  aud  326,  cloth.    1884.    7s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— The  Spanish  Teacher  and  Colloquial  Phrase-Book.  An  Easy  and 
Agreeable  Method  of  acquiring  a  Speaking  Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  Language. 
By  Francis  Butler.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  240,  half -roan.     2s.  6d. 

BUTLER.— Hungarian  Poems  and  Fables  for  English  Readers.  Selected  and 
Translated  by  E.  D.  Bu.tler,  of  the  British  Museum  ;  with  Illustrations  by  A.  G. 
Butler.     Foolscap,  pp.  vi,  and  88,  limp  cloth.     1877.  "  2s. 

BUTLER.— The  Legend  of  the  Wondrous  Hunt.  By  John  Arany.  With  a  few 
Miscellaneous  Pieces  and  Folk-Songs.  Translated  from  the  Magyar  by  E.  D. 
Butler,  r.R.G.S.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  70.     Limp  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

CAITHNESS.— Lectures  on  Popular  and  Scientific  Subjects.  By  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  F.R.S.  Delivered  at  various  times  and  places.  Second  enlarged 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.     1879.     2s.  6d. 

CALCUTTA  REVIEW.— Selections  from  Nos.  I.-XXXVII.     5s.  each. 

CALDER.— The  Coming  Era.  By  A.  Calder,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
Author  of  "  The  Man  of  the  Future."    8vo,  pp.  422,  cloth.     1879.     10s.  6d. 

CALDWELL.— A  Comparative  Grammar  op  the  Dravidian  or  South  Indian 
Family  op  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Caldwell,  LL.D.  A  second,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  804,  cloth.     1875.     28s. 

CALENDARS  OF  STATE  PAPERS.     List  on  application. 
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CALL.— Reverberations.  Revised.  With  a  chapter  from  My  Autobiography. 
By  W.  M.  ^Y.  Call,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "Lyra  Hellenica"  and 
"Golden  Histories."    Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.     1875.     4s.  6d. 

CALLAWAY.— Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus.    Iu 

their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Jfotes.    By  the  Rev.  Canon 

Callaway,  M.D.     Vol.  I.,  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.     1868.     16s. 
CALLAWAY.— The  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu. 

Part  I. — Unkulunkulu  ;  or.  The  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  th« 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a  Transla- 
tion into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  Svo,  pp. 
128,  sewed.     1868.    4s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo;  or,  Ancestor-Worship  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     8vo,  pp.  127,  sewed.     1869.    43. 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula  ;  or,  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu, 
in  their  own  words,  with  a  Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.     Svo,  pp.  150,  sewed.    1870.     4s. 

Part  IV. — On  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.     Svo,  pp.  40,  sewed.  Is.  6d. 
CAMBRIDGE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  (Transactions).    Vol.  L,  from  1872-1880. 

Svo,  pp.  xvi.-420,  wrapper.     1881.     15s.     Vol.  II.,  for  1881  and  1882.     Svo,  pp. 

viii  .-286,  wrapper.     1883.     12s. 
CAMERINI.— L'Eco  Italian©  ;  a  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conversation.     By  E. 

Camerini.     With  a  Vocabulary.     12mo,  pp.  98,  cloth.     1860.     4s.  6d. 

CAMPBELL. — The  Gospel  op  the  World's  Divine  Order.  By  Douglas  Camp- 
bell.   New  Edition.    Revised.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  364,  cloth.    1877.    4s.  6d. 

CANADA. — A  Guide  Book  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Containing  Information 
for  intending  Settlers,  with  many  Illustrations  and  Map.  Published  under  the 
Direction  of  the  Government  of  Canada.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  xiv. -138,  thick  paper, 
sewed.     1885.     6d. 

CANDID  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Post  Svo,  pp.  xviii.  and  198, 
cloth.     1878.     7s.  6d. 

CANTICUM  CANTICORUM,  reproduced  in  facsimile,  from  the  Scriverius  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  an  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Introduction  by  I.  Ph. 
Berjeau.     Folio,  pp.  36,  with  16  Tables  of  Illustrations,  vellum.     1860.     £2,  2s. 

CAREY.— The  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future.  By  H.  C.  Carey.  Second 
Edition.     Svo,  pp.  474,  cloth.     1856.     10s.  6d. 

CARLETTI.— History  of  the  Conquest  of  Tunis.    Translated  by  J.  T.  Carletti. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  40,  cloth.     1883.     2s.  6d. 
CARNEGY.— Notes  on  the  Land  Tenures  and  Revenue  Assessments  of  Upper 

India.    ByP.  Carnegy.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  136,  and  forms,  cloth.     1874.    63. 

CATHERINE  IL,  Memoirs  of  the  Empress.  Written  by  herself.  With  a  Preface 
by  A.  Herzen.  Trans,  from  the  French.  12mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  352,  bds.  1859. 
7s.  6d. 

CATLIN. — 0-Kee-Pa.  A  Religious  Ceremony ;  and  other  Customs  of  the  Mandans. 
By  George  Catlin.  With  13  coloured  Illustrations.  Small  4to,  pp.  vi.  and  52, 
cloth.     1867.     14s. 

CATLIN.— The  Lifted  and  Subsided  Rocks  of  America,  with  their  Influence  on 
the  Oceanic,  Atmospheric,  and  Land  Currents,  and  the  Distribution  of  Races. 
By  George  Catlin.     With  2  Maps.     Cr.  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  238,  cloth.    1870.    6s.  6d. 

CATLIN.— Shut  your  Mouth  and  Save  your  Life.  By  George  Catlin,  Author  of 
"  Notes  of  Travels  amongst  the  North  American  Indians,"  &;c.,  &c.  With  29  Illus- 
trations from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Eighth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  106,  cloth.    1882.    28.  6d. 
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CAXTON.— The  Biography  and  Typography  of.    See  Blades. 

CAXTON  CELEBRATION,  1877.— Catalogue  of  the  Loan  Collection  of  Anti- 
quities, Curiosities,  and  Appliances  Connected  with  the  Art  of  Printing. 
Edited  by  G.  BuUen,  F.S.A.     Post  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  472,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CAZELLES.— Outline  op  the  Evolution-Philosophy.  By  Dr.  W.  E.  Cazelles. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
156,  cloth.    1875.    Ss.  6d. 

CESNOLA. — Salaminia  (Cyprus).  The  History,  Treasures,  and  Antiquities  of  Sa- 
lamis  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  By  A.  Palma  di  CesnoL-t,  F.S.A,,  &c.  With  an 
Introduction  by  S.  Birch,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D,,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ori- 
ental Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xlviii.  and  325,  with 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  and  Map  of  Ancient  Cyprus,  cloth.     ]882.     31s.  6d. 

CHALMERS.— Structure  of  Chinese  Characters,  under  300  Primary  Forms 
after  the  Shwoh-wan,  100  A.D.,  and  the  Phonetic  Shwoh-wan,  1833.  By  J. 
Chalmers,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  A.B.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  200,  with  two  plates,  limp 
cloth.     1882.     12s.  6d. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— The  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese.  By  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain,  Author  of  "  Yeigo  Henkaku,  Ichiran."  Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  228, 
cloth.     1880.    7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Chloroform  and  other  Anaesthetics  :  Their  History  and  Use  dur- 
ing Childbirth.     By  John  Chapman,  M.D.     8vo,  pp.  51,  sewed.     1859.     Is. 

CHAPMAN.— DiARRH(EA  and  Cholera  :  Their  Nature,  Origin,  and  Treatment 
through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.     8vo,  pp.  xix.  and  248,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Medical  Charity  :  its  Abuses,  and  how  to  Remedy  them.  By  John 
Chapman,  M.D.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  108,  cloth.     1874.     2s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness,  and  how  to  Prevent  it.  An  Explanation  of  its 
Nature  and  Successful  Treatment,  through  the  Agency  of  the  Nervous  System, 
by  means  of  the  Spinal  Ice  Bag  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  General  Principles 
of  Neuro-Therapeutics.  By  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.  Second 
Edition.     8vo,  pp.  viii,  and  112,  cloth.     1868.    3s. 

CHAPTERS  ON  Christian  Catholicity.  By  a  Clergyman.  8vo,  pp.  282,  cloth. 
1878.    5s. 

CHARITABALI  (The),  or,  Instructive  Biography.  By  Isvarachandra  Vidyasa- 
gara.  With  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  occurring  in  the  Text.  By  J.  p. 
Blumhardt,  Bengal  Lecturer  at  the  University  College,  London ;  and  Teacher  of 
Bengali  for  the  Cambridge  University.  12mo,  pp.  174,  cloth.  1884.  5s.  The 
Vocabulary  only,  2s.  6d. 

CHARNOCK.— A  Glossary  of  the  Essex  Dialect.  By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock, 
Ph.D.,  F.S.A.     Fcap.,  pp.  xii.  and  64,  cloth.     1880.     3s.  6d. 

CHARNOCK.— Pr(ENOMINA  ;  or.  The  Etymology  of  the  Principal  Christian  Names 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  R,  S.  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  128,  cloth.     1882.     6s. 

CHATTERJEE,     See  Phillips. 

CHATTOPADHYAYA.— The  YatrAs  ;  or,  The  Popular  Dramas  of  Bengal.  By  N. 
Chattopadhyaya.     Post  8vo,  pp.  50,  wrapper.     1882.     2s. 

CHAUCER  SOCIETY.— Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum.  List  of  Publications 
on  application. 

CHILDERS.— A  Pali-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents,  and  with 
numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled  by  Robert  Caesar 
Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Imperial  8vo,  double  columns,  pp. 
648,  cloth,     1875.     £3,  3s. 

CHILDERS.— The  Mahaparinibbanasutta  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka.  The  Pali  Text. 
Edited  by  the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Childers.     8vo,  pp.  72,  limp  tioth.     lb7o.     5s, 
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CHINTAMON.— A  Commentary  on  the  Text  op  the  Bhagavad-GitjC  ;  or,  The 

Discourse  between  Khrislina  and  Arjuna  of  Divine  Matters      A  Sanskrit  Philoso- 
phical Poem.     With  a  few  Introductory  Papers.     By  Hurrychund  Chintamon, 

Political  Agent  to  H.  H.  the  Guicowar  Mulhar  Rao  Maharajah  of  Baroda.     Post 

8vo,  pp.  118,  cloth.     1874.     63. 
CHRONICLES  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the 

Middle  Ages.     List  on  application. 
CLARK. — Meghaduta,  the  Cloud  Messenger.     Poem  of  Kalidasa.    Translated 

by  the  late  Rev.  T.  Clark,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  64,  wrapper.     1882.     Is. 
CLARK.— A  Forecast  of  the  Religion  op  the  Future.     Being  Short  Essays  on 

some  important   Questions  in  Religious  Philosophy.     By  W.  W.    Clark.     Post 

8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  238,  cloth.     1879.     3s.  6d. 
CLARKE.— Ten  Great  Religions  :  An  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology.     By  James 

Freeman  Clarke.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  528,  cloth.     1871.     15s. 
CLARKE.— Ten  Great  Religions.     Part  II.,  A  Comparison  of  all  Religions.     By 

J.  F.  Clarke.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxviil-  414,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d. 
CLARKE. — The  Early  History  op  the  Mediterranean  Populations,  &c.,  in 

their  Migrations  and  Settlements.     Illustrated  from  Autonomous  Coins,  Gems, 

Inscriptions,  &c.     By  Hyde  Clarke.     8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.     1882.     53. 
CLAUSEWITZ.— OnWar.     By  General  Carl  von  Clausewitz.    Translated  by  Colonel 

J.  J.  Graham,  from  the  third  German  Edition.     Three  volumes  complete  in  one. 

Fcap  4to,  double  columns,  pp.  xx.  and  564,  with  Portrait  of  the  author,  cloth. 

1873.     lOs.  6d. 
CLEMENT  AND  HUTTON.— Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  their 

Works,    A  Handbook  containing  Two  Thousand  and  Fifty  Biographical  Sketches. 

By  Clara  Erskine  Clement  and  Lawrence  Hutton.     Third,  Revised  Edition!     2 

vols,  crown  8vo.  pp.  844,  cloth.     1885.     2l3. 
COKE. — Creeds  op  the  Day  :  or.  Collated  Opinions  of  Reputable  Thinkers.     By 

Henry  Coke.      In  Three  Series  of  Letters.      2  vols.      Demy  8vo,  pp.  302-324, 

cloth.     1883.     2I3. 
COLEBROOKE. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas  Cole- 

brooke.     The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebroeke,  Bart.,  M.P.     3  vols. 

Vol.    I.  The  Life.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  492,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth. 

1873.     14s.     Vols.  II.  and  III.  The  Essays.     A  new  Edition,  with  Notes  by  E. 

B.  Cowell,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo, 

pp.  xvi.  and  544,  and  x.  and  520,  cloth.     1873.     283. 
COLENSO.— Natal  Sermons.     A  Series  of  Discourses  Preached  in  the  Cathedral 

Church  of  St  Peter's,  Maritzburg.      By  the  Right  Rev.  John  William  Colenso, 

D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.    8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  373,  cloth.    1866.    7s.  6d.     The  Second 

Series.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     1868.     53. 
COLLINS.— A  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Entitled  Sefer 

Hassoham.     By  Rabbi  Moseh  Ben  Yitshak,  of  England.     Edited  from  a  MS.  in 

the  Bodleian  Library  of  Oxford,  and  collated  with  a  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library 

of  St.  Petersburg,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  by  G.  W.  Collins,  M.A.     Demy 

4to,  pp.  J 12,  wrapper.     1882.     7s.  6d. 
COLYMBIA.— Crown  8vo,  pp.  260,  cloth.     1873.     53. 

"  The  book  is  amusing  as  well  as  clever."— Jf/icnfeMm.  "  Many  exceedingly  humorous  pas- 
sages."—Pu6IiC  Opinion.  "Deserves  to  be  read." — Scotsman.  " Neatly  done." — Gravhic. 
"  Very  amusing." — Examiner. 

COMTE.— The  Catechism  op  Positive  Religion  :  Translated  from  the  French  of 

Auguste  Comte.    By  Richard  Congreve.    Second  Edition.    Revised  and  Corrected. 

and  conformed  to  the  Second  French  Edition  of  1874.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  316,  cloth, 

1883.     2s.  6d. 
COMTE.— The  Eight  Circulars  of  Auguste  Comte.   Translated  from  the  French, 

under  the  auspices  of  R.  Congreve.    Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  90,  cloth.  1882.    Is.  6d. 
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COMTE.— Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Positive  Spirit.     Prefixed  to  the 

"  Traite    Philosophique    d'Astronomie    Populaire."      By    M.   Augusta    Comte. 

Translated  by  W.  M.  W.  Call,  M.A.,  Camb.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  154,  cloth.     1883. 

2s.  6d. 
COMTE.  —The  Positive  Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte.   Translated  and  condensed 

by  Harriet  Martineau.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxiv. 

and  400 ;  Vol.  II.,  pp.  xiv.  and  468.     1875.    25s. 
CONGREVE.  —The  Roman  Empire  op  the  West.    Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the 

Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh,  February  1855,  by  Richard  Congreve,  M.A. 

8vo,  pp.  176,  cloth.    1855.     4s. 
CONGREVE.— Elizabeth  of  England.     Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Philosophi- 
cal Institution,  Edinburgh,  January  1862.   By  Richard  Congreve.     18mo,  pp.  114, 

sewed.     1862.     2s.  6d. 
CONTOPOULOS.— A  Lexicon  op  Modern  Greek-English  and  English  Modern 

Greek.     By  N.  Contopoulos.     Part  I.  Modern  Greek-English.     Part  II.  English 

Modern  Greek.     8vo,  pp.  460  and  582,  cloth.     1877.     27s. 
CONWAY.— The  Sacred  Anthology  :  A  Book  of  Ethnical  Scriptures.     Collected 

and  Edited  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.    Fifth  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  480, 

cloth.     1876.    12s. 

CONWAY.— Idols  and  Ideals.  With  an  Essay  on  Christianity.  By  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Eastern  Pilgrimage,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  352, 
cloth.     1877.     4s. 

CONWAY.— Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philoso- 
phical Library. 

CONWAY.— Travels  in  South  Kensington.  By  M.  D.  Conway.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  234,  cloth.     1882.     12s. 

Contents.— The  South  Kensington  Museum— Decorative  Art  and  Architecture  in  England 
—Bedford  Park. 

COOMARA  SWAMY.— The  Dathavansa  ;  or.  The  History  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of 
Gotama  Buddha,  in  Pali  verse.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Mutu 
Coomara  Swamy,  F.R.A.S.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.  1874.  10s.  6d.  English 
Translation.     With  Notes,     pp.  100.    6s. 

COOMARA  SWAMY.— SUTTA  Nipata  ;  or.  Dialogues  and  Discourses  of  Gotama 
Buddha  (2500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  original  Pali.  With  Notes  and 
Introduction.  By  Mutu  Coomara  Swamy,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and 
160,  cloth.    1874.     6s. 

COPARCENERS  (The)  :  Being  the  Adventures  of  Two  Heiresses.     See  "Arthur." 

CORNELIA.     A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  pp.  250,  boards.     1863.     Is.  6d. 

COTTA.— Geology  and  History.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  all  that  is  known  of  the 
Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  in  Pre-historic  Times.  By  Bei-nhard  Von  Cotta,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Mining,  Freiberg,  in  Saxony.  12mo,  pp. 
iv.  and  84,  cloth.     1865.     2s. 

COUSIN.— The  Philosophy  of  Kant.  Lectures  by  Victor  Cousin.  Translated  from 
the  French.  To  which  is  added  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketch  of  Kant's 
Life  and  Writings.  By  A.  G.  Henderson.  Large  post  8vo,  pp.  xciv.  and  194, 
cloth.     1864.     6s. 

COUSIN.  —Elements  of  Psychology  :  included  in  a  Critical  Examination  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  in  additional  pieces.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Cousin,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Caleb  S. 
Henry,  D.D.  Fourth  improved  Edition,  revised  according  to  the  Author's  last 
corrections.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  568,  cloth.     1871.     8s. 

COWELL. — A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Ordinary  Prakrit  op  the  Sanskrit 
Dramas.  With  a  List  of  Common  Irregular  Prakrit  Words.  By  E.  B.  Cowell, 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  40,  limp  cloth.     1875.     Ss.  6d. 
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COWELL.— Prakrita-Prakasa;  or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Vararuclii,  with  the 
Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha  ;  the  first  complete  Edition  of  the  Original 
Text,  with  various  Readings  from  a  collection  of  Six  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  the  East  India 
House  ;  with  Copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and  Index  of  Prakrit  Words, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit  Grammar.  By  Edward 
Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge. 
New  Edition,  with  New  Preface,  Additions,  and  Corrections.  Second  Issue. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  204,  cloth.    1868.     14s. 

COWELL.— The  Sarvadarsana  Samgraha.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

COWLEY.— Poems.  By  Percy  Tunniclifif  Cowley.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  104,  cloth. 
188L    5s. 

CRAIG.— The  Irish  Land  Labour  Question,  Illustrated  in  the  History  of  Rala- 
hine  and  Co-operative  Faiming.  By  E.  T.  Craig.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  202, 
cloth.     1882.     2s.  6d.    Wrappers,  2s. 

CRANBROOK.— Credibilia  ;  or,  Discourses  on  Questions  of  Christian  Faith.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Reissue.  Post  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  190, 
cloth.    1868.     3s.  6d. 

CRANBROOK.— The  Founders  OF  Christianity;  or,  Discourses  upon  the  Origin 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  Edinburgh.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  324.    1868.     6s. 

CRAVEN.— The  Popular  Dictionary  in  English  and  Hindustani,  and  Hindu- 
stani AND  English.  With  a  Number  of  Useful  Tables.  Compiled  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Craven,  M.A.     18mo,  pp.  430,  cloth.     1881.     3s.  6d. 

CRAWFORD.  —Recollections  op  Travel  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  By 
James  Coutts  Crawford,  F.G.S.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Wellington,  &c.,  &c.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  468,  cloth.     1880.     18s. 

CROSLAND.— Apparitions  ;  An  Essay  explanatory  of  Old  Facts  and  a  New  Theory. 

To  which  are  added  Sketches  and  Adventures.   By  Newton  Crosland.   Crown  8vo, 

pp.  viii.  and  166,  cloth.     1873.     2s.  6d. 
CROSLAND.— Pith  :  Essays  and  Sketches  Grave  and  Gay,  with  some  Verses 

and  Illustrations.     By  Newton  Crosland.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  310,  cloth.     1881.     5s. 
CROSLAND. —The  New  Principia  ;  or,  The  Astronomy  of  the  Future.     An  Essay 

Explanatory  of  a  Rational  System  of  the  Universe.     By  N.  Crosland,  Author  of 

"  Pith,"  &c.     Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  88,  cloth  limp  elegant,  gilt  edges.     1884.     2s.  6d. 
CROSS. — Hesperides.     The  Occupations,  Relaxations,  and  Aspirations  of  a  Life. 

By  Launcelot  Cross,  Author  of  "  Characteristics  of  Leigh  Hunt,"  "  Brandon 

Tower,"  "  Business,"  &c.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  iv.-486,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d. 
CSOMA  DE  KOROS.— Life  of.     See  Trubner's  Oriental  Series. 

CUMMINS.— tA  Grammar  of  the  Old  Friesic  Language.  By  A.  H.  Cummins, 
A.M.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  76,  cloth.     1881.     3s.  6d. 

CUNNINGHAM.— The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist  Period, 
including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander  and  the  Travels  of  Hwen-Thsang.  By 
Alexander  Cunningham,  Major-General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Retired).  With 
13  Maps.     8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  590,  cloth.     1870.     £1,  8s. 

CUNNINGHAM.— The  Stupaof  Bharhut  :  A  Buddhist  Monument  ornamented  with 
numerous  Sculptures  illustrative  of  Buddhist  Legend  and  History  in  the  Third 
Century  B.C.  By  Alexander  Cunningham,  CS. I.,  CLE.,  Maj.-Gen.,  R.E.  (B.R,), 
Dir.  -G«n.  Archaeol.  Survey  of  India.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  144,  with  57  Plates, 
cloth.     1879.     £3,  3s. 

CUNNINGHAM.- Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  Reports  from  1862-80.  By 
A.  Cunningham,  C.S.L,  CLE  ,  Major-General,  R.E.  (Bengal  Retired),  Director- 
General,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  With  numerous  Plates,  cloth.  Vols.  I.- 
XI.  10s.  each.  (Except  Vols.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  and  also  Vols.  XII.  to 
XVIII. ,  which  are  12s.  each.) 
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CUSHMAN.— Charlotte  Cushman:  Her  Letters  and  Memories  of  her  Life. 
Edited  by  her  friend,  Emma  Stebbins.  Square  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  308,  cloth. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     1879.     12s.  6d. 

OUST.— Languages  of  the  East  Indies.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

OUST, — Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

OUST. — Languages  of  Afbica.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

OUST.— Pictures  of  Indian  Life,  Sketched  with  the  Pen  from  1852  to  1881.  By 
R.  N.  Gust,  late  I.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec.  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Crown  8 vo,  pp.  x.  and 
346,  cloth.     With  Maps.     1881.     7s.  6d. 

CUST.— The  Sheines  of  Lourdes,  Zaeagossa,  the  Holt  Stairs  at  Rome, 
the  Holy  House  of  Loretto  and  Nazareth,  and  St.  Ann  at  Jerusalem.  By 
R,  N.  Cust,  Member  of  Committees  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  British 

.  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  With  Four  Autotypes  from  Photographs  obtained  on 
the  spot.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  63,  stiff  wrappers.     1885.     2s. 

DANA.— A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  James 
D.  Dana,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  &c.,  at  Yale  College.  Illustrated.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  354,  cloth.    1876.     lOs. 

DANA. — Manual  of  Geology,  treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  with  special 
Reference  to  American  Geological  History ;  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies, 
and  Schools  of  Science.  By  James  D,  Dana,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Chart  of  tbe 
World,  and  over  One  Thousand  Figures.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  800,  and  Chart,  cl.  21s. 

DANA.— The  Geological  Story  Briefly  Told.  An  Introduction  to  Geology  for 
the  General  Reader  and  for  Beginners  in  the  Science.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  LL.  D. 
Illustrated.    12mo,  pp.  xii.  and  264,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

DANA — A  System  of  Mineralogy.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  most 
Recent  Discoveries.  By  J.  D.  Dana,  aided  by  G.  J.  Brush.  Fifth  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  upwards  of  600  Woodcuts,  with  three 
Appendixes  and  Corrections.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  xlviii.  and  892,  cloth.     £2,  23. 

DANA.— A  Text  Book  of  Mineralogy.  With  an  Extended  Treatise  on  Crystallo- 
graphy and  Physical  Mineralogy.  By  E.  S.  Dana,  on  the  Plan  and  with  the 
Co-operation  of  Professor  J.  D.  Dana.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Over  800  Wood- 
cuts and  1  Coloured  Plate.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  486,  cloth.     1879.     18s. 

DANA. — Manual  op  Mineralogy  and  Lithology  ;  Containing  the  Elements  of 
the  Science  of  Minerals  and  Rocks,  for  the  Use  of  the  Practical  Mineralogist  and 
Geologist,  and  for  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  J.  D.  Dana.  Fourth 
Edition,  rearranged  and  rewritten.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  474,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

DARWIN.— Charles  Darwin:  A  Paper  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Shropshire  Ai'chseological  Society.  By  Edward  Woodall.  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  pp.  iv.-64,  cloth.    1884.    3s.  6d. 

DATES  AND  Data  Relating  to  Religious  Anthropology  and  Biblical  Archae- 
ology.    (Primaeval  Period. )    8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  106,  cloth.     1876.     5s. 

DAVIDS. —Buddhist  Birth  Stories.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

DAVIES.— Hindu  Philosophy.    2  vols.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

DAVIS.— Narrative  OP  the  North  Polar  Expedition,  U.S.  Ship  Po?am,  Cap- 
tain Charles  Francis  Hall  Commanding.  Edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon. 
G.  M.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  Rear- Admiral  C.  H.  Davis,  U.S.N. 
Third  Edition.  With  numerous  Steel  and  Wood  Engravings,  Photolithographs, 
and  Maps.     4to,  pp.  696,  cloth.     1881.     £1,  8s. 

DAY.— The  Prehistoric  Use  of  Iron  and  Steel  ;  with  Observations  on  certain 
matter  ancillary  thereto.  By  St.  John  V.  Day,  C.E,,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  8vo,  pp. 
xxiv.  and  278,  cloth.     1877.     12s. 

DE  FLANDRE.— Monograms  of  Three  or  Moke  Letters,  Designed  and  Drawn 
ON  Stone.  By  C.  De  Flandre,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Edinburgh.  With  Indices,  showing 
the  place  and  style  or  period  of  every  Monogram,  and  of  eacli  ii)dividual  Letter. 
4to,  42  Plates,  cloth.     1880.    Large  paper,  £7,  7s.  j  small  paper,  £3,  3s. 
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DELBRUCK.— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  :  A  Critical  Survey  of  the 

History  and  Methods  of  Comparative  Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Languages. 

By  B.  Delbriick.     Authorised  Translation,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Author.     8vo, 

pp.  156,  cloth.     1882.     5s.     Sewed,  4s. 

DELEPIERRE.— HiSTOiRE  liiTTERAiRE  DES  Fous.     Par  Octave  Delepierre.     Crown 

8vo,  pp.  184,  cloth.     1860.    5s. 
DELEPIERRE.— Mac aroneanaAndra  ;  overum  Nouveaux  Melanges  de  Litteratur* 
Macaronique.     Par  Octave  Delepierre.      Small  4to,  pp.  180,  printed  by  "VVhitting- 
ham,  and  handsomely  bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style.     1862.    10s.  6d. 
DELEPIERRE.  —  Analyse  des  Travaux  de  la  Societe  des  Philobiblon  de  Lon- 
DRES.     Par  Octave  Delepierre.     Small  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  134,  bound  in  the  Rox- 
burghe style.     1862.     10s.  6d. 
DELEPIERRE.— Revue  Analytique  des  Ouvrages  £crits  en  Centons,  depuis  les 
Temps  Anciens,  jusqu'au  xixi^"^®  gi^cle.     Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige.     Small  4to, 
pp.  508,  stiff  covers.    1868.    £1,  10s. 
DELEPIERRE.— Tableau  de  la  Litterature  du  Centon,  chez  les  Anciens  et  chez 
les  Modernes.      Par  Octave  Delepierre.      2  vols,  small  4to,  pp.  324  and  318. 
Paper  cover.     1875.     £1,  Is. 
DELEPIERRE. — L'Enfer  :  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  sur  les  Legendes  de 
la  Vie  Future.     Par  Octave  Delepierre.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  160,  paper  wrapper. 
1876.     6s.     Only  250  copies  printed. 
DENNYS.— A  Handbook  of  the  Canton  Vernacular  of  the  Chinese  Language. 
Being  a  Series  of  Introductory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  Purposes.     By 
N.  B.  Deunys,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.     Royal  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.     1874.     30s. 
DENNYS.— A  Handbook  of  Malay  Colloquial,  as  spoken  in  Singapore,  being  a 
Series  of  Introductory  Lessons  for  Domestic  and  Business  Purposes.     By  N.  B. 
Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.  A.S.    Impl.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  204,  cloth.    1878.    21s. 
DENNYS.— The  Folk-Lore  of  China,  and  its  Affinities  with  that  of  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  Races.     By  N.  B.  Dennys,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 
Svo,  pp.  166,  cloth.     1876.     10s.  6d. 
DE  VALDES.-See  Valdes. 

DE  VINNE.— The  Invention  of  Printing  :  A  Collection  of  Texts  and  Opinions. 
Description  of  Early  Prints  and  Playing  Cards,  the  Block-Books  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  the  Legend  of  Lourens  Janszoon  Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  the  Works  of 
John  Gutenberg  and  his  Associates.  Illustrated  with  Fac-similes  of  Early  Types 
and  Woodcuts.  By  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne.  Second  Edition.  In  royal  Svo,  elegantly 
printed,  and  bound  in  cloth,  with  embossed  portraits,  and  a  multitude  of  Fac- 
similes and  Illustrations.  1877.  £1  Is. 
DICKSON.— Who  was  Scotland's  first  Printer?  Ane  Compendious  and  breue 
Tractate,  in  Commendation  of  Androw  Myllar.  Compylit  be  Robert  Dickson, 
F.S.A.  Scot.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  24,  parchment  wrapper.  1881.  Is. 
DOBSON. — Monograph  of  the  Asiatic  Chiroptera,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Species 
of  Bats  in  the  Collection  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  By  G.  E.  Dobson, 
M.A.,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  228,  cloth.  1876.  12s. 
D'ORSEY.— A  Practical  Grammar  of  Portuguese  and  English,  exhibiting  in  a 
Series  of  Exercises,  in  Double  Translation,  the  Idiomatic  Structure  of  both  lian- 
guages,  as  now  written  and  spoken.  Adapted  to  Ollendorff's  System  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  J.  D.  D'Orsey,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  on 
Public  Reading  and  Speaking  at  King's  College,  Loudon.  Third  Edition.  12mo, 
pp.  viii.  and  298,  cloth.  1868.  7s. 
DOUGLAS.— Chinese-English  Dictionary  of  the  Vernacular  or  Spoken  Lan- 
guage of  Amoy,  with  the  principal  variations  of  the  Chang-Chew  and  Chin- 
Chew  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  Carstairs  Douglas,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Glasg.,  Missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  High  quarto,  double  columns,  pp.  632, 
cloth.  1873.  £3,  3s. 
DOUGLAS,— Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  bv  R.  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of 
Chiuese  at  King's  College.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  118,  cloth.     1875.     5s. 
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DOUGLAS.— The  Life  op  Jenghiz  Khan.  Translated  from  the  Chinese.  "With  an 
Introduction.  By  Robert  K.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Professor  of 
Chinese  at  King's  College.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  106,  cloth.     1877.     5s. 

DOUGLAS.— Poems  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  By  Evelyn  Douglas.  Foolscap  Svo, 
pp.  256,  cloth.     1885.     5s. 

DOUGLAS.— The  Queen  of  the  Hid  Isle:  An  Allegory  of  Life  and  Art.  And 
Love's  Perversity  ;  or,  Eros  and  Anteros.  A  Drama.  By  Evelyn  Douglas. 
Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.-258,  cloth.     1885.     5s. 

DOWSON.— Dictionary  op  Hindu  Mythology,  &c.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

DOWSON.— A  Grammar  op  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  By  John  Dow- 
son,  M. R.  A. S.,  Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  8 vo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  264,  with  8  Plates,  cloth.     1872.     10s.  6d. 

DOWSON.— A  Hindustani  Exercise  Book  ;  containing  a  Series  of  Passages  and 
Extracts  adapted  for  Translation  into  Hindustani.  By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S., 
Professor  of  Hindustani,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  100,  limp 
cloth.    1872.    2s.  6d. 

DUKA.— The  Life  and  Travels  op  Alexander  Csoma  de  KOros  :  A  Biography, 
compiled  chiefly  from  hitherto  Unpublished  Data ;  With  a  Brief  Notice  of  each 
of  his  Published  \yorks  and  Essays,  as  well  as  of  his  still  Extant  Manuscripts.  By 
Theodore  Duka,  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  ;  Surgeon-Major,  Her  Majesty's  Bengal  Medical  Service,  Retired  ;  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Hungary.     Post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  pp.  xii.-234,  cloth.     1885.     93. 

DUSAR.— A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language  ;  with  Exercises.  By  P.  Friedrich 
Dusar,  First  German  Master  in  the  Military  Department  of  Cheltenham  College. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  208,  cloth.     1879.     4s.  6d. 

DUSAR. — A  Grammatical  Course  ap  the  German  Language,  By  P.  Friedrich 
Dusar.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  134,  cloth.     1883.     33.  6d. 

DYMOCK.— The  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  Western  India.  By  W. 
Dymock,  Surgeon-Major  Bombay  Aimy,  &c.  &c.  To  be  completed  in  four  parts. 
8vo,  Part  I.,  pp.  160 ;  Part  II.,  pp.  168;  wrappers,  43.  each. 

EARLY  ENGLISH  TEXT  SOCIETY.— Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.  Extra 
Series.  Subscriptions— Small  paper,  one  guinea;  large  paper,  two  guineas,  per 
annum.     List  of  publications  on  application. 

EASTWICK — Khirad  Afroz  (the  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  By  Maulavl 
Hafizu'd-din.  A  New  Edition  of  the  Hindustani  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  East  wick,  F.R.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  &c. 
Imperial  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  319,  cloth.     Reissue,  1867.     18s. 

EASTWICK.— The  Gulistan.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

EBSRS. — The  Emperor.  A  Romance.  By  Georg  Ebers.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Clara  Bell.  In  two  volumes,  16mo,  pp.  iv.  319  and  322,  cloth.  1881. 
7s.  6d.     Paper,  5s. 

E3ERS.— A  Question  :  The  Idyl  of  a  Picture  by  his  friend.  Alma  Tadema.  Related 
by  Georg  Ebers.  From  the  German,  by  Mary  J.  Safford.  16mo,  pp.  125,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth.     1881.     4s.     Paper,  2s.  6d. 

EBERS. — Serapis.  A  Romance.  By  Georg  Ebers.  From  the  German  by  Clara 
Bell.     16mo,  pp.  iv.-388,  cloth.     1885.     4s.     Paper,  2s.  6d. 

ECHO  (Deutsches).  The  German  Echo.  A  Faithful  Mirror  of  German  Conver- 
sation. By  Ludwig  Wolfram.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton. 
Post  Svo,  pp.  130  and  70,  cloth.     1863.     3s. 

E^HO  FRAN9AIS.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Conversation.  By  Fr.  de  la  Fruston. 
With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Anthony  Maw  Border.  Post  Svo,  pp.  120  and 
72,  cloth.     1860.     3s. 

ECO  ITALIANO  (L').  a  Practical  Guide  to  Italian  Conversation.  By  Eug;ene 
Camerini.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  By  Henry  P.  Skelton.  Post  Svo,  pp. 
vi.,  128,  and  98,  cloth.     1860.    4s.  6d. 

ECO  DE  MADRID.  The  Echo  op  Madrid.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Spanish  Con- 
versation. By  J.  E.  Hartzenbusch  and  Henry  Lemming.  With  a  complete 
Vocabulary,  containing  copious  Explanatory  Remarks.  By  Henry  Lemming. 
Post  8ro,  pp.  xii.,  144,  and  83,  cloth.    1860.    5s. 
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ECKSTEIN. — Prusias  :  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Rome  under  the  Republic.  By 
Ernst  Eckstein.  From  the  German  by  Clara  Bell.  Two  vols.  16mo,  pp.  356 
and  336,  cloth.     1884.     7s.  6d. ;  paper,  5s. 

ECKSTEIN.  —  QuiNTUS  Claudius.  A  Romance  of  Imperial  Rome.  By  Ernst 
Eckstein.  From  the  German  by  Clara  Bell,  Two  vols.  16mo,  pp.  314  and 
304,  cloth.     1884.     7s.  6d. ;  paper,  5s. 

EDDA  S^MUNDAR  HiNNS  Froda.  The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned.  Translated 
from  the  Old  Norse,  by  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
and  152,  and  pp.  viii.  and  170,  cloth.     1866.     7s.  6d. 

EDGREN.— Sanskrit  Grammar.    See  Triibner's  Collection. 

EDKINS.— China's  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the  Languages 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a  common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xxiii.  and  403,  cloth.     1871.     10s.  6d. 

EDKINS.— Introduction  to  the  Study  op  the  Chinese  Characters.  By  J.  Edkins, 
D.D.,  Peking,  China.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  340,  paper  boards.     1876.     18s. 

EDKINS.— Religion  in  China.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library, 
Vol.  VIII. ,  or  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

EDKINS.— Chinese  Buddhism.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

EDMONDS.— Greek  Lays,  Idylls,  Legends,  &c.  A  Selection  from  Recent  and 
Contemporary  Poets.  Translated  by  E.  M.  Edmonds.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  264,  cloth.     1885.     63.  6d. 

EDMUNDSON.— Milton  and  Vondel  :  a  Curiosity  of  Literature.  By  George 
Edmundson,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Vicar  of 
Northolt,  Middlesex.     Crown  Svo,  pp.        ,  cloth. 

EDWARDS.— Memoirs  of  Libraries,  together  with  a  Practical  Handbook  of  Library 
Economy.    By  Edward  Edwards.   Numerous  Illustrations,   2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  xxviii.  and  841 ;  Vol.  ii.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  1104.     1859.     £2,  8s. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  8vo,  cloth.     £4,  4s. 

EDWARDS.— Chapters  of  the  Biographical  History  of  the  French  Academy. 
1629-1863.     With  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Unpublished  Chronicle  "  Liber  de 
Hyda."     By  Edward  Edwards.     8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth.     1864.     6s. 
Ditto,  large  paper,  royal  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries  and  Founders  of  Libraries.  By  Edward  Edwards.  Svo, 
pp.  XIX.  and  506,  cloth.     1865.     18s. 

Ditto,  large  paper,  imperial  Svo,  cloth.     £1,  10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free  Town  Libraries,  their  Formation,  Management,  and  History  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  America.  Together  with  Brief  Notices  of  Book 
Collectors,  and  of  the  respective  Places  of  Deposit  of  their  Surviving  Collections. 
By  Edward  Edwards.     Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  634,  cloth.    1869.     21s. 

EDWARDS.— Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,  with  Notices  of  its 
Chief  Augmentors  and  other  Benefactors.  1570-1870.  By  Edward  Edwards. 
With  Illustrations  and  Plans.     2  vols.  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  780,  cloth.     1870.     30s. 

EDWARDES.— See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Vol.  XVII. 

EGER.— Technological  Dictionary  in  the  English  and  German  Languages. 
Edited  by  Gustav  Eger,  Professor  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Darmstadt,  and 
Sworn  Translator  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Ministerial  Departments.  Technically 
Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Otto  Brandes,  Chemist.  Two  vols.,  royal  Svo,  pp.  viii. 
and  712,  and  pp.  viii.  and  970,  cloth.  1884.  £1,  7s. 
EGER  AND  GRIME.— An  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop  Percy's 
Folio  Manuscripts,  about  1650  a.d.  By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  4to, 
large  paper,  half  bound,  Roxburghe  style,  pp.  64.  1867,  10s.  6d. 
EGERTON.— Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways.  Stray  Studies  in  the  Wealden  For- 
mation of  Human  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Coker  Egerton,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Bur- 
wash.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  140,  cloth.     1884.     23. 
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EGGELING.— See  Auctores  Sanskriti,  Vols.  TV.  and  V. 
EGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND  :— 

The  Stoue-City  of  Pithom,  and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus.  By  Edouard  Naville. 
4to,  pp.  viii.  and  32,  with  Thirteen  Plates  and  Two  Maps,  boards.     1885.     25s. 

EGYPTIAN  GENERAL  STAFF  PUBLICATIONS  :— 

General  Report  on  the  Province  of  Kordofan.  Submitted  to  General  C.  P. 
Stone,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  Egyptian  Army.  By  Major  H.  G.  Prout, 
Commanding  Expedition  of  Reconnaissance.  Made  at  El-Obeiyad  (Kordofan), 
March  12th,  1876.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  232,  stitched,  with  6  Maps.     1877.     10s.  6d. 

Provinces  of  the  Equator  :  Summary  of  Letters  and  Reports  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Part  1.  1874.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  90,  stitched,  with  Map. 
1877.     OS. 

Report  on  the  Seizure  by  the  Abyssinians  of  the  Geological  and  Mineralo- 
gical  Reconnaissance  Expedition  attached  to  the  General  Staff  of  the  Egyptian 
Army.  By  L.  H.  Mitchell,  Chief  of  the  Expedition.  Containing  an  Account 
of  the  subsequent  Treatment  of  the  Prisoners  and  Final  Release  of  the  Com- 
mander.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  126,  stitched,  with  a  Map.     1878.     7s.  6d. 

EGYPTIAN  CALENDAR  for  the  year  1295  a.h.  (1878  A.D.)  :  Corresponding  with  the 

years  1594,  1595  of  the  Koptic  Era.     8vo,  pp.  98,  sewed.     1878.     2s.  6d. 
EHRLICH.— French  Reader  :   With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.     By  H.  W.  Ehrlich. 

12mo,  pp.  viii.  and  125,  limp  cloth.     1877.     Is.  6d. 
EITEL,— Buddhism  :  Its  Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  Aspects.     In  Three 

Lectures.     By  E.  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Third  Revised  Edition.    Demy  Svo, 

pp.  X.-146.    1884.    5s. 
EITEL.— Feng-Shui  ;  or.  The  Rudiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China.    By  E.  J. 

Eitel,  M.  A.,  Ph.D.     Royal  Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  84,  sewed.     1873.     6s. 

EITEL.— Handbook  for  the  Student  op  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Eitel,"  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  224,  cloth. 
1870.     18s. 

ELLIOT.  —Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folk-Lobe,  and  Distribution  op  the  Races 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces  op  India.  By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot, 
K.C.B.  Edited,  revised,  and  rearranged  by  John  Beames,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  &c.  In 
2  vols,  demy  Svo,  pp.  xx. ,  370,  and  396,  with  3  large  coloured  folding  Maps,  cloth. 
1869.     £1  16s. 

ELLIOT.— The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The  Muhammadan 
Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B., 
East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Revised  and  continued  by  Professor 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.  Svo.  Vol.  L— Vol.  IL, 
pp.  X.  and  580,  cloth.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  xii.  and  627,  cloth.  24s.— Vol.  IV., 
pp.  xii.  and  564,  cloth.  1872.  21s.— Vol.  V.,  pp.  x.  and  576,  cloth.  1873. 
21s.— Vol.  VL,  pp.  viii.  574,  cloth.  21s.— Vol.  VII.,  pp.  viii.-574.  1877.  21s. 
Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  xxxii.-444.  With  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  General 
Index.    1877.     24s.     Complete  sets,  £8,  Ss.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  not  sold  separately. 

ELLIS.— Etruscan  Numerals.  By  Robert  Ellis,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.     Svo,  pp.  52,  sewed.     1876.     2s.  6d. 

ELY.— French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modern  Times.  By  R.  T.  Ely,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more ;  and  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.-274,  cloth.     1884.     3s.  6d. 

EMERSON  AT  Home  and  Abroad.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library 
Vol.  XIX. 

EMERSON.— Indian  Myths;  or,  Legends,  Traditions,  and  Symbols  of  the  Abori- 
gines of  America,  compared  with  those  of  other  Countries,  including  Hindostan, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  China.  By  Ellen  Russell  Emerson.  Illustrated. 
Post  Svo,  pp.  viii.-678,  cloth.     1884.    £1,  Is. 
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ENGLISH  DIALECT  SOCIETY.— Subscription,  10s.  6d.  per  annum.    List  of  publica- 
tions on  application, 
ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY  (THE). 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 
I.  to  III. — A  History  of  Materialism,  and  Criticism  of  its  present  Importance. 
By  Professor  F.  A.  Lange.    Authorised  Translation  from  the  German 
by  Ernest  C.  Thomas.     In  three  volumes.     Vol.  I.     Second  Edition, 
pp.  350.    1878.    10s.  6d.— Vol.  IL,  pp.  viii.  and  ?98.    1880.    10s.  6d. 
—Vol,  III.,  pp.  viii.  and  376.     1881.     10s.  6d. 
rV.— Natural  Law  :   an  Essay  in  Ethics.     By  Edith  Simcox.     Second 
Edition.     Pp.  366.     1878.     10s.  6d. 
V  and  VI.— The  Creed  of  Christendom  ;  its  Foundations  contrasted  with  Super- 
structure.   By  "W.  R.  Greg.   Eighth  Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction. 
In  two  volumes,  pp.  cxiv.-154  and  vi. -282      1883.     15s. 
VII.— Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the 
Universal  Religions.     By  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele.     Translated  from 
the  Dutch  by  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  the  author's  assist- 
ance.    Third  Edition.     Pp.  xx.  and  250.     1884.     7s.  6d. 
VIII. — Religion  in  China;  containing  a  brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions 
of  the  Chinese;  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian 
Conversion  amongst  that  People.      By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking. 
Third  Edition.     Pp.  xvi.  and  260.     1884.     7s.  6d. 
IX. — A  Candid   Examination   op   Theism.     By  Physicus.     Pp.    216. 

1878.    7s.  6d. 
X. — The  Colour-Sense  ;  its  Origin  and  Development ;  an  Essay  in  Com- 
parative Psychology.      By  Grant  Allen,  B.A.,    author  of   "  Phy- 
siological ^Esthetics."    Pp.  xii.  and  282.     1879.     10s.  6d. 
XI.— The  Philosophy  of  Music  ;  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of 
liectures  delivered  at  the  Royal   Institution  of  Great   Britain  in 
February  and  March  1877.     By   William  Pole,  F.R.S.,   F.R.S.E., 
Mus.  Doc,  Oxon.    Pp.336.     1879.     10s.  6<1. 
XII.— Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Human 
Race:   Lectures  and  Dissertations,  by  Lazarus  Geiger.     Translated 
from  the  German  by  D.  Asher,  Ph.D.     Pp.  x.  and  156.     1880.    6s. 
XIII. —Dr.  Appleton  :  his  Life  and  Literary  Relics.     By  J.  H.  Appleton, 

M.A.,  and  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.    Pp.  350.     1881.     10s.  6d. 
XIV.— Edgar  Quinet:  His  Early  Life  and  Writings.     By  Richard  Heath. 
With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  an  Autograph  Letter.     Pp.  xxiii. 
and  370.     1881.     12s.  6d. 
XV.— The  Essence  of  Christianity.    By  Ludwig  Feuerbach.    Translated 
from  the  German  bv  Marian  Evans,  translator  of  Strauss's  "  Life 
of  Jesus."    Second  Edition.     Pp.  xx.  and  340.     1881.    7s.  6d. 
XVI. — Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism.    By  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill, 

M.P.     Third  Edition.    Pp.  200.     1882.    3s.  6d. 
XVII.— Essays  and  Dialogues  of  Giacomo  Leopardi.     Translated  by 
Charles  Edwardes.     With  Biographical  Sketch.     Pp.  xliv.  and  216. 
1882.    7s.  6d. 
XVIIL— Religion  and  Philosophy  in  Germany  :   A  Fragment.    By  Hein- 
rich  Heine.     Translated  by  J.  Suodgrass.     Pp.  xii.  and  178,  cloth. 
1882.     6s. 
XIX.— Emerson  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  M.  D.  Conway.    Pp.  viii.  and 

310.  With  Portrait.  1883.  10s.  6d. 
XX.— Enigmas  of  Life.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fifteenth  Edition,  with  a 
Postscript.  Contents  :  Realisable  Ideals — JIalthus  Notwithstand- 
ing— Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest — Limits  and  Directions  of  Human 
Development— The  Significance  of  Life — De  Profundis— Elsewhere — 
Appendix.    Pp.  xx.  and  314,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d. 
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XXI. — Ethic  Demonstrated  in  Geometrical  Ohder  and  Divided  into 
Five  Parts,  which  treat  (1)  Of  God,  (2)  Of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
the  Mind,  (3)  Of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Affects,  (4)  Of  Human 
Bondage,  or  of  the  Strength  of  the  Affects,  (5)  Of  the  Power  of  the 
Intellect,  or  of  Human  Liberty.  By  Benedict  de  Spinoza,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  William  Hale  White.  Pp.  328.  1883.  10s.  6d. 
XXIL — The  World  as  Will  and  Idea.  By  Arthur  Schopenhauer.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.A.,  and  John  Kemp, 
M.A.    3  vols.     VoL  I.,  pp.  xxxii.-532.     1883.    18s. 

XXV.  to  XXVII.— The  Philosophy  op  the  Unconscious.  By  Eduard  Von 
Hartmann.  Speculative  Results,  according  to  the  Inductive  Method 
of  Physical  Science.  Authorised  Translation,  by  William  C.  Coup- 
land,  M.A.    3vols.  pp.  xxxii.-372;  vi.-368;  viii.-360.    1884.    31s.  6d. 

XXVIII.  to  XXX.— The  Guide  op  the  Perplexed  of  Maimonides.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Text  and  Annotated  by  M.  Friedlander,  Ph.D. 
3  vols.,  pp. 

Extra  Series. 
I.  and  II. — Lessing  :  His  Life  and  Writings.     By  James  Sime,  M.A.     Second 
Edition.     2  vols.,  pp.  xxii.   and  328,  and  xvi.  and  358,  with  por- 
traits.    1879.     21s. 

III.  and  VI.— An  Account  op  the  Polynesian  Race:  its  Origin  and  Migrations, 
and  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People  to  the  Times  of 
Kamehameha  I.  By  Abraham  Fomander,  Circuit  Judge  of  the 
Island  of  Maui,  H.I.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xvi.  and  248.  1877.  Zs.  6d.  Vol. 
IL,  pp.  viii.  and  400,  cloth.  1880.  10s.  6d. 
IV.  and  v.— Oriental  Religions,  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion — 
India.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  In  2  vols.,  pp.  viii.  and  408;  viii. 
and  402.  1879.  21s. 
VI. — An  Account  of  the  Polynesian  Race.  By  A.  Fomander.  Vol. 
IL,  pp.  viii.  and  400,  cloth.     1880.     10s.  6d. 

ER  SIE  ES.— Facsimile  op  a  Manuscript  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  an  Egyp- 
tian Tomb  by  the  English  soldiers  last  year.  Royal  8vo,  in  ragged  canvas  covers, 
with  string  binding,  with  dilapidated  edges  {?  just  as  discovered).     1884.     6s.  6d. 

EYTON.— Domesday  Studies  :  An  Analysis  and  Digest  op  the  Staffordshire 
Survey.  Treating  of  the  Method  of  Domesday  in  its  Relation  to  Staffordshire, 
&c.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton.     4to,  pp.  vii.  and  135,  cloth.     1881.     £1,  Is. 

FABER.— The  Mind  op  Mencius.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

FALKE.  —Art  in  the  House.  Historical,  Critical,  and  JSsthetical  Studies  on  the 
Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  the  Dwelling.  By  J.  von  Falke,  Vice-Director  of 
the  Austrian  Museum  of  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  M.A.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxx  356,  cloth. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  60  Plates,  and  over  150  Illustrations.     1878.     £3. 

FARLEY.— Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  By  J.  L.  Farley,  author  of  "The 
Resources  of  Turkey,"  &c.     8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  270,  cloth  gilt.     1878.     lOs.  6d. 

FAUSBOLL.— See  Jataka. 

FEATHERMAN.- The  Social  History  op  the  Races  op  Mankind.  By  A.  Feather- 
man.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  The  Nigritians.  Pp.  xxvi.  and  800.  1885. 
£1,  lis.  6d.     Vol.  V.  The  Aramaeans.    Pp.  xvii.  and  664.     1881.    £1,  Is. 

FENTON.— Early  Hebrew  Life:  a  Study  in  Sociology.  By  John  Fenton.  8vo, 
pp.  xxiv.  and  102,  cloth.    1880.     5s. 

FERGUSSON.— ARCHiEOLOGY  in  India.  With  especial  reference  to  the  works  of 
Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra.  By  James  Fergusson,  CLE.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
V.-P.R.A.S.,  &c.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  116,  with  Illustrations,  sewed.     1884.     53. 
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FERGITSSON.— The  Temple  op  Diana  at  Ephesus.  "With  Especial  Reference  to 
Mr.  Wood's  Discoveries  of  its  Remains.  By  James  Fergussou,  CLE.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.     Demy  4to,  pp.  24,  with  Plan,  cloth.     1883.     5s. 

FERGUSSON  AND  BURGESS.— The  Cave  Temples  of  India.  By  James  Fergusson, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  and  James  Burgess,  F.R.G.S.  Impl.  8vo,  i)p.  xx.  and  536,  with 
98  Plates,  half  bound.     1880.     £2,  23. 

FERGUSSON.— Chinese  Researches.  First  Part.  Chinese  Chronology  and 
Cycles.  By  Thomas  Fergusson,  Member  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  274,  sewed.     1881.     10s.  6d. 

FEUERBACH.— The  Essence  of  Christianity.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philo- 
sophical Library,  vol.  XV. 

FICHTE.— J.  G.  Fichte's  Popular  Works  :  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar— The  Voca- 
tion of  Man— The  Doctrine  of  Religion.  With  a  Memoir  by  William  Smith,  LL.D. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  564,  cloth.     1873.     15s. 

FICHTE.— Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age.  By  J.  G.  Fichte.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  W.  Smith.    Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  271,  cloth.     1847.     6s. 

FICHTE.— Memoir  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  By  William  Smith.  Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo,  pp.  168,  cloth.     1848.     4s. 

FICHTE.— On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  and  its  Manifestations.  By  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated  from  the  German  by  William  Smith.  Second  Edi- 
tion.    Post  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  131.  cloth.     1848.    3s. 

FICHTE.— New  Exposition  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  By  J.  G.  Fichte. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  A.  E.  Kroeger.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  182,  cloth.  1869.   Gs. 

FIELD.— Outlines  of  an  International  Code.  By  David  Dudley  Field.  Secontl 
Edition.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  iii.  and  712,  sheep.     1876.     £2,  28. 

FIGANIERE.— Elva  :  A  Story  of  the  Dark  Ages.  By  Viscount  de  Figaniere,  G.C. 
St.  Anne,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  194,  cloth.     1878.     5s. 

FINN.— Persian  for  Travellers.  By  Alexander  Finn,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  H.B.M. 
Consul  at  Resht.     Oblong  32mo,  pp.  xxii.-232,  cloth.     1884.     5s. 

FISKE.— The  Unseen  World,  and  other  Essays.  By  John  Fiske,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  350.     1876.     10s. 

FISKE.— Myths  and  Myth-Makers  ;  Old  Tales  and  Superstitions,  interpreted  by 
Comparative  Mythology.  By  John  Fiske,  M.A. ,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Librarian,  and 
late  Lecturer  on  Philosophy  at  Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  260,  cloth. 
1873.    10s. 

FITZGERALD. -Australian  Orchids.  By  R.  D.  Fitzgerald,  F.L.S.  Folio.— Part  I. 
7  Plates.— Part  IL  10  Plates.— Part  III.  10  Plates.— Part  IV.  10  Plates.— 
Part  V.  10  Plates.— Part  VI.  10  Plates.  Each  Part,  Coloured  21s. ;  Plain,  10s.  6d. 
—Part  VII.  10  Plates.     Vol.  IL,  Part  L  10  Plates.     Each,  Coloured,  25.s. 

FITZGERALD. — An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Self-Consciousness.  Com- 
prising an  Analysis  of  Reason  and  the  Rationale  of  Love.  By  P.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  196,  cloth.     1882.     5s. 

FORJETT.— External  Evidences  OF  Christianity.  By  E.  H.  Forjett.  8vo,  pp. 
114,  cloth.     1874.     2s.  6d. 

PORNANDER.— The  Polynesian  Race.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 
Library,  Extra  Series,  Vols.  III.  and  VI. 

FORSTER.— Political  Presentments.— By  William  Forster,  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  122,  cloth.     1878.     4s.  6d. 

FOULKES.— The  Daya  Bhaga,  the  Law  of  Inheritance  of  the  Sarasvati  Vilasa. 
The  Original  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Translation  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Foulkes,  F.L.S., 
M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Madras,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  pp. 
xxvi.  and  194-162,  cloth.     1881.     lOs.  6il 

FOX.— Memorial  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  by  W.  J.  Fox.  12  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.    £3. 
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FRANKLYN.— Outlines  of  Military  Law,  and  the  Laws  of  Evidence.  By  H.  B. 
Franklyn,  LL.B.     Crown  16mo,  pp.  viii.  and  152,  cloth.     1874.     3s.  6d. 

FREEMAN.— Lectures  to  American  Audiences.  By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  I.  The  English  People  in 
its  Three  Homes.  II.  The  Practical  Bearings  of  General  European  History. 
Post  8vo.  pp.  viii. -454,  cloth.     1883.     8s.  6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— Progressive  German  Reader,  with  Copious  Notes  to  the  First  Part. 
By  P.  Friedrich.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  166,  cloth.    1868.    4s.  6d. 

FRIEDRICH. — A  Grammatical  Course  of  the  German  Language.  See  under 
Dusar, 

FRIEDRICH.— A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  with  Exercises.  See 
under  DuSAR. 

FRIEDERICI.— BiBLlOTHECA  Orientalis,  or  a  Complete  List  of  Books,  Papers, 
Serials,  and  Essays,  published  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  Germany  and 
France,  on  the  History,  Geography,  Religions,  Antiquities,  Literature,  and 
Languages  of  the  East.  Compiled  by  Charles  Friederici.  8vo,  boards.  1876,  2s.  6d. 
1877,  3s.     1878,  3s.  6d.    1879,  3s.    1880,  3s.        1881,  3s.    1882,  Ss.    1883,  3s.  6d. 

FRGBMBLING. — Graduated  German  Reader.  Consisting  of  a  Selection  from  the 
most  Popular  Writers,  arranged  progressively ;  with  a  complete  Vocabulary  for 
the  first  part.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Frcembling.  Eighth  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  viii.  and 
306,  cloth.    1883.    3s.  6d. 

FR(EMBLING.— Graduated  Exercises  for  Translation  into  German.  Consist- 
ing of  Extracts  from  the  best  English  Authors,  arranged  progressively  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  Idiomatic  Notes.  By  Friedrich  Otto  Frcembling,  Ph.D., 
Principal  German  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and 
322,  cloth.    With  Notes,  pp.  66.     1867.     4s.  6d.    Without  Notes,  43. 

FROUDE.— The  Book  of  Job.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     Reprinted  from  the  Westw.inster  Reiieio.     8vo,  pp.  38,  cloth.     Is. 

FRUSTON.— Echo  Fran^ais.  A  Practical  Guide  to  French  Conversation.  By  F. 
de  la  Fruston.     With  a  Vocabulary.     12mo,  pp.  vi.  and  192,  cloth.     3s. 

FRYER.  —The  Khyeng  People  of  the  Sandoway  District,  Arakan.  By  G.  E. 
Fryer,  Major,  M.S.C.,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Sandoway.  With  2  Plates.  8vo, 
pp.  44,  cloth.     1875.     3s.  6d. 

FRYER. — PXli  Studies.  No.  I.  Analysis,  and  Pali  Text  of  the  Subodhalankara,  or 
Easy  Rhetoric,  by  Sangharakkhita  Thera.     8vo,  pp.  35,  cloth.     1875.     3s.  6d. 

FURNIV ALL.— Education  in  Early  England.  Some  Notes  used  as  forewords  to 
a  Collection  of  Treatises  on  "Manners  and  Meals  in  Olden  Times,"  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  8vo,  pp.  4andlxxiv., 
sewed.     1867.     Is. 

GALDOS.— Trafalgar  :  A  Tale.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  From  the  Spanish  by  Clara 
Bell.     16mo,  pp.  256,  cloth.     1884.     4s.     Paper,  2s.  6d. 

GALDOS.— Marianela.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  From  the  Spanish,  by  Clara  Bell. 
16mo,  pp.  264,  cloth.     1883.     4s.     Paper,  2s.  6d. 

GALDOS.— Gloria:  A  Novel.  By  B.  Perez  Galdos.  From  the  Spanish,  by  Clara 
Bell.  Two  volumes,  16mo,  pp.  vi.  and  318,  iv.  and  362,  cloth.  1883.  7s.  6d. 
Paper,  5s. 

GALLOWAY.— A  Treatise  on  Fuel.  Scientific  and  Practical.  By  Robert  Gallo- 
way, M.R.I. A.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  136, 
cloth.     1880.     6s. 

GALLOWAY. — Education:  Scientific  and  Technical;  or.  How  the  Inductive 
Sciences  are  Taught,  and  How  they  Ought  to  be  Taught.  By  Robert  Galloway, 
M.R.I.A.,  F.C.S.     8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  462,  cloth.     1881.     10s.  6d. 

GAMBLE. — A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers  :  An  Account  of  the  Structure,  Growth, 
Distribution,  and  Qualities  of  Indian  Woods.  By  J.  C.  Gamble,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
8vo,  pp.  XXX.  and  522,  with  a  Map,  cloth.     1881.     lOs. 
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GARBE.— See  Auctores  Sanskriti,  Vol.  III. 

GARFIELD.— The  Life  and  Public  Service  op  James  A.  Garfield,  Twentieth 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  Captain  F.  H.  Mason, 
late  of  the  42d  Regiment,  U.S.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Bret  Harte.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  vi.  and  134,  cloth.     With  Portrait.     1881.     23.  6d. 

GARRETT.— A  Classical  Dictionary  of  India  :  Illustrative  of  the  Mythology, 
Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  of  the  Hindus. 
By  John  Garrett,  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mysore.  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  794, 
cloth.     With  Supplement,  pp.  160.     1871  and  1873.     £1,  16s. 

GAUTAMA.— The  Institutes  of.    See  Auctores  Sanskriti,  Vol.  II. 

GAZETTEER  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Edited  by  Charles  Grant, 
Secretary  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Second  Edition. 
With  a  very  large  folding  Map  of  the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Demy  8vo,  pp. 
civil,  and  582,  cloth.     1870.     £1,  4s. 

GEIGER.— A  Peep  at  Mexico;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Republic  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf,  in  December  1873  and  January  1874.  By  J.  L.  Geiger, 
F.R.G.S.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  368,  with  Maps  and  45  Original  Photographs.  Cloth, 
248. 

GEIGER.— Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Human 
Race  :  Lectures  and  Dissertations,  by  Lazarus  Geiger.  Translated  from  the 
Second  German  Edition,  by  David  Asher,  Ph.D.  Post  8vo,  pp.  X.-156,  cloth. 
1880.     6s. 

GELBART.- Faith  and  Freedom.  Fourteen  Sermons.  By  E.  M.  Geldart,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  168,  cloth.     1881.     4s.  6d. 

GELDART.— A  Guide  to  Modern  Greek.  By  E.  M.  Geldart,  M.A.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xu.  and  274,  cloth.     1883.    7s.  6d.     Key,  pp.  28,  cloth.     1883.     2s.  6d. 

GELDART.— Greek  Grammar.     See  Triibner's  Collection. 

GEOLOGICAL  MAGAZINE  (The)  :  OR,  Monthly  Journal  of  Geology.  With 
•which  is  incorporated  "The  Geologist."  Edited  by  Henry  Woodward,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  of  the  British  Museum.  Assisted  by  Professor  John  Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S.,  &c.,  and  Robert  Etheridge,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  of  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.     8vo,  cloth.     1866  to  1884.     20s.  each. 

GHOSE.— The  Modern  History  of  the  Indian  Chiefs,  Rajas,  Zamindars,  &c. 

By  Loke  Nath  Ghose.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  218,  and  xviii.  and  612,  cloth. 

1883.     21s. 
GILES.— Chinese  Sketches. — By  Herbert  A.  Giles,  of  H.B.M.'s  China  Consular 

Service.     8vo,  pp.  204,  cloth.     1875.     10s.  6d. 

GILES.— A  Dictionary  of  Colloquial  Idioms  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By 
Herbert  A.  Giles.     4to,  pp.  65,  half  bound.     1873.     28s. 

GILES.— Synoptical  Studies  in  Chinese  Character.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles.  8vo, 
pp.  118,  half  bound.    1874.     153. 

GILES.— Chinese  without  a  Teacher.  Being  a  Collection  of  Easy  and  Useful 
Sentences  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulaiy.  By  Herbert  A.  Giles. 
12mo,  pp.  60,  half  bound.     1872.     5s. 

GILES. — The  San  Tzu  Chino  ;  or,  Three  Character  Classic  ;  and  the  Ch'Jen  Tsu 
Wen  ;  or.  Thousand  Character  Essay.  Metrically  Translated  by  Herbert  A.  Giles. 
12mo,  pp.  28,  half  bound.     1873.     2s.  6d. 

GLASS.— Advance  Thought.  By  Charles  E.  Glass.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  188, 

cloth.     1876.     6s. 
GOETHE'S  Faust.— See  Scoonks  and  Wysabd. 
GOETHE'S  Minor  Poems.— See  Selss. 
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GOLDSTUCKER.— A  Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and  improved 
from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  his 
sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a  Supplement,  Grammatical  Appen- 
dices, and  an  Index,  serving  as  a  Sanskrit-English  Vocabulary.  By  Theodore  Gold- 
stiicker.     Parts  I.  to  VI.     4to,  pp.  400.     1856-63.    Gs.  each. 

GOLDSTUCKER.— See  Auctores  Sanskkiti,  Vol.  I. 

GOOROO  SIMPLE.  Strange  Surprising  Adventures  of  the  Venerable  G.  S.  and  his 
Five  Disciples,  Noodle,  Doodle,  Wiseacre,  Zany,  and  Foozle  ;  adorned  with  Fifty 
Illustrations,  drawn  on  wood,  by  Alfred  Crowquill.  A  companion  Volume  to 
"  Miinchhausen  "  and  "  Owlglass,"  based  upon  the  famous  Tamul  tale  of  the  Gooroo 
Paramartan,  and  exhibiting,  in  the  form  of  a  skilfully-constructed  consecutive 
narrative,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Eastern  wit  and  humour.  Elegantly 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  crown  8vo,  pp.  223,  richly  gilt  ornamental  cover,  gilt 
edges.    1861.     10s.  6d. 

GOREOM. — Handbook  of  Cinchona  Culture.  By  K.  W.  Van  Gorkom,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Government  Cinchona  Plantations  in  Java.  Translated  by  B.  D. 
Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London.  With  a  Coloured  Illus- 
tration.    Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  292,  cloth.     1882.     £2.    . 

GOUGH.— The  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
GOUGH.— Philosophy  op  the  Upanishads.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

GOVER. — The  Folk-Sonqs  op  Southern  India.  By  C.  E.  Cover,  Madras.  Con- 
tents :  Canarese  Songs  ;  Badaga  Songs  ;  Coorg  Songs  ;  Tamil  Songs  ;  The  Cural ; 
Malayalam  Songs ;  Telugu  Songs.  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  300,  cloth.  1872. 
10s.  6d. 

GRAY. — Darwiniana  :  Essays  and  Reviews  pertaining  'to  Darwinism.  By  Asa 
Gray.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  396,  cloth.     1877.     lOs. 

GRAY,— Natural  Science  and  Religion:  Two  Lectures  Delivered  to  the  Theo- 
logical School  of  Yale  College.  By  Asa  Gray.   Crown  8vo,  pp.  112,  cloth.  1880.  5s. 

GREEN.— Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem- Writers  :  An  Exposition  of  their  Simi- 
larities of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a  View  of  the  Emblem-Book 
Literature  down  to  a.d.  1616.  By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  In  one  volume,  pp.  xvi. 
572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolith.  Plates,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth  gilt.   1870.  Large  medium  8vo,  £1,  lis.  6d.  ;  large  imperial  8vo.  £2, 12s.  6d. 

GREEN.— Andrea  Alciati,  and  his  Books  of  Emblems  :  A  Biographical  and  Biblio- 
graphical Study.  By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  With  Ornamental  Title,  Portraits, 
and  other  Illustrations.  Dedicated  to  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Only  250  copies  printed.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  360, 
handsomely  bound.     1872.     £1,  Is. 

GREENE.— A  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the 
French  Language  ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  French  (Introductory  to  Ollendorff's 
Larger  Grammar).  By  G.  W.  Greene,  Instructor  in  Modern  Languages  in  Brown 
University.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  rewritten.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  248,  cloth. 
1869.     3s.  6d. 

GREENE.— The  Hebrew  Migration  from  Egypt.  By  J.  Baker  Greene,  LL.B., 
M.B.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  440,  cloth. 
1882.     10s.  6d. 

GREG.— Truth  versus  Edification.    By  W.  R.  Greg.    Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  32,  cloth. 

1869.    Is. 
GREG.— Why  are  Women  Redundant  ?    By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  40,  cloth. 

1869.    Is. 

GREG.— Literary  and  Social  Judgments.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.     2  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp.  310  and  288,  cloth.     1877.     ISs. 
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GREG.— Mistaken  Aims  and  Attainable  Ideals  of  the  Artisan  Class.  By  W. 
R.  Greg.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  vL  and  332,  cloth.     1876.     10s.  6d. 

GREG.— Enigmas  op  Life.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fifteenth  Edition,  with  a  postscript. 
Contents :  Realisable  Ideals.  Malthus  Notwithstanding.  Non-Survival  of  the 
Fittest.  Limits  and  Directions  of  Human  Development.  The  Significance  of  Life. 
De  Profundis.  Elsewhere.  Appendix.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxii.  and  314,  cloth. 
1883.     10s.  6d. 

GREG. —Political  Problems  for  our  Age  and  Country.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Con- 
tents :  I.  Constitutional  and  Autocratic  Statesmanship.  II.  England's  Future 
Attitude  and  Mission.  III.  Disposal  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  IV.  Recent 
Change  in  the  Character  of  English  Crime.  V.  The  Intrinsic  Vice  of  Trade- 
Unions.  VI.  Industrial  and  Co-operative  Partnerships.  VII.  The  Economic 
Problem.  VIII.  Political  Consistency.  IX.  The  Parliamentary  Career.  X.  The 
Price  we  pay  for  Self-government.  XI.  Vestryism,  XII.  Direct  v.  Indirect 
Taxation.  XIII.  The  New  Regime,  and  how  to  meet  it.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  342, 
cloth.    1870.    10s.  6d. 

GREG.— The  Great  Duel  :  Its  True  Meaning  and  Issues.  By  "W.  R.  Greg.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  96,  cloth.     1871.     23.  6d. 

GREG.— The  Creed  op  Christendom.     See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 

Library,  Vols.  V.  and  VI. 
GREG.— Rocks  Ahead  ;  or.  The  Warnings  of  Cassandra.     By  "W.  R.  Greg.    Second 
Edition,  with  a  Reply  to  Objectors.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xliv.  and  236,  cloth.     1874. 
9s. 
GREG.— Miscellaneous  Essays.     By  "W.   R.   Greg.    First  Series.     Crown  8vo, 
pp.  iv.-268,  cloth.     1881.    7s.  6d. 

Contents  :— Rocks  Ahead  and  Harbours  of  Refuge.     Foreign  Policy  of  Great 
Britain.     The  Echo  of  the  Antipodes.     A  Grave  Perplexity  before  us.      Obli- 
.     gations   of   the    Soil.      The  Right    Use    of   a   Surplus.      The   Great  Twin 
Brothers :  Louis  Napoleon  and  Benjamin  Disraeli.     Is  the  Popular  Judgment 
in  Politics  more  Just  than  that  of  the  Higher  Orders?     Harriet  Martineau. 
Verify  your  Compass.    The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Gospels.    Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison  on  the  Future  Life.      Can  Truths  be  Apprehended  which  could 
not  have  been  Discovered  ? 
GREG.— Miscellaneous  Essays.    By  W.  R.  Greg.    Second  Series.   Pp.  294.   1884. 
78.  6d. 
Contents  : — France  since  1848.     France  in  January  1852.     England  as  it  is. 
Sir  R.  Peel's  Character  and  Policy.     Employment  of  our  Asiatic  Forces  in 
European  "Wars. 
GRIFFIN.— The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab.    Being  the  History  of  the  Principal  States 
in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with  the  British  Government.     By 
Lepel  H.  Griffin,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Acting  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab,   Author  of  "The  Punjab  Chiefs,"  &c.      Second  Edition.      Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xvi.  and  630,  cloth.     1873.    £1,  Is. 
GRIFFIN.— The  World  under  Glass.    By  Frederick  Griffin,  Author  of  "The 
Destiny  of  Man,"  "The  Storm  King,"  and  other  Poems.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  204; 
cloth  gilt.    1879.     3s.  6d. 
GRIFFIN.— The  Destiny  op  Man,  The  Storm  King,  and  other  Poems.    By  F. 

Griffin.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  vii.-104,  cloth.     1883.     23.  6d. 
GRIFFIS. — The  Mikado's  Empire.     Book  I.  History  of  Japan,  from  660  B.C.  to 
1872  A.D. — Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations,  and  Studies  in  Japan, 
1870-1874.    By  W.  E.  Griffis,  A.M.     Second  Edition.    8vo,  pp.  626,  cloth.     Illus- 
trated.    1883.     208. 
GRIFFIS.— Japanese  Fairy  World.    Stories  from  the  Wonder-Lore  of  Japan.    By 

W.  E.  Griffis.     Square  16mo,  pp.  viii.  and  304,  with  12  Plates.     1880.    7s.  6d. 
GRIFFITH.— The  Birth  op  the  War  God.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
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GRIFFITH.— YUSUP  and  Zulaikha.    See  Triibner  s  Oriental  Series. 
GRIFFITH.— Scenes  from  the  Ramayana,  Meghaduta,  &c.    Translated  by  Ralph 

T.  H.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  244,  cloth.     1870.     6s. 

Contents.— Preface — Ayodhya— Ravan  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir-Apparent — 
Manthara's  Guile— Dasaratha's  Oath— The  Step-mother— Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 
Love— Farewell  ?— The  Hermit's  Son— The  Trial  of  Truth— The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Sita— 
Rama's  Despair— The  Messenger  Cloud— Khumbakama— The  Suppliant  Dove— True  Glory- 
Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The  Ri^M^YAN  op  VALJifKi.  Translated  into  English  Yerse.  By  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griflfith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Yol,  I.,  containing  Books 
I.  and  II.,  demy  Svo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  440,  cloth.  1870.  — Yol.  II.,  containing 
Book  II.,  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  504,  cloth. 
1871.  —Yol.  III.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  390,  cloth.  1872.  —Yol.  lY.,  demy 
Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  432,  cloth.  1873.  — Yol.  Y.,  demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  360, 
cloth.     1875.    The  complete  work,  5  vols.  £7,  7s. 

GROTE.— Review  of  the  Work  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  entitled  "Examination  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy."  By  George  Grote,  Author  of  the  *'  History 
of  Ancient  Greece,"  "Plato,  and  the  other  Comimnions  of  Socrates,"  &c.  12mo, 
pp.  112,  cloth.    1868.    33.  6d. 

GROUT. — Zulu-Land  ;  or.  Life  among  the  Zulu-Kafirs  of  Natal  and  Zulu-Land, 
South  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  352,  cloth.  With 
Map  and  Illustrations.     7s.  6d. 

GROWSE.— Mathura  :  A  District  Memoir.  By  F.  S.  Growse,  B.C.S.,  M.A.,  Oxon, 
CLE.,  Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University.  Second  edition,  illustrated,  revised, 
and  enlarged,  4to,  pp.  xxiv.  and  520,  boards.     1880.     42s. 

GUBERNATIS.— Zoological  Mythology  ;  or.  The  Legends  of  Animals.  By  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  in  the  Instituto 
di  Studii  Superorii  e  di  Perfezionamento  at  Florence,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo,  pp.  xxvi. 
and  432,  and  vii.  and  442,  cloth.     1872.     £1,  8s. 

This  work  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  comparative  mythology  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  nations.  The  author  introduces  the  denizens  of  the  air,  earth,  and  water  in  the  vari- 
ous characters  assigned  to  them  in  the  myths  and  legends  of  all  civilised  nations,  and  traces  tlie 
migration  of  the  mythological  ideas  from  the  times  of  the  early  Aryans  to  those  of  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Teutons. 

GULSHAN  I.  RAZ  :  The  Mystic  Rose  Garden  op  Sa'd  ud  din  Mahmud  Shabis- 
TARI.  The  Persian  Text,  with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes^  chiefly  from  the 
Commentary  of  Muhammed  Bin  Yabya  Lahiji,  By  E.  H.  Whinfield,  M.A.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  late  of  H.M  B.C.S.     4to,  pp.  xvi.,  94,  60,  cloth.     1880.     10s.  6d. 

GUMPACH.— Treaty  Rights  op  the  Foreign  Merchant,  and  the  Transit  System 
in  China.     By  Johannes  von  Gumpach.     Svo,  pp.  xviii.  and  421,  sewed.     10s.  6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue  op  Sanskrit  and  Pali  Books  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
4to,  pp.  viii.  and  188,  paper  boai'ds.     1876.     21s. 

HAFIZ  OF  SHIRAZ.— Selections  from  his  Poems.  Translated  from  the  Persian 
by  Hermann  Bicknell.  With  Preface  by  A.  S.  Bicknell.  Demy  4to,  pp.  xx.  and 
384,  printed  on  fine  stout  plate-paj)er,  with  appropriate  Oriental  Bordering  in  gold 
and  colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.     1875.     ^2,  2s. 

HAFIZ.— See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

HAGEN.— NORICA  ;  or.  Tales  from  the  Olden  Time.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
August  Hagen.     Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  374.     1850,    5s. 

HAGGARD. —Cetywayo  and  his  White  Neighbours;  or.  Remarks  on  Recent 
Events  in  Zululand,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal.  By  H.  R.  Haggard.  Crown  Svo 
pp.  xvi.  and  294,  cloth.     1882.    78.  6d. 
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HAGGARD.— See  "The  Vazir  of  Lankuran." 

HAHN.— TauNi-llGoAM,  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi.  By  Theophilus 
Hahn,  Ph.D.,  Custodian  of  the  Grey  Collection,  Cape  Town,  &c.,  &c.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  xiv.  and  154.     1882.    7s.  6d. 

HALDANE.  —  See  Schopenhauer,  or  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 
Library,  vol.  xxii. 

HALDEMAN.  —Pennsylvania  Ddtch  :  A  Dialect  of  South  Germany  with  an  Infusion 
of  English.  By  S.  S.  Haldeman,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  70,  cloth.  1872.  3s. 
6d. 

HALL.— On  English  Adjectives  in -Able,  with  Special  Reference  to  Reliable. 
By  FitzEdward  Hall,  C.E.,  MA.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon ;  formerly  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  Language  and  Literature,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence  in  King's  College, 
London.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  238,  cloth.     1877.     7s.  6d. 

HALL.— Modern  English.  By  FitzEdward  Hall,  M.  A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Crowr 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  394,  cloth.     1873.     10s.  6d. 

HALL.— Sun  and  Earth  as  Great  Forces  in  Chemistry.  By  T.  W.  Hall,  M.D  , 
L.R.C.S.E.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  220,  cloth.     1874.     3s. 

HALL.— The  Pedigree  op  the  Devil.  By  F.  T.  Hall,  F.R.A.S.  With  Seven 
Autotype  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and 
256,  cloth.     1883.     7s.  6d. 

HALL.— Arctic  Expedition.    See  Nourse. 

HALLOCK.— The  Sportsman's  Gazetteer  and  General  Guide.  The  Game 
Animals,  Birds,  and  Fishes  of  North  America  :  their  Habits  and  various  methods 
of  Capture,  &c.,  &c.  "With  a  Directory  to  the  principal  Game  Resorts  of  the 
Country.  By  Charles  Hallock.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Maps  and 
Portrait.     1883.     15s. 

HAM,— The  Maid  of  Corinth.  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts.  By  J.  Panton  Ham. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  65,  sewed.     23.  6d. 

HARLEY.— The  Simplification  of  En^glish  Spelling,  specially  adapted  to  the  Ris- 
ing Generation.  An  Easy  Way  of  Saving  Time  in  Writing,  Printing,  and  Reading. 
By  Dr.  George  Harley,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.     8vo.  pp.  128,  cloth.     1877.     23.  6d. 

HARRISON.— Woman's  Handiwork  in  Modern  Homes.  By  Constance  Gary 
Harrison.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Five  Coloured  Plates,  from  designs 
by  Samuel  Colman,  Rosina  Emmet,  George  Gibson,  and  others.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
242,  cloth.     1881.     10s. 

HARTMANN.  — See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  vol.  XXV. 

HARTZENBUSCH  and  LEMMING.— Eco  db  Madrid.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Spanish 
Conversation.  By  J.  E.  Hartzenbusch  and  H.  Lemming.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  250,  cloth.     1870.     Ss. 

HASE.— Miracle  Plays  and  Sacred  Dramas  :  An  Historical  Survey.  By  Dr. 
Karl  Hase.  Translated  from  the  German  l)y  A.  W.  Jackson,  and  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Jackson,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  288. 
1880.     93. 

HAUG.— Glossary  and  Index  of  the  Pahlavi  Texts  of  the  Book  of  Arda  Viraf, 
the  Tale  of  Gosht — J.  Fryano,  the  Hadokht  Nask,  and  to  some  extracts  from  the 
Dinkard  and  Nirangistan  ;  prepared  from  Destur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa's 
Glossary  to  the  Arda  Viraf  Namak,  and  from  the  Original  Texts,  with  Notes  on 
Pahlavi  Grammar  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.  Revised  by  M.  Haug,  Ph.D.,  &c. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Bombay  Government.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  352,  sewed. 
1874.     25s. 
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HAUG.-  The  Sacred  Language,  &c.  ,  of  the  Parsis.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

HAUPT.— The  London  Arbitrageur;  or,  The  English  Money  Market,  in  con- 
nection with  Foreign  Bourses.  A  Collection  of  Notes  and  Formulae  for  the  Arbi- 
tration of  Bills,  Stocks,  Shares,  Bullion,  and  Coins,  with  all  the  Important 
Foreign  Countries.  By  Ottomar  Haupt.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  196,  cloth. 
1870.     7s.  6d. 

HAWKEN. — Upa-Sastra  :  Comments,  Linguistic,  Doctrinal,  on  Sacred  and  Mythic 
Literature.    By  J.  D.  Hawken.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  288,  cloth.  1877.  7s.  6d. 

HAZEN.— The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France,  with  a  Diary  of  Siege 
Life,  at  Versailles.  By  Brevet  Major-General  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.S.A.,  Col.  6th  In- 
fantry.    8vo,  pp.  408,  cloth.     1872.     10s.  6d. 

HEATH.— Edgar  Quinet.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Vol. 
XIV. 

HEATON— Australian  Dictionary  of  Dates  and  Men  of  the  Time.  Containing 
the  History  of  Australasia  from  1542  to  May  1879.  By  I.  H.  Heaton.  Royal  Svo 
pp.  iv.  and  554,  cloth,     los. 

HEBREW  LITERATURE  SOCIETY. 

HECHLER.— The  Jerusalem  Bishopric  Documents.  With  Translations,  chiefly 
derived  from  "Das  Evangelische  Bisthum  in  Jerusalem,"  Geschichtliche  Dar- 
legung  mit  Urtunden.  Berlin,  1842.  Published  by  Command  of  His  Majesty 
Frederick  William  IV.,  King  of  Prussia.  Arranged  and  Supplemented  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  William  H.  Hechler,  British  Chaplain  at  Stockholm.  Svo,  pp.  212, 
with  Maps,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d, 

HECKER.— The  Epidemics  op  the  Middle  Ages.     Translated  by  G.  B.  Babington, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.     Third  Edition,  completed  by  the  Author's  Treatise  on  Child-Pil- 
grimages.    By  J.  F.  C.  Hecker.     Svo,  pp.  384,  cloth.     1859.     9s.  6d. 
Contents.— The    Black    Death— The  Dancing   Mania— The  Sweating  Sickness— Child  Pil- 
grimages. 

HEDLEY.— Masterpieces  of  German  Poetry.  Translated  in  the  Measure  of  the 
Originals,  by  F.  H.  Hedley.  With  Illustrations  by  Louis  Wanke.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  viii.  and  120,  cloth.     1876.     6s. 

HEINE.— Religion  and  Philosophy  in  Germany.  See  English  and  Foreign 
Philosophical  Library,  Vol.  XVIII. 

HEINE.— Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Pathos  from  the  Prose  of  Heinrich  Heine.  With  a 
few  pieces  from  the  "  Book  of  Songs."  Selected  and  Translated  by  J.  Snodgrass. 
With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  340,  cloth.     1879.     7s.  6d. 

HEINE.— Pictures  of  Travel.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Henry  Heine,  by 
Charles  G.  Leland.  7th  Revised  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  472,  with  Portrait, 
cloth.    1S73.    7s.  6d. 

HEINE.— Heine's  Book  of  Songs.  Translated  by  Charles  G.  Leland.  Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  xiv.  and  240,  cloth,  gilt  edges.     1874.     7s.  6d. 

HEITZMANN.— Microscopical  Morphology  of  the  Animal  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  C.  Heitzmann,  M.D.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  xx.-S50,  cloth.  1884. 
31s.  6d. 

HENDRIK.— Memoirs  of  Hans  Hendrik,  the  Arctic  Traveller  ;  serving  under 
Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  and  Nares,  1853-76.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Eskimo  Language,  by  Dr.  Henry  Rink.  Edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Stephens, 
F.S.A.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  100,  Map,  cloth.     1878.     3s.  6d. 

HENNELL.— Present  Religion:  As  a  Faith  owning  Fellowship  with  Thought. 
Vol.  I   Part  I.     By  Sara  S.  Hennell.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  570,  cloth.     1865.     7s.  6d. 

HENNELL. — Comparativism  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Second  Part  of  "Present 
Religion,"  explaining  the  Principle  by  which  Religion  appears  still  to  be  set  in 
Necessary  Antagonism  to  Positivism.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  Svo,  pp.  160,  cloth. 
1869.     33. 

HENNELL.— Comparative  Ethics— I.  Section  I.  Moral  Standpoint.  Present 
Religion,  Vol.  III.     By  Sara  S.  Hennell.     Svo,  pp.  66,  wrapper.     1882.     2&. 
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HENNELL,— Comparative  Ethics— I.  Sections  II.  and  III.  Moral  Principle  in 
Regard  to  Sexhood.  Present  Religion,  Vol.  III.  By  S.  Hennell.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  92,  wrapper.     1884.     23. 

HENNELL.— Present  Religion  :  As  a  Faith  owning  Fellowship  with  Thought. 
Part  II.  First  Division.  Intellectual  Effect :  shown  as  a  Principle  of  Metaphy- 
sical Comparativism.  By  Sara  S.  Hennell.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  618,  cloth.  1873. 
7s.  6d. 

HENNELL.— Present  Religion,  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  Second  Division.  The  Effect 
of  Present  Religion  on  its  Practical  Side.  By  S.  S.  Hennell.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  68, 
paper  covers.     1882.     2s. 

HENNELL. — Comparativism  shown  as  Furnishing  a  Religious  Basis  to  Morality. 
(Present  Religion.  Vol.  III.  Part  II.  Second  Division:  Practical  Effect.)  By 
Sara  S.  Hennell.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  220,  stitched  in  wrapper.     1878.     Ss.  6d. 

HENNELL.— Comparative  Ethics.  II.  Sections  I.  and  II.  Moral  Principle  in 
regard  to  Brotherhood.  (Present  Religion,  Vol,  III.)  By  Sara  S.  Hennell. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  52,  Avrapper.     1884.     2s. 

HENNELL.— Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith.  Gathered  chiefly  from  recent  "Works  in 
Theology  and  Philosophy.   By  Sara  S.  Hennell.   Post  Svo,  pp.  428,  cloth.  1860.  6s. 

HENWOOD.— The  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  ;  with  Ap- 
pendices on  Subterranean  Temperature  ;  the  Electricity  of  Rocks  and  Veins  :  the 
Quantities  of  "Water  in  the  Cornish  Mines  ;  and  Mining  Statistics.  (Vol.  V.  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Cornwall.)  By  "William 
Jory  Henwood,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Svo,  pp.  x.  and  515  ;  with  113  Tables,  and  12 
Plates,  half  bound.    £2,  2s. 

HENWOOD.— Observations  on  Metalliferous  Deposits,  and  on  Subterranean 
Temperature.  (Vol.  VIII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society 
of  Cornwall.)  By  William  Jory  Henwood,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  President  of  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall.  In  2  Parts.  Svo,  pp.  xxx.,  vii.  and  916 ;  with 
38  Tables,  31  Engravings  on  "Wood,  and  6  Plates.     £1,  16s. 

HEPBURN.  —A  Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  "With  an  English  and  Japanese 
Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  Svo,  pp. 
xxxii.,  632,  and  201,  cloth.    £8,  8s. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English  and  English- Japanese  Dictionary.  By  J.  C. 
Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Abridged  by  the  Author.  Square  fcap.,  pp.  vi.  and  536, 
cloth.     1873.     18s. 

HERNISZ.— A  Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese  Languages, 
for  the  Use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere.  By  Stanislas 
Hernisz.     Square  Svo,  pp.  274,  sewed.     1855.     10s.  6d. 

HERSHON.— Talmudic  Miscellany.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

HERZEN.— Du  Developpement  des  Id^es  Revolutionnaires  en  Russie.  Par 
Alexander  Herzen.    12mo,  pp.  xxiii.  and  144,  sewed.     1S53.     23.  6d. 

HERZEN.— A  separate  list  of  A.  Herzen's  works  in  Russian  may  be  had  on 
application. 

HILL.— The  History  of  the  Reform  Movement  in  the  Dental  Profession  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  last  twenty  years.  By  Alfred  Hill,  Licentiate  in  Dental  Sur- 
gery, &c.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  400,  cloth.     1877.     lOs,  6d. 

HILLEBRAND.— France  and  the  French  in  the  Second  Half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Karl  Hillebrand.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition.    Post  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  262,  cloth.     1881.     10s.  6d. 

HINDOO  Mythology  Popularly  Treated.  Being  :in  Epitomised  Description  of 
the  various  Heathen  Deities  illustrated  on  the  Silver  S\van)i  Tea  Service  pre- 
sented, as  a  memento  of  his  visit  to  India,  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  K.G., 
G.C.S.I.,  by  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  Small  4to,  pp.  42,  limp  cloth. 
1875.     33.  6d. 


Published  by  Triibner  dt  Co. 


HITTELL.— The  Commerce  and  Industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  op  North 

America.    By  J.   S.  Hittell,  Author  of  "The  Kesources  of  California."    4to, 

pp.  820.     1882.     £1,  lOs. 
HODGSON. — Academy  Lectures.    By  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.  A.,  Librarian  and  Professor 

of  Painting  to  the  Koyal  Academy.    Cr.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  312,  cloth.    1884.    7s.  6d. 
HODGSON.— Essays  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  N^pal 

AND  Tibet.     Together  with  further  Papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and 

Commerce  of  those  Countries.     By  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  British  Minister  at  the 

Court  of  Nepal.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  276.     1874.     14s. 
HODGSON.—  Essays  on  Indian  Subjects.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
HODGSON.— The  Education  o¥  Girls  ;   and  the  Employment  of  Women  op 

THE  Upper  Classes  Educationally  considered.     Two  Lectures.    By  W.  B. 

Hodgson,  LL.D.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  114,  cloth.    1869.    3s.  6d. 
HODGSON.— Turcot  :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Opinions.     Two  Lectures.    By  W.  B. 

Hodgson,  LL.D.     Crown  Syo,  pp.  vi.  and  83,  sewed.     1870.     2s. 
HOERNLE.— A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Gaudian  Languages,  with  Special 

Reference  to  the  Eastern  Hindi.     Accompanied  by  a  Language  Map,  and  a  Table 

of  Alphabets.     By  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle.     Demy  Svo,  pp.  474,  cloth.    1880.    ISs. 
HOLBEIN  SOCIETY. — Subscription,  one  guinea  per  annum.      List  of  publications 

on  application. 
HOLMES-FORBES.— The  Science  of  Beauty.      An  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the 

Laws  of  Esthetics.     By  Avary  W.  Holmes-Forbes,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 

Law.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  200.     1881.     6s. 
HOLST.— The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist.    Translated  by  J.  J.  Lalor  and  A.  B.  Mason.     Royal  Svo. 

Vol.  I.  1750-1833.    State  Sovereignty  and  Slavery.    Pp.  xvi.  and  506.    1876.    ISs. 

— Vol.   II.     1828-1846.     Jackson's  Administration— Annexation  of  Texas.     Pp. 

720.     1879.     £1,  2s.— Vol.  III.     1846-1850.     Annexation  of  Texas— Compromise 

of  1850.     Pp.  X.  and  598.     1881.     18s. 
HOLYOAKE.— Travels  in  Search  of  a  Settler's  Guide-Book  of  America  and 

Canada.     By  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Author  of  "The  History  of  Co-operation 

in  England."    Post  Svo,  pp.  148,  wrapper.     1884.     2s.  6d. 
HOLYOAKE.— The  History  of  Co-operation  in  England  :  its  Literature  and  its 

Advocates.     By  G.  J.  Holyoake.     Vol.  I.  The  Pioneer  Period,  1812-44.     Crown 

Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  420,  cloth.    1875.     4s.— Vol.  II.  The  Constructive  Period,  1845- 

78.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  x.  and  504,  cloth.     1878.    8s. 
HOLYOAKE.— The  Trial  of  Theism  accused  of  Obstructing  Secular  Life.    By 

G.  J.  Holyoake.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  256,  cloth.     1877.     2s.  6d. 
HOLYOAKE.— Reasoning  from  Facts  :  A  Method  of  Everyday  Logic.     By  G.  J. 

Holyoake.     Fcap.,  pp.  xii.  and  94,  wrapper.     1877.     Is.  6d. 
HOLYOAKE.— Self-Help  by  the  People.     Thirty-three  Years  of  Co-operation  in 

Rochdale.     In  Two  Parts.     Part  I.,  1844-1857  ;  Part  II.,  1857-1877.     By  G.  J. 

Holyoake.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  174,  cloth.     1883.     2s.  6d. 
HOPKINS.— Elementary  Grammar  op  the  Turkish  Language.    With  a  few  Easy 

Exercises.     By  F.  L.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  48,  cloth.     1877.     3s.  6d. 
HORDER.— A  Selection  from  "  The  Book  of  Praise  for  Children,"  as  Edited 

by  W.  Garrett  Horder.     For  the  Use  of  Jewish  Children.     Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  80, 

cloth.     1883.     Is.  6d. 
HOSMER.— The  People  and  Politics;    or.   The  Structure  of  States  and  the 

Significance  and  Relation  of  Political  Forms.     By  G.  W.  Hosmer,  M.D.     Demy 

Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  340,  cloth.     1883.     15s. 
HOWELLS.— A  Little  Girl  among  the  Old  Masters.     With  Introduction  and 

Comment.     By  W.  D.  Howells.     Oblong  crown  Svo,  cloth,  pp.  66,  with  54  plates. 

1884.     10s. 
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HOWELLS.— Dr.  Breen's  Practice:  A  Novel.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  English 
Copyright  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  272,  cloth.     1882.     6s. 

HOWSE.— A  Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  combined  an 
Analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  F.K.G.S.  8vo,  pp.  xx. 
and  324,  cloth.     1865.    7s.  6d. 

HULME.— Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By 
F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  Art-Master  of  Marlborough  College,  Author  of 
"Principles  of  Ornamental  Art,"  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Imperial  16mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  152,  cloth.     1881.     3s.  6d. 

HUMBERT.— On  "Tenant  Right."  By  C.  F.  Humbert.  8vo,  pp.  20,  sewed. 
1875.     Is. 

HUMBOLDT.— The  Sphere  and  Duties  op  Government.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Baron  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  by  Joseph  Coulthard,  jun.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  XV.  and  203,  cloth.     1854.     5s. 

HUMBOLDT.— Letters  of  William  Yon  Humboldt  to  a  Female  Friend.  A  com- 
plete Edition.  Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition  by  Catherine  M.  A. 
Couper,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Writer.  2  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii. 
and  592,  cloth.     1867.     10s. 

HUNT.— The  Religion  of  the  Heart.  A  Manual  of  Faith  and  Duty.  By  Leigh 
Hunt.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  259,  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

HUNT.— Chemical  and  Geological  Essays.  By  Professor  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 
Second  Edition.     8vo,  pp.  xxii.  and  448,  cloth.     1879.     12s. 

HUNTER.— A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India 
AND  High  Asia.  With  a  Dissertation,  Political  and  Linguistic,  on  the  Aboriginal 
Races.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Fel.  Ethnol.  Soc,  Author  of 
the  "  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,"  of  H.M.'s  Civil  Service.  Being  a  Lexicon  of  144 
Languages,  illustrating  Turanian  Speech.  Compiled  from  the  Hodgson  Lists, 
Government  Archives,  and  Original  MSS.,  arranged  with  Prefaces  and  Indices  in 
English,  French,  German,  Russian,  and  Latin.  Large  4to,  toned  paper,  pp.  230, 
cloth.     1869.     423. 

HUNTER.— The  Indian  Musalmans.     By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Director- 
General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c..  Author  of  the  "Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal,"  &c.     Third  Edition.     8vo,  pp.  219,  cloth.     1876.     10s.  6d. 
.  HUNTER.— Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.   A  System  of  Famine  Warnings. 
By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  216,  cloth.    1874.     7s.  6d. 

HUNTER.— A  Statistical  Account  of  Bengal.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.  In  20  vols.  8vo, 
half  morocco.     1877.     £5. 

HUNTER.— Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  (Buddhist).  Collected  in  Nepal 
by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  late  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Nepal.  Compiled  from  Lists  in 
Calcutta,  France,  and  England,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  28, 
paper.    1880.     2s. 

HUNTER.— The  Imperial  Gazetteer  op  India.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D., 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  Nine  Volumes. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxiii.  and  544,  539,  567,  xix.  and  716,  509,  513,  555,  537,  and  xii.  and 
478,  half  morocco.     With  Maps.     1881. 

HUNTER.— The  Indian  Empire:  Its  History,  People,  and  Products,  By  W.  W. 
Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D.     Post  8vo,  pp.  568,  with  Map,  cloth.     1882.     16s. 

fiUNTER.— An  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Aden,  in  Arabia.  Com- 
piled by  Capt.  F.  M.  Hunter,  Assistant  Political  Resident,  Aden.  8vo,  pp.  xii. 
and  232,  half  bound.     1877.     7s.  6d. 

HUNTER.— A  Statistical  Account  of  Assam,  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
CLE.,  Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  India,  &c.  2  vols. 
8vo,  pp.  420  and  490,  with  2  Maps,  half  morocco.     1879.     10s. 
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HUNTER.— A  Brief  History  of  the  Indian  People.    By  W.  W.  Hunter,  CLE., 

LL.D.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  222,  clc;th.    With  Map.     1884.     3s.  6d. 
HURST. — History  of  Rationalism  :  embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present  State  of 

Protestant  Theology.     By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.M.      With  Ai)pendix  of 

Literature.    Revised  and  enlarged  from  the  Third  American  Edition.    Crown  8vo, 

pp.  xvii.  and  525,  cloth.     1867.     10s.  6d. 
HYETT.— Prompt  Remedies  for  Accidents  and  Poisons  :  Adapted  to  the  use  of 

the  Inexperienced  till  Medical  aid  arrives.     By  W.  H.  Hyett,  F.R.S.     A  Broad- 
sheet, to  hang  up  in  Country  Schools  or  Vestries,  Workshops,  Offices  of  Factories, 

Mines  and  Docks,   on    board    Yachts,   in  Railway  Stations,   remote  Shooting 

Quarters,  Highland  Manses,  and  Private  Houses,  wherever  the  Doctor  lives  at  a 

distance.     Sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gloucester  Eye  Institution.     In  sheets,  21.^ 

by  17i  inches,  2s.  6d.  ;  mounted,  3s.  6d. 
HYMANS.— Pupil  Versus  Teacher.    Letters  from  a  Teacher  to  a  Teacher.    Fcap. 

8vo,  pp.  92,  cloth.     1875.     2s. 
IHNE.— A  Latin  Grammar  for  Beginners.    By  W.  H.  Ihne,  late  Principal  of 

Carlton  Terrace  School,  Liverpool.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  184,  cloth.     1864.    3s. 
IKHWANU-S  SafX  ;  or,  Brothers  of  Purity.     Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by 

Professor  John  Dowson,   M.R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst.     Crown  8vo,  pp. 

viii.  and  156,  cloth.     1869.     78. 
INDIA.— Arch^ological  Survey  of  Western  India.    See  Burgess. 
INDIA.— Publications  of  the  Arch^ological  Survey  of  India.    A  separate  list 

on  application. 
INDIA.— Publications  of  the  Geographical  Department  op  the  India  Office, 

London.     A  separate  list,  also  list  of  all  the  Government  Maps,  on  application. 
INDIA— Publications  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.    A  separate  list  on 

application. 
INDIA  OFFICE  PUBLICATIONS  :— 

Aden,  Statistical  Account  of.     5s. 

Assam,      do.  do.  Vols.  I.  and  II.     Ss.  each. 

Baden  Powell,  Land  Revenues,  &c.,  in  India.     12s. 

Do.  Jurisprudence  for  Forest  Officers.     12s. 

Beal's  Buddhist  Tripitaka.     4s. 

Bengal,  Statistical  Account  of.  Vols.  I.  to  XX.     100s.  per  set. 
Do.        do.  do.  Vols.  VI.  to  XX.     5s.  each. 

Bombay  Code.     21s. 

Bombay  Gazetteer.     Vol.  II.,  14s.     Vol.  VIIL,  98.      Vol.  XIIL  (2  parts),  16s. 
Vol.  XV.  (2  parts),  16s. 
Do.  do.  Vols.  III.  to  VIL,  and  X.,  XL,  XIL,  XIV.,  XVI.  8s.  each. 

Do.  do.  Vols.  XXI.,  XXIL,  and  XXIIL     9s.  each. 

Burgess'  Archfeological  Survey  of  Western  India.     Vols.  I.  and  III.     42s.  each. 
Do.  do.  do.  Vol.  II.     63s. 

Do.  do.  do.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.     1268. 

Burma  (British)  Gazetteer.     2  vols.     oOs. 

Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  and  Maps  of  Surveys.     12s. 

Chambers'  Meteorology  (Bombay)  and  Atlas.     30s. 

Cole's  Agra  and  Muttra.     70s. 

Cook's  Gums  and  Resins.     5s. 

Corpus  luscriptionem  Indicarum.     Vol.  I.     32s. 

Cunningham's  Archseological  Survey.     Vols.  I.  to  XVIII.     10s.  and  12s,  each. 
Do.  Stupa  of  Bharut.     63s. 

Egerton's  Catalogue  of  Indian  Arms.     2s.  6d. 

Ferguson  and  Burgess,  Cave  Temples  of  India.     42s. 

Do.  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.     105s. 

Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  of  the  Government  of  India  for  1883-4.     2s.  6d. 

Gamble,  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers.     10s. 

Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer.     9  vols. 
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INDIA  OFFICE  PUBLICATIONS— con^inug^f. 

Indian  Education  Commission,  Report  of  the.     123.      Appendices.     10  vols.     10s. 

Jaschke's  Tibetan-English  Dictionary.     SOs. 

King.     Chinchona-Planting.     Is. 

Kurz.     Forest  Flora  of  British  Burma.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     15s.  each. 

Liotard's  Materials  for  Paper.     2s.  6d. 

Liotard's  Silk  in  India.     Part  I.     2s. 

Loth.     Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.    lOs.  6d. 

Markham*s  Tibet.     21s. 

Do.         Memoir  of  Indian  Surveys.     10s.  6d. 
Do.         Abstract  of  Reports  of  Surveys.     Is.  6d. 
Mitra  (Rajendralala),  Buddha  Gaya.     60s. 
Moir,  Torrent  Regions  of  the  Alps.     Is. 
Mueller.     Select  Plants  for  Extra-Tropical  Countries.     Ss. 
Mysore  and  Coorg  Gazetteer.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     10s.  each. 

Do.  do.  Vol.  III.     5s. 

N.  W.  P.  Gazetteer.    Vols.  I.  and  II.     10s.  each. 

Do.  do.  Vols.  III.  to  XI.,  XIII..  and  XIV.  12s.  each. 

Oudh  do.  Vols.  I.  to  III.     10s.  each. 

People  of  India,  The.    Vols.  I.  to  VIII.     45s.  each. 
Raverty's  Notes  on  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan.     Sections  I.  and  II.     2s.    Seo- 

tion  III.  53.     Section  IV.  3s. 
Rajputana  Gazetteer.     3  vols.     15s. 
Saunders'  Mountains  and  River  Basins  of  India.     3s. 
Sewell's  Amaravati  Tope.     33. 
Smyth's  (Brough)  Gold  Mining  in  Wynaad.     Is. 
Taylor.     Indian  Mai'ine  Surveys.     23.  6d. 

Trigonometrical  Survey,  Synopsis  of  Great.     Vols.  I.  to  VI.     10s.  6d.  each. 
Trurapp's  Adi  Granth.     52s.  6d. 
Waring.     Pharmacopoeia  of  India,  The.     6s. 
Watson's  Cotton  Gins.     Boards,  10s.  6d.     Paper,  10s. 

Do.       Rhea  Fibre.     2s.  6d. 

Do.       Tobacco.     5s. 
Wilson.     Madras  Army.     Vols.  I.  and  II.     21s. 

INDIAN  GAZETTEERS.— See  Gazetteer,  and  India  Office  Publications. 

INGLEBY.— See  Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical  Tables.     Designed  for  the  use  of  British  Seamen.   By  the  Rev. 

James  Inman,  D.D.,  late  Professor  at   the   Royal  Naval  College,  Portsmouth. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  410,  cloth.     1877.     15s. 
INMAN.— History  of  the  English  Alphabet  :  A  Paper  read  before  the  Liverpool 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.     By  T.  Inman,  M.D.     Svo,  pp.  36,  sewed. 

1872.     Is. 
IN  SEARCH  OF  TRUTH,     Conversations  on  the  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,  for 

Young  People.     By  A.  M.  Y.      Crown  Svo,  pp.  x.  and  138,  cloth.     1875.     2s.  Od. 

INTERNATIONAL  Numismata  Obientalta  (The).— Royal  4to,  in  paper  wrapper. 
Part  I.  Ancient  Indian  Weights.  By  E,  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Pp.  84,  with  a  Plate  and 
Map  of  the  India  of  Manu.  9s.  6d. — Part  II.  Coins  of  the  Urtuki  Turkumans. 
By  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Pp.  44,  with  6  Plates. 
9s. — Part  III.  The  Coinage  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Achaemenidse.  By  Barclay  V.  Head,  Assistant-Keeper 
of  Coins,  Biitish  Museum.  Pp.  viii.-56,  with  3  Autotype  Plates.  10s.  6d. — 
Part  IV.  The  Coins  of  the  Tuluni  Dynasty.  By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers.  Pp. 
iv.-22,  and  1  Plate.  5s. — Part  V.  The  Parthian  Coinage.  By  Percy  Gardner, 
M.A.  Pp.  iv.-66,  and  8  Autotype  Plates.  18s.— Part  VI.  The  Ancient  Coins 
and  Measures  of  Ceylon.  By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Pp.  iv.  and  60,  and  1  Plate. 
lOs. — Vol.  I.,  containing  the  fii'st  six  parts,  as  specified  above.  Royal  4to,  half 
bound.    £3,  13s.  6d, 
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Vol.  II.  Coins  op  the  Jews.     Being  a  History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage  and  Money 

in  the  Old  and  N"ew  Testaments.     By  Frederick  W.  Madden,  M.R.  A. S.,  Member 

of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  College,  &c., 

kc.     With  279  woodcuts  and  a  plate  of  alphabets.     Koyal  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  330, 

sewed.    1881.     £2. 

Vol.  III.    Part  I.    The  Coins  of  Arakan,  of  Pegu,  and  of  Burma.    By  Lieut.- 

General  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,   C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  of 

British  Burma.     Also  contains  the  Indian  Balhara,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse 

with  India  in  the  Ninth  and  following  Centuries.     By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Royal  4to,  pp.  viii.  and  48,  with  Five  Autotype  Illustrations,  wrapper.     1882. 

8s.  6d. 
Part  II.  The  Coins  of  Southern  India.     By  Sir  W.  Elliot.    Royal  4to. 
JACKSON.— Ethnology  and  Phrenology  as  an  Aid  to  the  Historian.    By  the 

late  J.  W.   Jackson.     Second  Edition.     With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  his 

Wife.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  324,  cloth.     1875.     4s.  6d. 
JACKSON.— The  Shropshire  Word-Book.     A  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 

Words,  &c. ,  used  in  the  County.     By  Georgina  F.  Jackson.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  civ. 

and  524,  cloth.     1881.     31s.  6d. 
JACOB.— Hindu  Pantheism.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
JAGIELSKI.— On  Marienbad  Spa,  and  the  Diseases  Curable  by  its  Waters  and 

Baths.     By  A.  V.  Jagielski,  M.D.,  Berlin.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. 

and  186.   With  Map.     Cloth.     1874.     5s. 
JAMISON.— The  Life  and  Times  op  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin.    A  History  of  the 

Fourteenth  Century.     By  D.  F.  Jamison,  of  South  Carolina.     Portrait.     2  vols. 

8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  287,  and  viii.,  314,  cloth.     1864.     £1,  Is. 

JAPAN. — Map  of  Nippon  (Japan) :  Compiled  from  Native  Maps,  and  the  Notes  of 
most  recent  Travellers.  By  R.  Henry  Brunton,  M.  I.  C.  E. ,  F.  R.  G.S. ,  1880.  Size, 
5  feet  by  4  feet,  20  miles  to  the  inch.  In  4  Sheets,  £1,  Is.;  Roller,  varnished. 
£1,  lis.  6d.;  Folded,  in  Case,  £1,  5s.  6d. 

JASCHKE.— A  Tibetan-English  Dictionary.  With  special  reference  to  the  Pre- 
vailing Dialects.  To  which  is  added  an  English-Tibetan  Vocabulary.  By  H.  A. 
Jaschke,  late  Moravian  Missionary  at  KyMang,  British  Lahoul.  Imperial  8vo,  pp. 
xxiv.-672,  cloth.     1881.     £1,  10s. 

JASCHKE.— Tibetan  Grammar.    By  H.  A.  Jaschke.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viiL-lO-J, 

cloth.     1883.     5s. 
JATAKA   (The),  together  with  its  Commentary  :  being  tales  of  the  Anterior  Birth 

of  Gotama  Buddha.     Now  first  published  in  Pali,  by  V.  Fausboll.    Text.    8vo. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  viii.  and  512,  cloth.     1877.     28s.— Vol.   II.,  pp.   452,  cloth.     1879, 

28s.— Vol.    III.,    pp.   viii.    and  544,   cloth.     1883.      28s.      (For  Translation  see 

Triibner's  Oriental  Series,  "Buddhist  Birth  Stories.") 

JENKINS.— A  Paladin  of  Finance  :  Contemporary  Manners.  By  E.  Jenkins, 
Author  of  "iGinx's  Baby."    Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  392,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

JENKINS.— Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  An  English  Dictionary  of  all  except  familiar 
Words,  including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms,  and  Foreign 
Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures ;  omitting  what  everybody  knows,  and  contain- 
ing what  everybody  wants  to  know  and  cannot  readily  find.  By  Jabez  Jenkins. 
64mo,  pp.  564,  cloth.     1879.     Is.  6d. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental  Religions.  India.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 
Library,  Extra  Series,  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental  Religions  and  their  Relation  to  Universal  Religion. 
Persia.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  With  an  Introduction  by  O.  B.  Frothingham. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xliv.  and  784,  cloth.     1885.     18s. 

JOLLY.— See  Naradi'ya. 
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JOMINI.— The  Art  of  War.  By  Baron  de  Jomini,  General  and  Aide-de-Catnp  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A  New  Edition,  with  Appendices  and  Maps.  Translated 
from  the  French.  By  Captain  G.  H.  Mendell,  and  Captain  W.  O.  Craighill. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  410,  cloth.     1879.    9s. 

JOSEPH.— Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed.  A  Series  of  Progressive  Lessons 
for  Jewish  Youth.  By  N.  S.  Joseph.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.-296,  cloth.  1879, 
3s. 

JUVENALIS  SATIRiE.  With  a  Literal  English  Prose  Translation  and  Notes.  By 
J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  Second  Edition.  Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  xii. 
and  230  and  400,  cloth.     1882.     12s. 

KARCHER.— Questionnaire  Francais.  Questions  on  French  Grammar,  Idiomatic 
Difficulties,  and  Military  Expressions.  By  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.  Fourth 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  224,  cloth.  1879.  4s.  6d.  Interleaved 
with  writing  paper,  5s.  6d. 

KARDEC. — The  Spirit's  Book.  Containing  the  Principles  of  Spiritist  Doctrine  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  &c.,  &c.,  according  to  the  Teachings  of  Spirits  of 
High  Degree,  transmitted  through  various  mediums,  collected  and  set  in  order  by 
Allen  Kardec.  Translated  from  the  120th  thousand  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown 
Svo,  pp.  512,  cloth.    1875.    7s.  6d. 

KARDEC— The  Medium's  Book  ;  or,  Guide  for  Mediums  and  for  Evocations. 
Containing  the  Theoretic  Teachings  of  Spirits  concerning  all  kinds  of  Manifesta- 
tions, the  Means  of  Communication  with  the  Invisible  World,  the  Development 
of  Medianimity,  &c.,  &c.  By  Allen  Kardec.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwell. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  456,  cloth.    1876.     7s.  6d. 

KARDEC— Heaven  and  Hell  ;  or,  the  Divine  Justice  Vindicated  in  the  Plurality 
of  Existences.  By  Allen  Kardec.  Translated  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  448,  cloth.     1878.     7s.  6d. 

KEMP.    See  Schopenhauer. 

KENDRICK.— Greek  Ollendorff.     A  Progressive  Exhibition  of  the  Principles  of 

the  Greek  Grammar.     By  Asahel  C.  Kendrick.     8vo,  pp.  371,  cloth.     1870.     9s. 
KERMODE. — Natal  :  Its  Early  History,  Rise,  Progress,  and  Future  Prospects  as  a 

Field  for  Emigration.    By  W.  Kermode,  of  Natal.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  228, 

with  Map,  cloth.     1883.     3s.  6d. . 
KEYS  OF  THE  CREEDS  (The).     Third  Revised  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  210, 

cloth.     1876.     5s. 
KIN AHAN.— Valleys  and  their  Relation  to  Fissures,  Fractures,  and  Faults. 

By  G.  H.  Kinahan,  M.R.I.A.,  F.R.G.S.I.,  &c.     Dedicated  by  permission  to  his 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  256,  cloth,  illustrated.     7s.  6d. 

KING'S  STRATAGEM  (The) ;  Or,  The  Pearl  of  Poland  ;  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts. 
By  Stella.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  94,  cloth.    1874.     2s.  6d. 

KINGSTON.— The  Unity  of  Creation.    A  Contribution  to  the  Solution  of  the 

Religious  Question.    By  F.  H.  Kingston.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  152,  cloth. 

1874.     58. 
KISTNER.— Buddha  and  his  Doctrines.     A  Bibliographical  Essay.     By  Otto 

Kistner.  4to,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.  1869.  2s.  6d. 
KNOX.— On  a  Mexican  IMustang.  See  under  Sweet. 
KLEMM.  —Muscle  Beating  ;  or.  Active  and  Passive  Home  Gymnastics,  for  Healthy 

and  Unhealthy  People.      By  C.    Klemm.      With   Illustrations.      Svo,    pp.   60, 

wrapper.     1878.     Is. 

KOHL.— Travels  in  Canada  and  through  the  States  op  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  By  J.  G.  Kohl.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  Revised  by 
the  Author.    Two  vols,  post  Svo,  pp.  xiv.  and  794,  cloth.    1861.    £1,  Is. 
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KRA.PF.— Dictionary  op  the  Suahili  Language.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  L. 
Krapf,  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  East  Africa.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  outline  of  a  Suahili  Grammar.  Medium  8vo,  pp.  xl. 
and  434,  cloth.     1882.     SOs. 

KRAUS. —Carlsbad  and  its  Natural  Healing  Agents,  from  the  Physiological 
and  Therapeutical  Point  of  View.  By  J.  Kraus,  M.D.  With  Notes  Introductory 
by  the  Kev.  J.  T.  Walters,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Crowu 
Svo,  pp.  104,  cloth.    1880.     Ss. 

KROEGER.— The  Minnesinger  of  Germany.  By  A.  E.  Kroeger.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp. 
290,  cloth.     1873.     7s. 

KURZ.— Forest  Flora  op  British  Burma.  By  S.  Kurz,  Curator  of  the  Her- 
barium, Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta.  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  pp.  xxx.,  550, 
and  614,  cloth.     1877.    30s. 

LA.CERDA'S  Journey  to  Cazbmbe  in  1798.  Translated  and  Annotated  by  Captain 
R.  F.  Burton,  F.  R.G.S.  Also  Journey  of  the  Pombeiros,  &c.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  viii. 
and  272.    With  Map,  cloth.    1873.     7s.  6d. 

L AN ARI.— Collection  op  Italian  and  English  Dialogues.  By  A.  Lanari. 
Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.     1874.     3s.  6d. 

LAND.— The  Principles  op  Hebrew  Grammar,  By  J.  P.  N.  Land,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  Dutch, 
by  Reginald  Lane  Poole,  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  Sounds.  Part  II 
Words.  With  Large  Additions  by  the  Author,  and  a  new  Preface.  Crown  Svo, 
pp.  XX.  and  220,  cloth.     1876.     7s.  6d. 

LANE.— The  Koran.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

LANGE.— A  History  op  Materialism.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 
Library,  Vols.  I.  to  III. 

LANGE. — Germania.  A  German  Reading-book  Arranged  Progressively.  By  F.  K. 
W.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  Anthology  of  German  Prose  and  Poetry,  with 
Vocabulary  and  Biographical  Notes.  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  216,  cloth,  1881,  3s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Essays  on  German  History  and  Institutions,  with  Notes.  Svo,  pp.  124, 
cloth.     1881.     3s.  6d.     Parts  I.  and  11.  together.     5s.  6d. 

LANGE.— German  Prose  Writing.  Comprising  English  Passages  for  Translation 
into  German.  Selected  from  Examination  Papers  of  the  University  of  London, 
the  College  of  Preceptors,  London,  and  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
arranged  progressively,  with  Notes  and  Theoretical  as  well  as  Practical  Treatises 
on  themes  for  the  writing  of  Essays.  By  F.  K.  W.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Ger- 
man Master,  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich  ;  Examiner,  Royal  College  of  Preceptors 
London.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  176,  cloth.     1881.     4s. 

LANGE.— German  Grammar  Practice.  By  F.  K.  W.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  64,  cloth.    1882.     Is.  6d. 

LANGE. — Colloquial  German  Grammar.  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Element  in  the  English  Language.  By  F.  K.  W.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  380,  cloth.     1882.     43.  6d. 

LANMAN.— A  Sanskrit  Reader.  With  Vocabulary  and  Notes.  By  Charles 
Rockwell  Lanman,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Harvard  College.  Part  I.  Imperial 
Svo,  pp.  XX.  and  294,  cloth.     1884.     lOs.  6d. 

LARSEN.— Danish- English  Dictionary.    By  A.  Larsen.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  vii 
and  646,  cloth.     1884.     78.  6d. 
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L  ASCARIDES. — A  Comprehensive  Phraseological  English- Ancient  and  Modern 
Greek  Lexicon.  Founded  upon  a  manuscript  of  G.  P,  Lascarides,  and  Compiled 
by  L.  Myriantheus,  Ph.D.    2  vols.   18mo,  pp.  xi.  and  1338,  cloth.    1882.    £1,  10s. 

LATHE  (The)  and  its  Uses  ;  or,  Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Turning  Wood  and  Metal, 
including  a  description  of  the  most  modern  appliances  for  the  Ornamentation  af 
Plain  and  Curved  Surfaces,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  "With  additional  Chapters  and 
Index.     Illustrated.     8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  316,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d. 

LE-BRUN,— Materials  for  Translating  from  English  into  French;  being  a 
short  Essay  on  Translation,  followed  by  a  Graduated  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
By  L.  Le-Brun.  Seventh  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  by  Henri  Van  Laun. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  204,  cloth.    1882.     4s.  6d. 

LEE. — Illustrations  op  the  Physiology  of  Religion.  In  Sections  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  Part  I.  By  Henry  Lee,  F.R.C.S. ,  formerly  Professor  of 
Surgery,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  108,  cloth. 
1880.     3s.  6d. 

LEES.— A  Practical  Guide  to  Health,  and  to  the  Home  Treatment  op  the 
Common  Ailments  op  Life  :  With  a  Section  on  Cases  of  Emergency,  and  Hints 
to  Mothers  on  Nursing,  kc.  By  F.  Arnold  Lees,  F.L.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  334, 
stiff  covers.     1874,     3s. 

lEGGE.— The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a  Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetical, 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.,  of  the  Lou- 
don Missionary  Society.  In  7  vols.  Royal  8vo.  Vols.  I.-V.  in  Eight  Parts, 
published,  cloth.     £2,  2s.  each  Part. 

LEGGE.— The  Chinese  Classics,  translated  into  English.  With  Preliminary  Essays 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  Popular  Edition.  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from 
the  Author's  work,  containing  the  Original  Text.  By  James  Legge,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo.  Vol.  I,  The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  vi. 
and  338,  cloth.  1872.  ICs.  6d.-Vol.  II.  The  Works  of  Mencius.  Pp.  x.  and  402, 
cloth,  12s.— Vol.  III.  The  She-King ;  or.  The  Book  of  Poetry.  Pp.  vi.  and  432, 
cloth.     1876.     12s. 

LEGGE.— Confucianism  in  Relation  to  Christianity.  A  Paper  read  be/ore  the 
Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai,  on  May  11th,  1877.  By  Rev.  Janrjes  Legge, 
D.D.,LL.D.,  &c.     8vo,  pp.  12,  sewed.    1877.     Is.  6d. 

LEGGE.— A  Letter  to  Professor  Max  Muller,  chiefly  on  the  Translafon  into 
English  of  the  Chinese  Terms  Tt  and  Shang  Ti.  By  James  Legge,  Professor  of 
the  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  30,  sewed.     1880.     Is. 

LEIGH.— The  Religion  of  the  World.    By  H.  Stone  Leigh.     12nio,  pp.  xii.  and 

G6,  cloth.     1869.     2s.  6d. 
LEIGH.— The  Story  of  Philosophy.    By  Aston  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 

210,  cloth.     1881.     6s. 

LEiLA-HANOUM.— A  Tragedy  in  the  Imperial  Harem  at  Constantinople. 
By  Leila-Hanoum.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  Notes  by  General  R.  E. 
Colston.     16mo,  pp.  viii.  and  300,  cloth.     1883.     4s.     Paper,  2s.  6d. 

LELAND.— The  Breitmann  Ballads.  The  only  authorised  Edition.  Complete  in  1 
vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads,  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe  (never  before 
printed),  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwackenhammer.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292,  cloth.     1872.    6s. 

LELAND. — The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius,  and  other  Poems.  By  Charles  G. 
Leland.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  168,  cloth.     1871.     3s.  6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus.  Humorous  Poems  translated  from  the  German  of  Josey)h 
Victor  Scheffel  and  others.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  16mo,  pp.  176,  cloth.  1872. 
3s.  6d. 
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LELAND.— The  Egyptian  Sketch-Book.  By  C.  G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. 
and  316,  cloth.     1873.     7s.  6d. 

LELAND.— The  English  Gipsies  and  their  Language.  By  Charles  G.  Leland. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  260,  cloth.     1874.     7s.  6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang  ;  OR,  The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  Buddhist  Priests 

in  the  Fifth  Century.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  232,  cloth.     1875. 

7s.  6d. 
LELAND. — Pidgin-English  Sing-Song  ;  or,  Songs  and  Stories  in  the  China-English 

Dialect.     "With  a  Vocabulary.    By  Charles  G.  Leland.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and 

140,  cloth.    1876.    5s. 
LELAND.  -The  Gypsies.    By  C.  G.  Leland.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  372,  cloth.    1882. 

10s.  6d. 

LEOPARDI.— See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Vol.  XVII. 

LEO. — Four  Chapters  of  North's  Plutarch,  Containing  the  Lives  of  Cains  Mar- 
cius,  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar,  Marcus  Antonius,  and  Marcus  Brutus,  as  Sources 
to  Shakespeare's  Tragedies  ;  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar,  and  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra ;  and  partly  to  Hamlet  and  Timon  of  Athens.  Photolithographed  in  the 
size  of  the  Edition  of  1595.  With  Preface,  Notes  comparing  the  Text  of  the 
Editions  of  1579,  1595,  1603,  and  1612  ;  and  Eeference  Notes  to  the  Text  of  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Professor  F.  A.  Leo,  Ph.D.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  ;  Member  of  the  Directory  of  the  German 
Shakespeare  Society  ;  and  Lecturer  at  the  Academy  of  Modern  Philology  at  Berlin. 
Folio,  pp.  22,  130  of  facsimiles,  half-morocco.  Library  Edition  (limited  to  250 
copies),  £1,  lis.  6d.  ;  Amateur  Edition  (50  copies  on  a  superior  large  hand-made 
paper),  £3,  3s. 

LEO. — Shakespeare-Notes.  By  F.  A.  Leo.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  120,  cloth. 
1885.    6s. 

LEONOWENS.— Life  and  Travel  in  India  :  Being  Kecollections  of  a  Journey  before 
the  Days  of  Railroads.  By  Anna  Harriette  Leonowens,  Author  of  "  The  English 
Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court,"  and  "The  Romance  of  the  Harem."  Svo,  i^p. 
326,  cloth,  Illustrated.     1885.     10s.  6d. 

LERMONTOFF.— The  Demon.  By  Michael  Lennontoff.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  A.  Condie  Stephen.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  88,  cloth.     1881.     2s.  6d. 

LESLEY.— Man's  Origin  and  Destiny.  Sketched  from  the  Platform  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  By.  J.  P.  Lesley,  Member  of  the  National  Academy  of  the  United 
States,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Second  (Revised  and 
considerably  Enlarged)  Edition,  crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  142,  cloth.    1881.    7s.  6d. 

LESSING, — Letters  ON  Bibliolatry,  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  late  H.  H.  Bernard,  Ph.D.   Svo,  pp.  184,  cloth.   1862.   5s. 

LESSING.— See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Extra  Series,  Vols.  I. 

and  II. 
LETTERS  ON  THE  War  between  Germany  and  France.    By  Mommsen,  Strauss, 

Max  Miiller,  and  Carlyle.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp,  120,  cloth.  1871.  2s.  6d. 
LEWES,— Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.     By  George  Henry  Lewes.     First  Series  : 

The  Foundations  of  a  Creed.     Vol.  I.,  demy  Svo.    Fourth  edition,  pp.  488,  cloth. 

1884.     12s.— Vol.  II.,  demy  Svo,  pp.  552,  cloth.     1875.     16s. 
LEWES. — Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.     By  George  Henry  Lewes.    Second  Series. 

The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.     8vo,  with  Illustrations,  pp.  508,  cloth,     1877. 

16s.     Contents. — The  Nature  of  Life;  The  Nervous  Mechanism;  Animal  Auto- 
matism ;  The  Reflex  Theory. 
LEWES.— Problems  OF  Life  AND  Mind.     By  George  Henry  Lewes.     Third  Series. 

Problem  the  First — The  Studv  of  Psychology  :  Its  Object,  Scope,  and  Method. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  200,  cloth.     1879.     7s.  6d. 
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LEWES.— Problems  op  Life  and  Mind.  By  George  Henry  Lewes.  Third  Series. 
Problem  the  Second — Mind  as  a  Function  of  the  Organism.  Problem  the  Third — 
The  Sphere  of  Sense  and  Logic  of  Feeling.  Problem  the  Fourth— The  Sphere  of 
Intellect  and  Logic  of  Signs.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  500,  cloth.     1879.    15s. 

LEWIS.— See  Juvenal  and  Pliny. 

LIBRARIANS,  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of,  held  in 
London,  October  1877.  Edited  by  Edward  B.  Nicholson  and  Henry  R.  Tedder. 
Imperial  8vo,  pp.  276,  cloth.     1878.     £1,  8s. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  Transactions  and  Proceed, 
ings  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth.  First,  held  at 
Oxford,  October  1,  2,  3,  1878.  Edited  by  the  Secretaries,  Henry  R.  Tedder, 
Librarian  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  late  Librarian  of  the 
Oxford  Union  Society.  Pp.  viii.  and  192.  1879.  £1,  8s.— Second,  held  at  Man- 
chester, September  23,  24,  and  25,  1879.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Tedder  and  E.  C. 
Thomas.  Pp.  x.  and  184.  1880.  £1,  Is.— Third,  held  at  Edinburgh,  October 
5,  6,  and  7,  1880.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Thomas  and  C.  Welsh.  Pp.  x.  and  202. 
1881.  £1,  Is.— Fourth  and  Fifth,  held  in  London,  September  1881,  and  at 
Cambridge,  September  1882.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Thomas.     Pp.  X.-258.    1885.     28s. 

LIEBER.— The  Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber.  Edited  by  T.  S.  Perry. 
8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  440,  cloth,  with  Portrait.     1882.     14s. 

LITTLE  FRENCH  READER  (The).  Extracted  from  "  The  Modern  French  Reader." 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  112,  cloth.     1884.    2s. 

LLOYD  AND  Newton.— Prussia's  Representative  Man.  By  F.  Lloyd  of  the 
Universities  of  Halle  and  Athens,  and  W.  Newton,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
648,  cloth.    1875.    10s.  6d. 

LOBSCHEID.— Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  arranged  according  to  the  Radi- 
cals.    By  W.  Lobscheid.     1  vol.  imperial  8vo,  pp.  600,  cloth.     £2,  8s. 

LOBSCHEID. — English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Punti  and  Mandarin 
Pronunciation.  By  W.  Lobscheid.  FouV  Parts.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016,  boards. 
£8,  8s. 

LONG.— Eastern  Proverbs.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

LOVETT.— The  Life  and  Struggles  of  William  Lovett  in  his  pursuit  of  Bread, 
Knowledge,  and  Freedom  ;  with  some  short  account  of  the  different  Associations 
he  belonged  to,  and  of  the  Opinions  he  entertained.  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  474,  cloth. 
1876.     5s. 

LOVELY.  —Where  to  go  for  Help  :  Being  a  Companion  for  Quick  and  Easy 
Reference  of  Police  Stations,  Fire-Engine  Stations,  Fire-Escape  Stations,  &c., 
&c.,  of  London  and  the  Suburbs.  Compiled  by  W.  Lovely,  R.N.  Third  Edi- 
tion.    18mo,  pp.  16,  sewed.     1882.     3d. 

LOWELL.  —The  Biglow  Papers.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  A  Reprint  of  the  Authorised  Edition  of  1859,  together  with  the 
Second  Series  of  1862.  First  and  Second  Series  in  1  vol.  Fcap.,  pp.  lxviii.-140 
and  lxiv.-190,  cloth.     1880.     2s.  6d. 

LUCAS.— The  Children's  Pentateuch  :  With  the  Haphtarahs  or  Portions  from 
the  Prophets.  Arranged  for  Jewish  Children.  By  Mrs.  Heniy  Lucas.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  570,  cloth.     1878.     5s. 

LUDEWIG.— The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal  Languages.  By  Hermann 
E.  Ludewig.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Tr>\bner.      8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  258,  cloth.    1858.     10s.  6d. 

LUKIN.— The  Boy  Engineers  :  What  they  did,  and  how  they  did  it.  By  the  Rev. 
L.  J.  Lukin,  Author  of  "  The  Young  Mechanic,"  &c.  A  Book  for  Boys  ;  30  En- 
gravings.    Imperial  16mo,  pp.  viii  and  344,  cloth .     1877.     7s.  6d. 

LUX  E  TENEBRIS;  OR,  The  Testimony  of  Consciousness.  A  Theoretic  Esfiay. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  376,  with  Diagram,  cloth.     1874.     10s.  6d. 
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MACCORMAC— The  Conversation  of  a  Soul  with  God  :  A  Theodicy.  By  Henry 
MacCormac,  M.D.     16mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  144,  cloth.     1877.     3s.  6d. 

MACHIAVELLI.— The  Historical,  Political,  and  Diplomatic  Writings  op 
NICCOLO  Machiavelll  Translated  from  the  Italian  by  C.  E.  Detmold.  With 
Portraits.     4  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xli.,  420,  464,  488,  and  472.     1882.     £3,  Ss. 

MACKENZIE.— History  op  the  Relations  of  the  Government  with  the  Hill 
Tribes  of  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal.  By  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Home 
Department,  and  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal.  Royal  8vo, 
pp.  xviii.  and  586,  cloth,  with  Map.     1884.     16s. 

MADDEN.— Coins  of  the  Jews.  Being  a  History  of  the  Jewish  Coinage  and  Money 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Frederick  W.  Madden,  M.R.A.S.  Member 
of  the  Numismatic  Society  of  London,  Secretary  of  the  Brighton  College,  &c.,  &c. 
With  279  Woodcuts  and  a  Plate  of  Alphabets.  Royal  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  330,  cloth. 
1881.     £2,  2s. 

MA.DEHJNG.— The  Causes  and  Operative  Treatment  op  Dupuytren's  Finger 
Contraction.  By  Dr.  Otto  W.  Madelung,  Lecturer  of  Surgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  University  Hospital,  Bonn.  8vo,  pp.  24,  sewed. 
1876.     Is. 

MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.  —See  Childers. 

MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ;  or.  The  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama.  An  Indian 
Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose  from  the  Sanskrit  of 
Bhavabhiiti.     By  John  Pickford,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5s. 

MAIMONIDES.— The  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  op  Maimonides.  See  English  and 
Foreign  Philosophical  Library. 

MALLESON.— Essays  and  Lectures  on  Indian  Historical  Subjects.  By  Colonel 
G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.     Second  Issue.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  348,  cloth.     1876.     5s. 

MAN. — On  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  By  Edward 
Horace  Man,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S.,  M.A.L  With  Report  of  Researches  into  the  Language  of  the  South 
Andaman  Islands.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Reprinted  from  "The  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Demy  8vo,  pp. 
xxviii.-298,  with  Map  and  8  Plates,  cloth.     1885.     10s.  6d. 

MANDLEY.— Woman  Outside  Christendom.  An  Exposition  of  the  Influence 
exerted  by  Christianity  on  the  Social  Position  and  Happiness  of  Women.  By 
J.  G.  Mandley.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  160,  cloth.     1880.     5s. 

MANIPULUS  Vocabulorum.  A  Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By 
Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.     1867.     14s. 

MANCEUVRES. — A  Retrospect  of  the  Autumn  Manceuvres,  1871.  With  5  Plans. 
By  a  Recluse.    8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  133,  cloth.     1872.     5s. 

MARIETTE-BEY.— The  Monuments  op  Upper  Egypt:  a  translation  of  the 
"  Itineraire  de  la  Haute  Egypte"  of  Auguste  Mariette-Bey.  Translated  by 
Alphonse  Mariette.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  262,  cloth.     1877.     7s.  6d. 

MARKHAM.— QuiCHUA  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions  towards  a 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  Col- 
lected by  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  223,  cloth.     £1,  lis.  6d. 

MARKHAM. — Ollanta  :  A  Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Text,  Translation, 
and  Introduction.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  128,  cloth. 
1871.     7s.  6d. 

MARKHAM.— A  Memoir  of  the  Lady  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of  Chincon,  and 
Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  A.D.  1629-39.  With  a  Plea  for  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
Chinchona  Genus.  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.,  Member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy Naturae  Curiosorum,  with  the  Cognomen  of  Chinchon.  Small  4to,  pp.  xii.  and 
100.  With  2  Coloured  Plates,  Map,  and  Illustrations.  Handsomely  bound. 
1874.     28s. 
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MARKHAM.— A  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys.  By  Clements  R.  Majkbam, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &;c.  Published  by  Order  of  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council.  Illustrated  with  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xxx. 
and  481,  boards.     1878.     10s.  6d. 

MARKHAM.— Narratives  of  the  Mission  op  George  Bogle  to  Tibet,  and  of  the 
Journey  of  Thomas  Manning  to  Lhasa,  Edited  with  Notes,  an  Introduction,  and 
Lives  of  Mr.  Bogle  and  Mr.  Manning.  By  Clements  K.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  clxv.  and  362,  cloth.  AVith  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
1879.     21s. 

MARKS. — Sermons.  Preached  on  various  occasions  at  the  West  London  Synagogue 
of  British  Jews.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Marks,  Minister  of  the  Congregation. 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  Council.  Second  Series,  demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.-310, 
cloth.     1885.     7s.  6d.     Third  Series,  demy  8vo,  pp.  iv.-284,  cloth.     1885.    7s.  6d. 

MARMONTEL.— Belisaire.  Par  Marmontel.  Nouvelle  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  xii. 
and  123,  cloth.     1867.     2s.  6d. 

MARSDEN. — Numismata  Orientalia  Illustrata.  The  Plates  of  the  Oriental 
Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Collection  of  the  late  William  Marsden, 
F.R.S.,  &c.  &.C.  Engraved  from  Drawings  made  under  his  Directions.  4to,  57 
Plates,  cloth.     31s.  6d. 

MARTIN  AND  Trubner.— The  Current  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Countries, 
their  Weight  and  Fineness,  and  their  Intrinsic  Value  in  English  Money,  with 
Facsimiles  of  the  Coins.  By  Leopold  C.  Martin,  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  and  Charles  Triibner.  In  1  vol.  medium  8vo,  141  Plates,  printed  in  Gold 
and  Silver,  and  representing  about  1000  Coins,  with  160  pages  of  Text,  hand- 
somely bound  in  embossed  cloth,  richly  gilt,  with  Emblematical  Designs  on  the 
Cover,  and  gilt  edges.     1863.     £2,  2s. 

MARTIN.— The  Chinese  :  their  Education,  Philosophy,  and  Letters.  By  W. 
A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Tungwen  College,  Pekin.  8vo,  pp, 
320,  cloth.     1881.     7s.  6d. 

MARTINEAU.— Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theological.  By  James  Martineau. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  414 — x.  and  430,  cloth.     1875.     £1,  4s. 

MARTINEAU.— Letters  from  Ireland.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Reprinted  from 
the  Daily  News.     Post  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  220,  cloth.     1852.     6s.  6d. 

MASON.— Burma:  Its  People  and  Productions  ;  or,  Notes  on  the  Fauna,  Flora, 
and  Minerals  of  Tenasserim,  Pegu  and  Burma.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Mason,  D.D., 
M.R.  A.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
Vol.  I.  Geology,  Mineralogy  and  Zoology.  Vol.  II.  Botany.  Rewritten  and 
Enlarged  by  W.  Theobald,  late  Deputy-Superintendent  Geological  Survey  of 
India.  Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  pp.  xxvi.  and  560;  xvi.  and  788  and  xxxvi.,  cloth. 
1884.     £3. 

MATHEWS.— Abraham  Ibn  Ezra's  Commentary  on  the  Canticles  after  the 
First  Recension.  Edited  from  the  MSS.,  with  a  translation,  by  H.  J.  Mathews, 
B.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  x.,  34,  and  24,  limp  cloth.  1874. 
2s.  6d. 

MATERIA  MEDICA,  Physiological  and  Applied.  Vol.  I.  Contents  :— Aconitutn, 
by  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.D.;  Crotalus,  by  J.  W.  Hay  ward,  M.D.;  Digitalis,  by  F. 
Black,  M.D. ;  Kali  Bichromicum,  by  J.  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.;  Nux  Vomica,  by  F. 
Black,  M.D.;  Plumbum,  by  F.  Black,  M.D.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.-72G,  cloth. 
1884.     15s. 

MAXWELL.— A  Manual  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Assistant  Resident,  Perak,  Malay  Peninsula. 
With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Sanskrit  Element  in  Malay.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  viii.  and  182,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

MAY.— A  Bibliography  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  1860  to  1883.  With 
Special  Reference  to  Electro-Technics.  Compiled  by  G.  May.  With  an  Index 
by  O.  Salle,  Ph.D.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-204,  cloth.    1884.     5s. . 
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MAYER. — On  the  Art  of  Pottery  :  with  a  History  of  its  Rise  and  Progress  in 
Liverpool.  By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  F.K.S.N.A.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  100,  boards. 
1873.     53. 

MAYERS. — Treaties  Between  the  Empire  of  China  and  Foreign  Powers, 
together  with  Regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Trade,  &c.  Edited  by  W. 
F.  Mayers,  Chinese  Secretary  to  H.B.M.'s  Legation  at  Peking.  Svo,  pp.  246, 
cloth.     1877.     25s. 

MAYERS. — The  Chinese  Government  :  a  Manual  of  Chinese  Titles,  categorically 
arranged  and  explained,  with  an  Appendix.  By  "Wm.  Fred.  Mayers,  Chinese 
Secretary  to  H.B.M.'s  Legation  at  Peking,  &c.,&c.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  160, 
cloth.     1878.     30s. 

M'CRINDLE.— Ancient  India,  as  Described  by  Megasthenes  and  Arrian; 
being  a  translation  of  the  fragments  of  the  Indika  of  Megasthenes  collected  by 
Dr.  Schwanbeck,  and  of  the  first  part  of  the  Indika  of  Arrian.  By  J.  W. 
M'Crindle,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Government  College,  Patna,  &c.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Map  of  Ancient  India.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  224, 
cloth.     1877.     7s.  6d. 

M'CRINDLE,— The  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Erythr.ean  Sea.  Being 
a  Translation  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythrsei,  by  an  Anonymous  Writer,  and  of 
Arrian's  Account  of  the  Voyage  of  Nearkhos,  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  Introduction,  Commentary,  Notes,  suid  Index. 
By  J.  W.  M'Crindle,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  &c.  Post  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  238,  cloth. 
1879.    7s.  6d. 

M'CRINDLE. — Ancient  India  as  Described  by  Ktesias  the  Knidian;  being  a  Transla- 
tion of  the  Abridgment  of  his  "Indika "  by  Photios,  and  of  the  Fragments  of  that 
Work  preserved  in  other  Writers.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index.  By 
J.  W.  M'Crindle,  M.A.,  M.R.S.A.     Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  104,  cloth.    1882.     6s. 

MECHANIC  (The  Young).  A  Book  for  Boys,  containing  Directions  for  the  use  of 
all  kinds  of  Tools,  and  for  the  construction  of  Steam  Engines  and  Mechanical 
Models,  including  the  Art  of  Turning  in  Wood  and  Metal.  Fifth  Edition. 
Imperial  16mo,  pp.  iv.  and  346,  and  70  Engravings,  cloth.     1878.     63. 

MECHANIC'S  Workshop  (Amateur).  A  Treatise  containing  Plain  and  Concise 
Directions  for  the  Manipulation  of  Wood  and  Metals,  including  Casting,  Forging, 
Brazing,  Soldering,  and  Carpentry.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Lathe  and  its  Uses." 
Sixth  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  148.     Illustrated,  cloth.     1880.     6s. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  Death  and  Eternity.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Fred  erica 
Rowan.     Published  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission.     Svo,  pp.  386,  cloth. 
1862.     10s.  6d. 
Ditto.     Smaller  Edition,  crown  Svo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  352,  cloth. 
1884.     63. 

MEDITATIONS  on  Life  and  its  Religious  Duties.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Frederica  Rowan.  Dedicated  to  H.R.H.  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse.  Published 
by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permission.  Being  the  Companion  Yolume  to  "Medi- 
tations on  Death  and  Eternity."    Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  370,  cloth.     1863.     lOs.  6d. 

Ditto.     Smaller  Edition,  crown  Svo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  pp.  338.    1863. 
6s. 

MEDLICOTT.— A  Manual  of  the  Geology  of  India,  chiefly  compiled  from  the 
observations  of  the  Geologicjd  Survey.  By  H.  B.  Medlicott,  M.  A.,  Superintendent, 
Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  W.  T.  Blanford,  A.R.S.M.,  F.R.S.,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent. Published  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp. 
xviii.-lxxx.-818.  with  21  Plates  and  large  coloured  Map  mounted  in  case,  uniform, 
cloth.     1879.     16s.     (For  Part  in.  see  Ball.) 
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MEGHA-DUTA  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Kalidasa.  Translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  into  English  Verse  by  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  The  Vocabu- 
lary by  Francis  Johnson.     New  Edition.     4to,  pp.  xi.  and  180,  cloth.     10s.  6d. 

MEREDYTH.— Arca,  a  Repertoire  op  Original  Poems,  Sacred  and  Secular.  By 
F.  Meredyth,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  124,  cloth. 
1875.     OS. 

METCALFE.— The  Englishman  and  the  Scandinavian.  By  Frederick  Met- 
calfe, M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford;  Translator  of  "Gallus"  and 
"Charicles;"  and  Author  of  "The  Oxonian  in  Iceland."  Post  8vo,  pp.  512, 
cloth.     1880.     18s. 

MICHEL.— Les  Ecossais  en  France,  Les  Franqais  en  Ecosse.  Par  Francisque 
Michel,  Correspondant  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  &c.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  vii.,  547, 
and  551,  rich  blue  cloth,  with  emblematical  designs.  With  upwards  of  100  Coats 
of  Arms,  and  other  Illustrations.  Price,  £1,  12s. — Also  a  Large-Paper  Edition 
(limited  to  100  Copies),  printed  on  Thick  Paper.  2  vols.  4to,  half  morocco,  with  3 
additional  Steel  Engravings.     1862.     £3,  3s. 

MICKIEWICZ.  — KoNRAD  Wallenrod.  An  Historical  Poem.  By  A.  Mickiejvicz. 
Translated  from  the  Polish  into  English  Verse  by  Miss  M.  Biggs.  18mo,  pp. 
xvi.  and  100,  cloth.     1882.     2s.  6d. 

MILL,— AuGUSTE  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill.  M.P. 
Third  Edition.     8vo,  pp.  200,  cloth.     1882.     3s.  6d. 

MILLHOUSE.— Manual  of  Italian  Conversation.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
John  Millhouse.     18mo,  pp.  126,  cloth.     1866.     2s. 

MILLHOUSE.— New  English  and  Italian  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dic- 
tionary. By  John  Millhouse.  Vol.  I.  English-Italian.  Vol.  II.  Italian-English. 
Fourth  Edition.     2  vols,  square  8vo,  pp.  654  and  740,  cloth.     1867.     12s. 

MILNE.— Notes  on  Crystallography  and  Crystallo-physics.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Lectures  delivered  at  Yedo  during  the  years  1876-1877.  By  John 
Milne,  F.G.S.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1879.     3s. 

MILTON  AND  VONDEL.— See  Edmundson. 

MINOCHCHERJI.— Pahlavi,  GujArati,  and  English  Dictionary.  By  Jamashji 
Dastur  Minochcherji.  Vol.  I.,  with  Photograph  of  Author.  8vo,  pp.  clxxii.  and 
168,  cloth.    1877.    14s. 

MITRA — Buddha  Gaya  :  The  Hermitage  of  Sakya  Muni.  By  Rajendralala  Mitra, 
LL.D.,  CLE.,  &c.     4to,  pp.  xvi.  and  258,  with  51  Plates,  cloth.     1879.     £3. 

MOCATTA.— Moral  Biblical  Gleanings  and  Practical  Teachings,  Illustrated 
by  Biographical  Sketches  Drawn  from  the  Sacred  Volume.  By  J.  L.  Mocatta. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  446,  cloth.     1872.     73. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READER  (The).    Prose.    Junior  Course.   Tenth  Edition.    Edited 
by  Ch.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Theodore  Karcher,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  224, 
cloth.    1884.    2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  418,  cloth.    1880.    4s. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READER.— A  Glossary  of  Idioms,  Gallicisms,  and  other  Diffi- 
culties  contained  in  the  Senior  Course  of  the  Modern  French  Reader ;  with  Short 
Notices  of  the  most  important  French  Writers  and  Historical  or  Literary  Charac- 
ters, and  hints  as  to  the  works  to  be  read  or  studied.  By  Charles  Cassal,  LL.D., 
&c.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  104,  cloth.     1881.     2s.  6d. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READER.  —Senior  Course  and  Glossary  combined.    63.  ' 

MORELET.— Travels  in  Central  America,  including  Accounts  of  some  Regions 
unexplored  since  the  Conquest.  From  the  French  of  A.  Morelet,  by  Mrs.  M.  F, 
Squier.     Edited  by  E.  G.  Squier.     8vo,  pp.  430,  cloth.     1871.     8s.  6d. 

MORFILL.— Simplified  Polish  Grammar.     See  Triibner's  Collection. 
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MORFIT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Soaps.  By  Campbell 
Morfit,  M.D,,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  270,  cloth.  1871. 
£2,  123.  6d. 

MORFIT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pure  Fertilizers,  and  the  Chemical  Con- 
version of  Rock  Guanos,  Marlstones,  Coprolites,  and  the  Crude  Phosphates  of 
Lime  and  Alumina  generally  into  various  valuable  Products.  By  Campbell  Morfit, 
M.D.,  F.C.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land.   With  28  Plates.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  547,  cloth.     1873.     £4,  4s. 

MORRIS. — A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Godavert  District, 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  By  Henry  Morris,  formerly  of  the  Madras  Civil 
Service,  author  of  "  A  History  of  India,  for  use  in  Schools,"  and  other  works. 
With  a  Map.     8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  390,  cloth.     1878.     12s. 

MOSENTHAL.  — Ostriches  and  Ostrich  Farming.  By  J.  de  Mosenthal,  late 
Member  of  the  Legistive  Council  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.,  and  James  E. 
Harting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Ornithologist's  Union,  &c.  Second 
Edition.  With  8  full-page  illustrations  and  20  woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxiv. 
and  246,  cloth.     1879.     10s.  6d. 

MOTLEY.— John  Lothrop  Motley  :  a  Memoir.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
English  Copyright  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  275,  cloth.     1878.     6s. 

MUELLER.— The  Organic  Constituents  of  Plants  and  Vegetable  Substances, 
and  their  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  G.  C.  Wittstein.  Authorised  Translation 
from  the  German  Original,  enlarged  with  numerous  Additions,  by  Baron  Ferd. 
von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G.,  M.  &  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  332, 
wrapper.     1880.     14s. 

MUELLER,— Select  Extba-Tropical  Plants  readily  eligible  for  Industrial 
Culture  or  Naturalisation.  With  Indications  of  their  Native  Countries  and 
some  of  their  Uses.  By  F.  Von  Mueller,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Svo, 
pp.  X.,  394,  cloth.     1880.     Ss. 

MUHAMMED,— The  Life  of  Muhammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn  Ishak.  By 
Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wiistenfeld.  One  volume 
containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo,  pp.  1026,  sewed.  £1,  Is.  Another  volume,  con- 
taining Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in  German.  8vo,  pp.  Ixxii.  and  266,  sewed. 
7s.  6d.     Each  part  sold  separately. 

MUIR.— Extracts  from  the  Coran.  In  the  Original,  with  English  rendering. 
Compiled  by  Sir  William  Muir,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "The  Life  of 
Mahomet."     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  64,  cloth.     1885.     2s,  6d. 

MUIR,  — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  People  of 
India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and  Illustrated  by 
John  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.     8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  532,  cloth.     1868.     £1,  Is. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans-Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with 
Additions.     8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.     1871.     £1,  Is. 

Vol.  Ill,  The  Vedas  :  Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  312,  cloth.     1868.     16s. 

Vol.  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  524,  cloth. 
1873.     £1,  Is. 
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MUIR.— Original  Sanskrit  T1w&.i^— continued. 
Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.     Third 
Edition.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  492,  cloth.     1884.    £1,  Is. 
MUIR. — Translations  from  the  Sanskrit.    See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 
MULHALL. — Handbook  of  the  River  Plate,  Comprising  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.     With  Six  Maps.     By  M.  G.  and  E.  T.  Mulhall,  Pro- 
prietors and   Editors  of  the  Buenos  Ayres   Standard.      Fifth  Edition   (Ninth 
Thousand),  crown  8vo,  pp.  x.  and  732,  cloth.    1885.     7s.  6d. 

MULLER.— Outline  Dictionary,  for  the  Use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers,  and 
Students  of  Language.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  Use  of  the  Ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.  A.  The 
Vocabulary  comjiiled  by  John  Bellows.     12mo,  pp.  368,  morocco.    1867.    7s.  6d. 

MtfLLER.— Lecture  on  Buddhist  Nihilism.  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.  Fcap. 
8vo,  sewed.     1869.     Is. 

MtfLLER.— The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the  oldest 
collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita.  Translated  and  explained,  by 
F.  Max  Miiller,  M.  A . ,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philo- 
logy at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. ,  &o.  Vol.  I.  Hymns 
to  the  Maruts  or  the  Storm-Gods.     8vo,  pp.  clii.  and  264,  cloth.     1869.    12s.  6d. 

MULLER.  —The  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  in  the  Samhita  and  Pada  Texts.  Reprinted 
from  the  Editio  Princeps.  By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  &;c.  Second  Edition,  with 
the  two  Texts  on  Parallel  Pages.      In  two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1704,  sewed.     £1,  12s. 

MULLER.  — A  Short  History  of  the  Bourbons.  From  the  Earliest  Period  down 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  R.  M.  Miiller,  Ph.D.,  Modern  Master  at  Forest  School, 
Walthamstow,  and  Author  of  "  Parallele  entre  '  Jules  Cesar,'  par  Shakespeare,  et 
'Le  Mort  de  Cesar,'  par  Voltaire,"  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  30,  wrapper.     1882.     Is. 

MULLER.— Ancient  Inscriptions  in  Ceylon.  By  Dr.  Edward  Miiller.  2  Vols. 
Text,  crown  8vo,  pp.  220,  cloth,  and  Plates,  oblong  folio,  cloth.     1883.     2l3. 

MULLER.— Pali  Grammar.     See  Triibner's  Collection. 

MULLEY. — German  Gems  in  an  English  Setting.  Translated  by  Jane  Mulley. 
Fcap.,  pp.  xii.  and  180,  cloth.     1877.     3s.  6d. 

NiiGii^ANDA ;  OR,  The  Joy  of  the  Snake  World.  A  Buddhist  Drama  in  Five 
Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Sri-Harsha-Deva,  by  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor 
Co  well.     CroAvn  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.     1872.     4s.  6d. 

NAPIER. — Folk  Lore  ;  or,  Supei-stitious  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Scotland  within 
this  Century.  With  an  Appendix,  showing  the  probable  relation  of  the  modern 
Festivals  of  Christmas,  May  Day,  St.  John's  Day,  and  Hallowe'en,  to  ancient  Sun 
and  Fire  Worship.  By  James  Napier,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and 
190,  cloth.     1878.     4s. 

NARADIYA  DHARMA-SASTRA ;  or,  The  Institutes  of  Narada.  Translated,  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  unpublished  Sanskrit  original.  By  Dr.  Julius  Jolly, 
University,  Wurzburg.  With  a  Preface,  Notes,  chiefly  critical,  an  Index  of 
Quotations  from  Narada  in  the  principal  Indian  Digests,  and  a  general  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxv.  and  144,  cloth.     1876.     10s.  6d. 

NAVILLE.— Pithom.     See  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

NEVILL,— Hand  List  op  Mollusca  in  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta.  By 
Geoffrey  Nevill,  C.M.Z.S.,  &c.,  First  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Indian  Museum.  Part  I.  Gastropoda,  Pulmonata,  and  Prosobranchia-Neuro- 
branchia.     8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  338,  cloth.     1878.     15s. 

NEWMAN.— The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  into  Unrhymed  Metres,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  Bv  F.  W.  Newman.  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xxi. 
and  247,  cloth.     1876.     4s. 
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NEWMAN.— Theism,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  ;  or,  Didactic  Religious  Utterances. 

By  F.  W.  Newman.     4to,  pp.  184,  cloth.     1858.     4s.  6d. 
NEWMAN.— Homeric  Translation  in  Theory  and  Practice.  A  Reply  to  Matthew 

Arnold.     By  F.  W.  Newman.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  104,  stiff  covers.     1861.     2s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— Hiawatha  :   Rendered  into  Latin.     With  Abridgment.     By  F.   W. 

Newman.     12mo,  pp.  vii.  and  110,  sewed.     1862.     2s,  6d. 
NEWMAN.— A  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy  from  the  Administration  of 

Samuel  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity.   By  F.  "W.  Newman.   Third  Edition.    Crown 

Svo,  pp.  X.  and  354,  cloth.     1865.     8s.  6d. 
NEWMAN. — Phases  of  Faith  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.     By 

F.  W.  Newman.     New  Edition  ;  with  Reply  to  Professor  Henry  Rogers,  Author 

of  the  "Eclipse  of  Faith."    Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  212,  cloth.     1881.     3s.  6d. 
NEWMAN.— A  Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a  Practical  Grammar, 

with  numerous   Examples,   Dialogues,   and  Newspaper  Extracts,   in  European 

Type.     By  F.  W.  Newman.     Post  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  192,  cloth.     1866.     6s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations  of  English  Poetry  into  Latin  Verse.    Designed  as 

Part  of  a  New  Method  of  Instructing  in  Latin.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Crown  Svo, 

pp.  xiv.  and  202,  cloth.     1868.     6s. 
NEWMAN. — The  Soul  :  Her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.     An  Essay  towards  the 

Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  tlie  True  Basis  of  Theology.     By  F.  W.  Newman. 

Tenth  Edition.     Post  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  162,  cloth.     1882.     3s.  6d, 
NEWMAN.— The  Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions.      With  Interlinear  Latin 

Translation  and  Notes,    ^y  F.  W.  Newman.     Svo,  pp.  56,  sewed.     1868.     2s. 

NEWMAN.— Miscellanies  ;  chiefly  Addresses,  Academical  and  Historical.     By  F. 

W.  Newman.     Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  356,  cloth.     1869.     7s.  6d. 
NEWMAN.— The  Iliad  of  Homer,  faithfully  translated  into  Unrhymed  English 

Metre,  by  F.  W.  Newman.     Royal  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  384,  cloth.     187L     10s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— A  Dictionary  op  Modern  Arabic.     1.  Anglo- Arabic  Dictionary.     2. 

Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.     3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.     By  F.  W.  Newman. 

In  2  vols,  crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  376-464,  cloth.     1871.     £1,  Is. 
NEWMAN.— Hebrew  Theism.    By  F.  W.  Newman.     Royal  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  172 

Stiff  wrappers.     1874.     4s.  6d. 
NEWMAN.— The  Moral  Influence  of  Law.    A  Lecture  by  F.  W.  Newman,  Maj 

20,  1860.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  16,  sewed.     3d. 
NEWMAN. — Religion  not  History.    By  F.  W.  Newman.    Foolscap,  pp.  58,  paper 

wrapper.     1877.     Is. 
NEWMAN. — Morning  Prayers  in  the  Household  of  a  Believer  in  God.    By  F. 

W.  Newman.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  80,  limp  cloth.     18S2.     Is.  6d. 

NEWMAN. —Reorganization  of  English  Institutions.    A  Lecture  by  Emeritus 

Professor  F.  W.  Newman.     Delivered  in  the  Manchester  Athenaeum,  October  15^ 

1875.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  28,  sewed.     1880.     6d. 
NEWMAN.— What  is  Christianity  without  Christ?      By  F.    W.  Newman, 

Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,   London.     Svo,  pp.    28,   stitched  in 

wrapper.     1881.     Is. 
"NEWMAN.— Libyan  Vocabulary.     An  Essay  towards  Reproducing  the  Ancient 

Numidian  Langua;?e  out  of  Four  Modern  Languages.     By  F.  W.Newman.     Crown 

Svo,  pp.  vi.  and  204,  cloth.     1882.     10s.  6d. 

NEWMAN.— A  Christian  Commonwealth.    By  F.  W.  Newman.     Crown  Svo,  pp. 

60,  cloth.     1883.     Is. 
NEWMAN. — Christianity  in  its  Cradle.    By  F.  W.  Newman,   once   Fellow  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  now  Emeritus  Profes.sor  of  University  College,  London. 

Crown  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  132,  cloth.     1884.     2s. 
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NEWMAN.— Comments  on  the  Text  op  ^schylus.  ByF.  "W.  Newman,  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 
Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  144,  cloth.     1884.     53. 

NEWMAN.— Rebilius  Cruso  :  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Latin.  A  Book  to  Lighten 
Tedium  to  a  Learner.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Latin  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  110,  cloth.     1884.     53. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  Publications  of  the  Goveknment  of.     List  on  application. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.— Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

Published  annually.     Price  10s.  6d.     List  of  Contents  on  application. 
NEWTON.— Patent  Law  and  Practice:    showing  the  mode  of    obtaining  and 
opposing  Grants,  Disclaimers,  Confirmations,  and  Extensions  of  Patents.     With  a 
Chapter  on  Patent  Agents.       By  A.  V.  Newton.     Enlarged  Edition.     Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  and  104,  cloth.     1879.     2s.  6d. 
NEWTON.— An  Analysis  op  the  Patent  and  Copyright  Laws:  Including  the 
various  Acts  relating  to  the  Protection  of  Inventions,  Designs,  Trade  Marks ; 
Literary  and  Musical  Compositions,  Dramatic  Performances  ;  Engravings,  Sculp- 
ture, Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Photographs.     By  A.  Newton,  author  of  "Patent 
Law  and  Practice."    Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  70,  cloth.     1884.     3s.  Gd. 
NEW  ZEALAND  INSTITUTE  PUBLICATIONS  :- 
I.  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute.    Demy  8vo, 
stitched.    Vols.  I.  to  XVL,  1868  to  1883.     £1,  Is.  each. 
II.  An  Index  to  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  New  Zealand  In- 
stitute.    Vols.  I.  to  VIII.     Edited  and  Published  under  the  Authority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Institute.     By  James  Hector,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Demy,  8vo,  44  pp.,  stitched.     1877.    2s.  6d. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  —GEOLOGICAL  Survey.     List  of  Publications  on  application. 

NOIRIT.— A  French  Course  in  Ten  Lessons.  By  Jules  Noirit,  B.A.  Lessons 
I.-IV.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  80,  sewed.     1870.     Is.  Gd. 

NOIRIT.— French  Grammatical  Questions  for  the  use  of  Gentlemen  preparing 
for  the  Army,  Civil  Service,  Oxford  Examinations,  &c. ,  &c.  By  Jules  Noirit. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  62,  cloth.     1870.     Is.     Interleaved,  Is.  6d. 

NOURSE.— Narrative  of  the  Second  Arctic  Expedition  made  by  Charles  F. 
Hall.  His  Voyage  to  Repulse  Bay ;  Sledge  Journeys  to  the  Straits  of  Fury  and 
Hecla,  and  to  King  William's  Land,  and  Residence  among  the  Eskimos  during 
the  years  1864-69.  Edited  under  the  orders  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
by  Prof.  J.  E.  Nourse,  U.S.N.  4to,  pp.  1.  and  644,  cloth.  With  maps,  heliotypes, 
steel  and  wood  engravings.     1880.     £1,  8s. 

NUGENT' S  Improved  French  and  English  and  English  and  French  Pocket 
Dictionary.    Par  Smith.    24mo,  pp.  489  and  320,  cloth.     1873.    3s. 

NUTT.— Two  Treatises  on  Verbs  containing  Feeble  and  Double  Letters.  By 
R.  Jehuda  Hayug  of  Fez.  Translated  into  Hebrew  from  the  original  Arabic  by 
R.  Moses  Gikatilia  of  Cordova,  with  the  Treatise  on  Punctuation  by  the  same 
author,  translated  by  Aben  Ezra.  Edited  from  Bodleian  MSS.,  with  an  English 
translation,  by  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  312,  sewed.     1870.     5s. 

NUMISMATA  ORIENTALIA  ILLUSTRATA.     See  Marsden,  and  International. 

NUTT.— A  Sketch  of  Samaritan  History,  Dogma,  and  Literature.  An  Intro- 
troduction  to  "Fragments  of  a  Samaritan  Targum."  By  J.  W.  Nutt,  M.A.,  &c., 
&c.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  180,  cloth.     1874.     5s. 

OEHLENSCHLAGER.— Axel  and  Valborg  :  a  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts,  and  other 
Poems.  Translated  from  the  Danish  of  Adam  Ochlenschliiger  by  Pierce  Butler, 
M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Ulcombe,  Kent.  Edited  by  Professor  Palmer,  M.A.,  of  St. 
John's  Coll.,  Camb.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Translator.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
164,  cloth.    1874.    5s. 
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OERA  LINDA  BOOK  (The).— From  a  Manuscript  of  the  13th  Centary,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  proprietor,  C.  Over  de  Linden  of  the  Helder.  The  Original  Frisian 
Text  as  verified  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ottema,  accompanied  by  an  English  Veision  of  Dr. 
Ottema's  Dutch  Translation.  By  W.  K.  Sandbach.  8vo,  pp.  xxv.  and  254,  cloth. 
1876.     5s. 

OGAREFF.— EssAi  SUR  la  Situation  Russe.  Lettres  h  un  Anglais.  Par  N.  Ogareff. 
12mo,  pp.  150,  sewed.     1862.     3s. 

OLCOTT.— A  Buddhist  Catechism,  according  to  the  Canon  of  the  Southern  Church. 
By  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society.    24mo,  pp.  32.    Is. 

OLCOTT.— The  Yoga  Philosophy  :  Being  the  Text  of  Patanjali,  with  Bhojarajah's 
Commentary.  A  Reprint  of  the  Englisli  Translation  of  the  above,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ballantyne  and  Govind  Shastri  Deva  ;  to  which  are  added  Extracts  from  Various 
Authors.  With  an  Introduction  by  Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott,  President  of  the  Theo- 
sophical Society.  The  whole  Edited  by  Tukaram  Tatia,  F.T.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
xvi.-294,  wrapper.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  Ingles  segun 
el  sistema  de  Ollendorff.     Por  Ramon  Palenzuela  y  Juan  de  la  Carreiio.     8vo,  pp. 
xlvi.  and  460,  cloth.     1873.     7s.  6d. 
Key  to  Ditto.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  112,  cloth.     1873.     4s. 

OLLENDORFF. —Metodo  para  aprender  a  Leer,  escribir  y  hablar  el  Frances, 
segun  el  verdadero  sistema  de  Ollendorff ;  ordenado  en  lecciones  progresivas,  con- 
sistiendo  de  ejercicios  orales  y  escritos  ;  enriquecido  de  la  pronunciacion  figurada 
como  se  estila  en  la  conversacion  ;  y  de  un  Apendice  abrazando  las  reglas  de  la 
sintaxis,  la  formacion  de  los  verbos  regulares,  y  la  conjugacion  de  los  ii-regulares. 
Por  Teodoro  Simonn^,  Professor  de  Lenguas.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  342,  cloth.  1873.  68. 
Key  to  Ditto.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  80,  cloth.     1873.     3s.  6d. 

OPPERT.— On  the  Classification  of  Languages  :  A  Contribution  to  Comparative 
Philology.  By  Dr.  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Presidency 
College,  Madras.     8vo,  paper,  pp.  viii.  and  146.     1883.     7s.  6d. 

OPPERT.— Lists  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  Private  Libraries  of  Southern 
India,  Compiled,  Arranged,  and  Indexed  by  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit,  Presidency  College,  Madras.  Vol.  I.  Svo,  pp.  vii.  and  620,  cloth.  1883. 
£1,  Is. 

OPPERT.— On  the  Weapons,  Army  Organisation,  and  Political  Maxims  of 
THE  Ancient  Hindus  ;  with  special  reference  to  Gunpowder  and  Firearms.  By 
Dr.  Gustav  Oppert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Presidency  College,  Madras. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  vi.  and  162.     1883.     7s.  6d. 

ORIENTAL  SERIES.— See  Trubner's  Oriental  Series. 

ORIENTAL  Text  Society's  Publications.    A  list  may  be  had  on  application. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS.— Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  London,  1874.  Royal  Svo,  pp. 
viii.  and  68,  sewed.     1874.     5s. 

ORIENTALISTS. —Trans actions  OF  the  Second  Session  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Orientalists.  Held  in  London  in  September  1874.  Edited  by 
Robert  K.  Douglas,  Hon.  Sec.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  456,  cloth.     1876.     21s. 

OTTE  — How  TO  Learn  Danish  (Dano-Norwegian)  :  a  Manual  for  Students    of 
Danish  based  on  the  Ollendorffian  system  of  teaching  languages,  and  adapted  for 
self-instruction.     By  E.  C.  Otte.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xx.  and  338, 
cloth.     1884.    7s.  6d. 
Key  to  above.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  84,  cloth.     3s. 

0Tt6.— Simplified  Danish  and  Swedish  Grammars.    See  Trubner's  Collection. 

OVERBECK.— Catholic  Orthodoxy  and  Anglo-Catholicism.  A  Word  about  the 
Intercommunion  between  the  English  and  Orthodox  Churches.  By  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
D.D.     Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.     1866.     5s. 

OVERBECK.— Bonn  Conference.  By  J.  J.  Overbeck,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  48, 
sewed.     1876.     Is 
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OVERBECK.— A  Plain  View  of  the  Claims  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic  Chuech 
AS  Opposed  to  all  other  Christian  Denominations.  By  J.  J.  Overbeck, 
D.D.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  138,  wrapper.     1881.     23.  6d. 

OWEN.— Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  op  Another  World.  Wi£h  Narrative 
Illustrations.  By  R.  D.  Owen.  An  enlarged  English  Copyright  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  XX.  and  392,  cloth.     1875.     7s.  6d. 

OWEN,— The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World  and  thb  Next.  With 
Illustrative  Narrations.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  456,  cloth.     1874.    7s.  6d. 

OWEN.  — Threading  my  Way  :  Twenty-Seven  Years  of  Autobiography.  By  R.  D. 
Owen.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  344,  cloth.     1874.     7s.  6d. 

OXLEY.— Egypt  :  And  the  Wouders  of  the  Land  of  the  Pharaohs.  By  William 
Oxley,  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  Spirit."  Illustrated  by  a  New  Version  of 
the  Bhagavat-Gita,  an  Episode  of  the  Mahabharat,  one  of  the  Epic  Poems  of 
Ancient  India.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.-328,  cloth.     1884.     7s.  6d. 

OYSTER  (The)  :  Where,  How,  and  When  to  Find,  Breed,  Cook,  and  Eat  It. 
Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Chapter,  "The  Oyster-Seeker  in  London."  12mo, 
pp.  viii.  and  106,  boards.     1863.     Is. 

PALESTINE.— Memoirs  of  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine.  Edited  by  W. 
Besant,  M.A.,  and  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Complete  in  seven  volumes.  Demy  4to, 
clotli,  with  a  Portfolio  of  Plans,  and  large  scale  Map.  Second  Issue.  Price 
Twenty  Guineas. 

PALMER.— A  Concise  English-Persian  Dictionary  ;  together  with  a  simjilified 
Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  the  late  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord 
Almoner's  Reader,  and  Professor  of  Arabic,  Cambridge,  &c.  Completed  and 
Edited,  from  the  MS.  left  imperfect  at  his  death,  by  G.  Le  Strange,  Royal 
16mo.  pp.  606,  cloth.     1883.     10s.  6d. 

PALMER.— A  Concise  Persian-English  Dictionary.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Lord  Almoner's  Reader,  and  Professor  of 
Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St,  John's  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.     Royal  16mo,  pp.  726,  cloth.    1884.     10s.  6d. 

PALMER.— The  Song  op  the  Reed,  and  other  Pieces.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A., 
Cambridge.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  208,  cloth.     1876.     5s. 

PALMER.— Hindustani,  Arabic,  and  Persian  Grammar.  See  Triibner's  Col- 
lection. 

PALMER,  —  The  Patriarch  and  the  Tsar,  Translated  from  the  Russ  by  William 
Palmer,  M.A,  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  Vol,  I,  The  Replies  of  the  Humble  Nicon. 
Pp.  xl,  and  674.  1871.  12s.— Vol.  II.  Testimonies  concerning  the  Patriarch 
Nicon,  the  Tsar,  and  the  Boyars.  Pp.  Ixxviii.  and  554.  1873.  123. — Vol,  III. 
History  of  the  Condemnation  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  Pp.  Ixvi.  and  558. 
1873.  12s.— Vols.  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  Services  of  the  Patriarch  Nicon  to  the 
Church  and  State  op  his  Country,  &c.  Pp.  Ixxviii.  and  1  to  660;  xiv.-661- 
1028,  and  1  to  254  ;  xxvi. -1029-1656,  and  1-72.     1876.     363. 

PARKER.— Theodore  Parker's  Celebrated  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to 
Religion.    People's  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  351.     1872.     Stitched,  Is,  6d. ;  cL,  2s. 

PARKER.— Theodore  Parker.  A  Biography.  By  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  588,  cloth,  with  Portrait.     1876.     12s. 

PARKER.— The  Collected  Works  of  Theodore  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Congregational  Society  at  Boston,  U.S.  Containing  his  Theological, 
Polemical,   and    Critical  Writings ;    Sermons,   Speeches,   and    Addresses  ;    and 

,  Literary  Miscellanies.     In  14  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Discourse  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion.     Preface  by  the  Editor, 

and  Portrait  of  Parker  from  a  medallion  by  Saulini.     Pp.  380. 
Vol.  II.  Ten  Sermons  and  Prayers.     Pp.  360. 
Vol.  III.  Discourses  ol  Tlieology.     Pp.  318. 
Vol.  IV.  Discourses  on  Politics.     Pp.  312. 
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PARKER.  —Collected  '\Yob.ks>— continued. 

Vol.  V.  Discourses  of  Slavery.     I.     Pp.  336. 
Vol.  VI.  Discourses  of  Slavery.     II.     Pp.  323. 
Vol.  VII.  Discourses  of  Social  Science.     Pp.  296. 
Vol.  VIII.  Miscellaneous  Discourses.     Pp.  230. 
Vol.  IX.  Critical  Writings.     I.     Pp.  292. 
Vol.  X.  Critical  Writings.     II.     Pp.  308. 

Vol.  XI.  Sermons  of  Theism,  Atheism,  and  Popular  Theology.     Pp.  257. 
Vol.  XII.  Autobiographical  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces.     Pp.  356. 
Vol.  XIII.  Historic  Americans.     Pp.  236. 

Vol.  XIV.  Lessons  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Man.     Pp. 
352. 

PARKER.— Malagasy  Grammab.     See  Triibner's  Collection. 

PARRY.— A  Short  Chapter  on  Letter-Change,  with  Examples.  Being  chiefly 
an  attempt  to  reduce  iu  a  simple  manner  the  principal  classical  and  cognate  words 
to  their  primitive  meanings.  By  J.  Parry,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  16,  wrapper.     1884.     Is. 

PATERSON. — Notes  on  Military  Sdrveying  and  Reconnaissance.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  William  Paterson.  Sixth  Edition.  With  16  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  xii. 
and  146,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

PATERSON. —Topographical  Examination  Papers.  By  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Paterson. 
8vo,  pp.  32,  with  4  Plates.     Boards.     1882.     23. 

PATERSON.— Treatise  on  Military  Drawing.  With  a  Course  of  Progressive 
Plates.  By  Captain  W.  Paterson,  Professor  of  Military  Drawing  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst.     Oblong  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  31,  cloth.     1862.     £1,  Is. 

PATERSON.— The  Orometer  for  Hill  Measuring,  combining  Scales  of  Distances, 
Protractor,  Clinometer,  Scale  of  Horizontal  Equivalents,  Scale  of  Shade,  and 
Table  of  Gradients.     By  Captain  William  Paterson.     On  cardboard.     Is. 

PATERSON. — Central  America.  By  W.  Paterson,  the  Merchant  Statesman. 
From  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  1701.  With  a  Map.  Edited  by  S.  Bannis- 
ter, M.A.     8vo,  pp.  70,  sewed.     1857.     23.  6d. 

PATON. — A  History  of  the  Egyptian  Revolution,  from  the  Period  of  the  Mame- 
lukes to  the  Death  of  Mohammed  A\\;  from  Arab  and  European  Memoirs,  Oral 
Tradition,  and  Local  Research.  By  A.  A.  Paton.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  demy 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  395,  viii.  and  446,  cloth.     1870.     7s.  6d. 

PATON.— Henry  Beyle  (otherwise  De  Stendahl).  A  Critical  and  Biographical 
Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and  Unpublished  Letters  from  the  Private 
Papers  of  the  Family  of  Beyle.  By  A.  A.  Paton.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  340,  cloth. 
1874.     7s.  6d. 

PATTON.— The  Death  of  Death  ;  or,  A  Study  of  God's  Holiness  in  Connection 
with  the  Existence  of  Evil,  in  so  far  as  Intelligent  and  Responsible  Beings  are 
Concerned.  By  an  Orthodox  Layman  (John  M.  Patton).  Revised  Edition,  crown 
Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  252,  cloth.     1881.     6s. 

PAULI.— Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  op  Leicester,  the  Creator  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  By  Reinhold  Pauli.  Translated  by  Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Harriet  Martineau.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  340,  cloth.     1876.     6s. 

PETTENKOFER. — The  Relation  of  the  Air  to  the  Clothes  we  wear,  the  House 
we  live  in,  and  the  Soil  we  dwell  on.  Three  Popular  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Albert  Society  at  Dresden.  By  Dr.  Max  Von  Pettenkof er,  Professor  of  Hygiene 
at  the  University  of  Munich,  &c.  Abridged  and  Translated  by  Augustus  Hess, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  London,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  96,  limp  cl.    1873.     2s.  6d. 

PETRUCCELLI.—Prelimin aires  de  la  Question  Romaine  de  M.  Ed.  About.  Par 
F.  Petruccelli  de  la  Gattina.     Svo,  pp.  xv.  and  364,  cloth.     1860.     7s.  6d. 

PEZZI. — Aryan  Philology,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches  (Glottologia 
Aria  Recentissima).  Remarks  Historical  and  Critical,  By  Domenico  Pezzi. 
Translated  by  E.  S.  Roberts,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  200,  cloth.  1879.  6s. 
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PHAYRE.— A  History  of  Burma.    See  Trubner's  Oriental  Series. 

PHAYRE.— The  Coins  of  Arakan,  of  Pegu,  and  of  Burma.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Phayre,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  of  British  Burma.  Royal 
4to,  pp.  viii.-48,  with  Autotype  Illustrative  Plates.     Wrapper.     1882.     8s.  6d. 

PHILLIPS.— The  Doctrine  op  Addai,  the  Apostle,  now  first  edited  in  a  com- 
plete form  in  the  Original  Syriac,  with  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By 
George  Phillips,  D.D.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  8vo,  pp.  xv. 
and  52  and  53,  cloth.     1876.     7s.  6d. 

PHILLIPS.— KoPAL-KuNDALA  :  A  Tale  of  Bengali  Life.  Translated  from  the  Ben- 
gali of  Bunkim  Chandra  Chatterjee.  By  H.  A.  D.  Phillips,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxx.-208,  cloth.     1885.     6s. 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  TRANSACTIONS  OF,  published  irregularly.  List  of  publi- 
cations on  application. 

PHILOSOPHY  (The)  of  Inspiration  and  Eevelation.  By  a  Layman.  "With  a 
preliminary  notice  of  an  Essay  by  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester,  con- 
tained in  a  volume  entitled  "Aids  to  Faith."    8vo,  pp.  20,  sewed.     1875.     6d. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches  of  Anglo- Jewish  History.  By  James  Picciotto.  Demy 
8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  420,  cloth.     1875.     12s. 

PIESSE. —Chemistry  IN  THE  Brewing-Eoom  :  being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of 
Lessons  to  Practical  Brewers.  With  Tables  of  Alcohol,  Extract,  and  Original 
Gravity.  By  Charles  H.  Piesse,  F.C.S.,  Public  Analyst.  Fcap.,  pp.  viii.  and  62, 
cloth.     1877.    6s. 

PIRY.— Le  Saint  Edit,  Etude  de  Litterature  Chinoise.  Pr^par^e  par  A. 
Th^ophile  Piry,  du  Service  des  Douanes  Maritimes  de  Chine.  4to,  pp.  xx.  and 
320,  cloth.    1879.    21s. 

PLAYFAIR. — The  Cities  and  Towns  of  China.  A  Geographical  Dictionary. 
By  G.  M.  H.  Playfair,  of  Her  Majesty's  Consular  Service  in  China.  8vo,  pp. 
506,  cloth.    1879.    £1,  5s. 

PLINY.— The  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  Translated  by  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Post  8vo,  pp.  vii.  and  390,  cloth.     1879.     5s. 

PLUMPTRE.— King's  College  Lectures  on  Elocution  ;  on  the  Physiology  and 
Culture  of  Voice  and  Speech  and  the  Expression  of  the  Emotions  by  Language, 
Countenance,  and  Gesture.  To  which  is  added  a  Special  Lecture  on  the  Causes 
and  Cure  of  the  Impediments  of  Speech.  Being  the  substance  of  the  Introduc- 
tory Course  of  Lectures  annually  delivered  by  Charles  John  Plumptre,  Lecturer 
on  Public  Reading  and  Speaking  at  King's  College,  London,  in  the  Evening 
Classes  Department.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Fourth,  greatly  Enlarged  Illustrated,  Edition.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  494,  cloth. 
1883.     15s. 

PLUMPTRE.— General  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Pantheism.  By  C.  E. 
Plumptre.  Vol.  I.,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Age  of  Spinoza;  Vol.  II., 
from  the  Age  of  Spinoza  to  the  Commencement  of  the  19th  Century.  2  vols, 
demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  395;  iv.  and  348,  cloth.     1881.     18s. 

POLE. — The  Philosophy  of  Music.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library. 
Vol.  XI. 

PONS ARD.— Charlotte  Corday.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  xi. 
and  133,  cloth.     1867.     2s.  6d. 

PONSARD.— L'Honneur  et  L'Argent.  A  Comedy.  By  Francois  Ponsard.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  172,  cloth.     1869.     3s.  6d. 

POOLE.— An  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  By  W.  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  Librarian 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Third  Edition,  brought  down  to  January 
1882.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  1442,  cloth.  1883.  £3,  133.  6d.  Wrappers, 
£3, 10s. 
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PRACTICAL  GUIDES  :— 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Rhine.    Is.— Italian  Lakes.    Is. — Win- 
tering Places  of  the  South.    2s.— Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  North  Italy. 
2s.  6d.— General  Continental  Guide.    5s.— Geneva.    Is. — Paris.    Is.— Ber- 
nese Oberland.     Is.— Italy.    4s. 

PRATT.— A  Grammar  and  Dictionary   of  the  Samoan  Language.     By  Rev. 

George  Pratt,  Forty  Years  a  Missionary  of  the   London  Missionary  Society  in 

Samoa.     Second  Edition.      Edited  by  Rev.   S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.R.G.S.      Crown 

8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  380,  cloth.     1878.     18s. 
PRINSEP.— Record  of  Services  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 

Civil  Servants  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  from  1741  to  1858.     Compiled  and 

Edited  from  Records  in  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.     By 

C.  C.  Prinsep,  late  Superintendent  of  Records,  India  Office.    Post  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.- 

164,  cloth.     1885.     10s.  6d. 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for.   Published  irregularly. 

Post  8vo,  cloth.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  338.     1884.     10s.     Vol.  II.,  pp.  356.     1884.     10s. 
PURITZ.— Code-Book  of  Gymnastic  Exercises.    By  Ludwig  Puritz.     Translated 

by  O.  Knofe  and  J.  "W.  Macqueen.     Illustrated.     32mo,  pp.  xxiv.-292,  boards. 

1883.     Is.  6d. 
QUINET.— Edgar  Quinet.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Vol.  XIV. 
RAM  RAZ.— Essay  on  the  Architecture  op  the  Hindus.    By  Ram  Raz,  Native 

Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corr.  Mem.  R.A.S.     With  48  Plates.     4to, 

pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sewed.     1834.     £2,  2s. 

RAMSAY. — Tabular  List  op  all  the  Australian  Birds  at  present  knoavn  to 
THE  Author,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  species.  By  E.  P.  Ramsay,  F.L.S., 
&c.,  Curator  of  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney.  8vo,  pp.  36,  and  Map  ;  boards 
1878.    5s. 

R ASK.— Grammar  op  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  from  the  Danish  of  Erasmus 
Rask.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe.  Third  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  with 
Plate.     Post  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  192,  cloth.     1879.     5s.  6d. 

RASK. — A  Short  Tractate  on  the  Longevity  ascribed  to  the  Patriarchs  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  Chronology;  the  Flood,  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  the  Site  of  Eden,  &c.  From  the  Danish  of  the  late 
Professor  Rask,  with  his  manuscript  corrections,  and  large  additions  from  his 
autograph,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  With  a  Map  of  Paradise  and  the 
circumjacent  Lands.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  134,  cloth.     1863.     2s.  6d. 

RAVENSTEIN.  —The  Russians  on  the  Amur  ;  its  Discovery,  Conquest,  and  Colo- 
nization,  with  a  Description  of  the  Country,  its  Inhabitants,  Productions,  and 
Commercial  Capabilities,  and  Personal  Accounts  of  Russian  Travellers.  By  E.  G. 
Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.  With  4  tinted  Lithogi'aphs  and  3  Maps.  8vo,  pp.  500, 
cloth.     1861.     15s. 

RAVENSTEIN  AND  HULLEY.— The  Gymnasium  and  its  Fittings.  By  E.  G. 
Ravenstein  and  John  Hulley.  With  14  Plates  of  Illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  32, 
sewed.     1867.     2s.  6d. 

RAVERTY.— Notes  on  Afghanistan  and  Part  of  Baluchistan,  Geographical, 
Ethnographical,  and  Historical,  extracted  from  the  Writings  of  little  known 
Afghan,  and  Tajyik  Historians,  &c.,  &c.,  and  from  Personal  Observation.  By 
Major  H.  G.  Raverty,  Bombay  Native  Infantry  (Retired).  Foolscap  folio.  Sec- 
tions I.  and  II.,  pp.  98,  wrapper.  1880.  2s.  Section  III.,  pp.  vi.  and  218. 
1881.     5s.     Section  IV.     1884.     3s. 

READE.— The  Martyrdom  op  Man.      By  Winwood  Reade.      Eighth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  544,  cloth.     1884.     7s.  6d. 
RECORD  OFFICE.— A  Separate  Catalogue  of  the  Official  Publications  op 

the  Public  Record  Office,  on  sale  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  may  be  had  on  application. 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Stella,  Author  of  "Sappho/  "The  King's 
Stratagem,"  &c.  Second  English  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  188,  with 
six  steel-plate  engravings,  cloth.     1881.     3s.  6d. 

REDHOUSE.— The  Mesne vi.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

REDHOUSE.  —Simplified  Ottoman-Turkish  Grammar.    See  Triibner's  Collection. 

REDHOUSE.— The  Turkish  Vade-Mecum  of  Ottoman  Colloquial  Language: 
Containing  a  Concise  Ottoman  Grammar ;  a  Carefully  Selected  Vocabulary 
Alphabetically  Arranged,  in  two  Parts,  English  and  Turkish,  and  Turkish  and 
English ;  Also  a  few  Familiar  Dialogues  and  Naval  and  Military  Terms.  The 
whole  in  English  Characters,  the  Pronunciation  being  fully  indicated.  By  J. 
W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.  Third  Edition.  32mo,  pp.  viii.  and  372,  cloth. 
1882.     63. 

REDHOUSE.— On  the  History,  System,  and  Varieties  op  Turkish  Poetry. 
Illustrated  by  Selections  in  the  Original  and  in  English  Paraphrase,  with  a  Notice 
of  the  Islamic  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  "Woman's  Soul  in  the  Future  State. 
Bv  J.  W.  Redhouse,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S,  8vo,  pp.  62,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 
1879. 

REEMELIN.— A  CRITICAL  Review  of  American  Politics.  By  C.  Reemelin,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  630,  cloth.     1881.     14s. 

RELIGION  IN  Europe  Historically  Considered  :  An  Essay  in  Verse.  By  the 
Author  of  "The  Thames."     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  152,  cloth.     1883.     2s.  6d. 

RENAN.— Philosophical  Dialogues  and  Fragments.  From  the  French  of 
Ernest  Renan.  Translated,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Author,  by  Ras  Bihari 
Mukharji.     Post  8vo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  182,  cloth.     1883.     7s.  6d. 

RENAN.— An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  op  the  Book  of  Nabath^ean 
Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  Position  of  the 
Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilisation.  Bv  Ernest  Renan.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xvL  and  148,  cloth.     1862.     3s.  6d, 

RENAN.— The  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Ernest  Renan.  Authorised  English  Translation. 
Crown  8vo,  ijp.  xii.  and  312,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  ;  sewed.  Is.  6d. 

REPORT  of  a  General  Conference  of  Liberal  Thinkers,  for  the  discussion 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  religious  needs  of  our  time,  and  the  methods  of 
meeting  them.  Held  June  13th  and  14th,  1878,  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury, 
London.    8vo,  pp.  77,  sewed.     1878.     Is. 

RHODES.— Universal  Curve  Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Laying  out  op 
Circular  Arcs  on  the  Ground  for  Railavays,  Canals,  &c.  Together  with 
Table  of  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples.  By  Alexander  Rhodes,  C.E.  Oblong 
18rao,  band,  pp.  ix.  and  104,  roan.     1881.     5s. 

RHYS.— Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology.  By  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Celtic  at  Oxford,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition^ 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  467,  cloth.     1879.     15s. 

RICE. — Mysore  and  Coorg.  A  Gazetteer  compiled  for  the  Government  of  India. 
By  Lewis  Rice,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  Mysore  and  Coorg.  Vol.  I. 
Mysore  in  General.  With  2  Coloured  Maps.  Vol.  II.  Mysore,  by  Districts. 
With  10  Coloured  Maps.  Vol.  III.  Coorg.  With  a  Maj).  3  vols,  royal  8vo, 
pp.  xii.  670  and  xvi.  ;  544  and  xxii.  ;  and  427  and  xxvii.,  cloth.     1878,     25s. 

RICE.— Mysore  Inscriptions.  Translated  for  the  Government  by  Lewis  Rice. 
8vo,  pp.  xcii.  and  336-xxx.,  with  a  Frontispiece  and  Map,  boards.     1879.     30s. 

RIDLEY.— KXmilaroi,  and  other  Australian  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Ridley,  B. A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author;  with  com- 
parative Tables  of  Words  from  twenty  Australian  Languages,  and  Songs,  Tradi- 
tions, Laws,  and  Customs  of  the  Australian  Race.  Small  4to,  pp.  vL  and  172,  cloth. 
1877.     10s.  6d. 
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EIG-VEDA-SANHITA.    A  Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.    Constituting  the  1st 
to  the  8th  Ashtakas,  or  Books  of  the  Rig-Veda ;  the  oldest  authority  for  the  Reli- 
gious and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.     Translated  from  the  Original  San- 
skrit.    By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  &c. 
Vol.  I.     8vo,  pp.  lii.  and  348,  cloth.     21s. 
Vol.  II.     8vo,  pp.  XXX.  and  346,  cloth.     1854.     21s. 
Vol.  III.     8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  525,  cloth.     1857.     21s. 

Vol.  IV.     Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.    8vo,  pp.  214,  cloth.     1866.     143. 
Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  tlie  Press. 

RILEY.— Medieval  Chronicles  of  the  City  of  London,  Chronicles  of  the  Mayors 
and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  the  Events  which  happened  in  their  Days,  from  the 
Year  A.D.  1188  to  a.d.  1274.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  the  "Liber 
de  Antiquis  Legibus"  (published  by  the  Camden  Society),  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  ;  attributed  to  Arnold  Fitz-Thedmar,  Alder- 
man of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  III. — Chronicles  of  London,  and  of  the 
Marvels  therein,  between  the  Years  44  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1260,  and  17  Edward  III., 
A.D.  1343.  Translated  from  the  original  Anglo-Norman  of  the  "  Croniques  de 
London,"  preserved  in  the  Cottoiiian  Collection  (Cleopatra  A.  iv.)  in  the  British 
Museum.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  Henry  Thomas 
Riley,  M.A.,  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law.  4to,  pp.  xii.  and  319,  cloth. 
1863.     12s. 

RIOLA,— How  TO  Learn  Russian  :  a  Manual  for  Students  of  Russian,  based  upon 
the  Ollendorffian  System  of  Teaching  Languages,  and  aflapted  for  Self-Instruc- 
tion.     By  Henry  Riola,  Teacher  of  the  Russian  Language.     With  a  Preface  by 
W.R.S.  Ralston,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  576,  cloth.     1883.     12s. 
Key  to  the  above.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  126,  cloth.     1878.     5s. 

RIOLA.— A  Graduated  Russian  Reader,  with  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Russian 
Words  contained  in  it.  By  Henry  Riola,  Author  of  "  How  to  Learn  Russian." 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  314,  cloth.     1879.    10s.  6d. 

RIPLEY.— Sacred  Rhetoric  ;  or.  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By 
Henry  L  Ripley.     12mo,  pp.  234,  clotlf.     1858.     2s.  6d. 

ROCHE.— A  French  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  adopted  for  the 
Public  Schools  by  the  Imperial  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  By  A.  Roche. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  176,  cloth.     1869,     3s. 

ROCHE.—  Prose  and  Poetry.  Select  Pieces  from  the  best  English  Authors,  for 
Reading,  Composition,  and  Translation.  By  A.  Roche.  Second  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  226,  cloth.    1872.     2s,  6d. 

ROCKHILL.— Udanavarga.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

ROCKHILL.— The  Life  of  the  Buddha.     See  Triibner's  Oriental  Series. 

RODD. — The  Birds  of  Cornwall  and  the  Scilly  Islands.  By  the  late  Edward 
Hearle  Rodd.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Appendix,  and  Memoir,  by  J.  E. 
Harting.     8vo,  pp.  Ivi.  and  320,  with  Portrait  and  Map,  cloth.     1880.     14s, 

ROGERS.— The  AVaverley  Dictionary:  An  Alphabetical  Arrangement  of  all  the 
Characters  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Waverley  Novels,  with  a  Descriptive  Analysis 
of  each  Character,  and  Illustrative  Selections  from  the  Text.  By  May  Rogers. 
12mo,  pp.  358,  cloth.     1879.     10s. 

ROSING.— English-Danish  Dictionary.  By  S.  Rosing.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  x.  and 
722,  cloth.     83.  6d. 

ROSS.— Alphabetical  Manual  op  Blowpipe  Analysis  ;  showing  all  known 
Methods,  Old  and  New.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  A.  Ross,  late  R.  A.,  Member  of 
the  German  Chemical  Society  (Author  of  "Pyrology,  or  Fire  Chemistry"). 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  148,  cloth.     1880.     5s. 

ROSS, — Pyrology,  or  Fire  Chemistry  ;  a  Science  interesting  to  the  General  Philo- 
sopher, and  an  Art  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Chemist,  Metallurgist,  Engineer, 
&c.,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Ross,  lately  a  Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery.  Small  4to,  pp. 
xxviii,  and  346,  cloth.     1875.     36s. 

ROSS.— Celebrities  of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  By  Frederick  Ross,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society.     12mo,  pp.  202,  cloth.     1878.    4s. 
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ROSS.  —The  Early  History  op  Land  Holding  among  the  Germans.  By  Denman 
W.  Ross,  Ph.D.     8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  274,  cloth.     1883.     12s. 

ROSS.— COREAN  Primer  :  being  Lessons  in  Corean  on  all  Ordinary  Subjects.  Trans- 
literated on  the  principles  of  the  "  Mandarin  Primer,"  by  the  same  author.  By 
Rev.  John  Ross,  Newchwang.     8vo,  pp.  90,  wrapper.     1877.     10s. 

ROSS.— Honour  or  Shame?  By  R.  S.  Ross.  Svo,  pp.  183.  1878.  Cloth.  3s.  6d.  ; 
paper,  2s.  6d. 

ROSS. --Removal  of  the  Indian  Troops  to  Malta.  By  R.  S.  Ross.  8vo,  pp.  77, 
paper.     1878.     Is.  6d. 

ROSS.— The  Monk  of  St.  Gall.  A  Dramatic  Adaptation  of  Scheffel's  "  Ekke- 
hard."    By  R.  S.  Ross.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  218.     1879.     5s. 

ROSS.— Ariadne  in  Naxos.    By  R.  S.  Ross.    Square  16mo,  pp.  200,  cloth.    1882.  5s. 

ROTH.— The  Animal  Parasites  of  the  Sugar  Cane.  By  H.  Ling  Roth,  late  Hon. 
Sec.  to  the  Mackay  Planters'  Association.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  16,  wrapper.    1885.    Is. 

ROTH. — Notes  on  Continental  Irrigation.  By  H.  L.  Roth.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  40, 
with  8  Plates,  cloth.    1882.    5s. 

ROUGH  Notes  of  Journeys  made  in  the  years  1868-1873  in  Syria,  down  the  Tigris, 
India,  Kashmir,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  the  United  States,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  Australasia.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  624,  cloth.     1875.     14s. 

ROUSTAING.  — The  Four  Gospels  Explained  by  their  Writers.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Ten  Commandments.  Edited  by  J.  B.  Roustaing.  Translated 
by  W.  E.  Kirby.     3  vols,  crown  8vo,  pp.  440-456-304,  cloth.     1881.     15s. 

R0UTLED6E.— English  Rule  and  Native  Opinion  in  India.  From  Notes  taken 
in  1870-74.     By  James  Routledge.     Svo,  pp.  x.  and  338,  cloth.    1878.     10s.  6d. 

ROWE.— An  Englishman's  Views  on  Questions  op  the  Day  in  Victoria.  By 
C.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  122,  cloth.     1882.     4s. 

ROWLEY.— Ornithological  Miscellany.  By  George  Dawson  Rowley, M.  A.,  F.Z.S. 
Vol.  I.  Part  1,  15s.— Part  2,  20s.— Part  3,  15s.— Part  4,  20s. 
Vol.  II.  Part  5,  20s.— Part  6,  20s.— Part  7,  10s.  6d.— Part  S,  lOs.  6d.— Part  9, 
10s.  6d. -Part  10,  10s.  6d. 
Vol.  III.  Part  11,  10s.  6d.— Part  12,  10s.  6d.— Part  13,  10s.  6d.-Part  14,  203. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON  (The).— Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers  (1800- 
1863),  Compiled  and  Published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Demy  4to, 
cloth,  per  vol.  £1 ;  in  half-morocco,  £1,  Ss.  Vol.  I.  (1867),  A  to  Cluzel.  pp. 
Ixxix.  and  960;  Vol.  II.  (1868),  Coaklay— Graydon.  pp.  iv.  and  1012;  Vol. 
IIL  (1869),  Greatheed— Leze.  pp.  v.  and  1002  ;  Vol.  IV.  (1870),  L'Heritier  de 
Brutille— Pozzetti.  pp.  iv.  and  1006  ;  Vol.  V.  (1871),  Praag— Tizzani.  pp.  iv. 
and  1000 ;  Vol.  VI.  (1872),  Tkalec — Zylius,  Anonymous  and  Additions,  pp.  xi. 
and  763.  Continuation  of  above  (1864-1873) ;  Vol.  VII.  (1877),  A  to  Hyrtl.  pp. 
xxxi.  and  1047  ;  Vol.  VIII.  (1879),  Ibaiiez-Zwicky.  pp.  1310.  A  List  of  the 
Publications  of  the  Royal  Society  (Separate  Papers  from  the  Philosophical 
Transactions),  on  application. 

RUNDALL.— A  Short  and  Easy  Way  to  Write  English  as  Spoken.  Methode 
Rapide  et  Facile  d'Ecrire  le  Fran^ais  comme  on  le  Parle.  Kurze  und  Leichte 
Weise  Deutsch  zu  Schreiben  wie  man  es  Spricht.  By  J.  B.  Rundall,  Certificated 
Member  of  the  London  Shorthand  Writers'  Association.     6d.  each. 

RUSSELL.— The  Wave  op  Translation  in  the  Oceans  of  Water,  Air,  and 
Ether.  By  John  Scott  Russell,  M.  A.,  F.R.S.S.  L.  and  E.  Demy  Svo,  pp.  318, 
with  10  Diagrams,  cloth.     1885.     12s.  6d. 

RUTHERFORD.— The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Rutherford,  Dissenting  Minister. 
Edited  by  his  friend,  Reuben  Shapcott.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  180,  boards. 
1881.    5s. 

RUTHERFORD.— Mark  Rutherford's  Deliverance  :  Being  the  Second  Part  of  his 
Autobiography.  Edited  by  his  friend,  Reuben  Shapcott.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii. 
and  210,  boards.     1885.     5s. 

RUTTER.— See  Bunyan. 
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sAmAVIDHaNABrAhMANA  (The)  (being  the  Third  BrMimana)  of  the  S4ma  Veda. 
Edited,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  S^yana,  an  English  Translation,  Intro- 
duction, and  Index  of  "Words,  by  A.  C.  Burnell.  Vol.  I.  Text  and  Commentary, 
■with  Introduction.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  104,  cloth.     1873.     12s.  6d. 

SAMUELSON.— History  of  Drink.  A  Review,  Social,  Scientific,  and  Political.  By 
James  Samuelson,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition. 
Svo,  pp.  xxviii.  and  288,  cloth.     1880.     6s. 

SAND. — MoLiERE.  A  Drama  in  Prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.     12mo,  pp.  xx.  and  170,  cloth.     1868.    3s.  6d. 

SARTORIUS. — Mexico.  Landscapes  and  Popular  Sketches.  By  C.  Sartorius. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Gaspey.  With  Engravings,  from  Sketches  by  M.  Rugendas.  4to, 
pp.  vi.  and  202,  cloth  gilt.    1859.    18s. 

SATOW. — An  English  Japanese  Dictionary  of  the  Spoken  Language.  By 
Ernest  Mason  Satow,  Japanese  Secretary  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Yedo,  and  Ishibashi 
Masakata  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Second  Edition.  Imperial 
32mo,  pp.  XV.  and  416,  cloth.     1879.     12s.  6d. 

SAVAGE.— The  Morals  of  Evolution.  By  M.  J.  Savage,  Author  of  "  The  Reli- 
gion of  Evolution,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  192,  cloth.     1880.     5s. 

SAVAGE. — Belief  in  God;  an  Examination  of  some  Fundamental  Theistic  Pro- 
blems. By  M.  J.  Savage.  To  which  is  added  an  Address  on  the  Intellectual  Basis 
of  Faith.     By  W.  H.  Savage.     8vo,  pp.  176,  cloth.     1881.     5s. 

SAVAGE.— Beliefs  about  Man.  By  M.  J.  Savage.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  130,  cloth. 
1882.     5s. 

SAYCE. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By  A.  H.  Sayce, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and 
188,  cloth.     1885. 

SAYCE.— The  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 
Third,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xlviii.-422,  cloth.  1885. 
10s.  6d. 

SCHAIBLE.— An  Essay  on  the  Systematic  Training  of  the  Body.  By  C.  H. 
Schaible,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  A  Memorial  Essay,  Published  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Centenary  Festival  of  Frederick  L.  Jahn,  with  an  Etching  by  H.  Herkomer. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  xviii.  and  124,  cloth.     1878.     5s. 

SCHEFFEL.— Mountain  Psalms.  By  J.  V.  von  Scheffel.  Translated  by  Mrs.  F. 
Brunnow.  Fcap.,  pp.  62,  with  6  Plates  after  designs  by  A.  Von  "Werner.  Parch- 
ment.    1882.     3s.  6d. 

SCHILLER.— The  Bride  of  Messina.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller  in 
English  Verse.    By  Emily  Allfrey.    Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and  110,  cloth.    1876.  2s. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT.— Buddhism  in  Tibet:  Illustrated  by  Literary  Documents  and 
Objects  of  Religious  "Worship.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a  folio  Atlas 
of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Print  in  the  Text.  Roy.  Svo,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
404.    1863.    £2,  2s. 

SCHLAU,  SCHLAUER,  AM  SCHLAUESTEN.— Facsimile  of  a  Manuscript  supposed 
to  have  been  found  in  an  Egyptian  Tomb  by  the  English  Soldiers.  Royal  Svo,  in 
ragged  canvas  covers,  with  string  binding,  and  dilapidated  edges  (?  just  as  dis- 
covered).    1884.     6s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A  Compendium  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo- 
European,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  Languages.  By  August  Schleicher, 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  Herbert  Bendall,  B.A.,  Chr. 
Coll.,  Camb.  Svo.  Part  L,  Phonology.  Pp.184,  cloth.  1874.  7s.  6d.  Part  IL, 
Morphology.     Pp.  viii.  and  104,  cloth.     1877.  ■  6s. 

SCHOPENHAUER.-— The  World  as  Will  and  Idea.  By  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.A.,  and  J.  Kemp,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.,  containing  Four  Books.     Post  Svo,  pp.  xxxii.-532,  cloth.     1883.     18s. 

SCHULTZ.— Universal  Dollar  Tables  (Complete  United  States).  Covering  all 
Exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  By  0.  W.  H.  Schultz.  Svo,  cloth. 
1874.     15s. 
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SCHULTZ.— Universal  Interest  and  General  Percentage  Tables.  On  the 
Decimal  System.  "With  a  Treatise  on  the  Currency  of  the  Woi-ld,  and  numerous 
examples  for  Self-Instruction.    By  C.  W.  H.  Schultz.    8vo,  cloth.    1874.    10s.  6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English  German  Exchange  Tables.  By  C.  W.  H.  Schultz.  With  a 
Treatise  on  the  Currency  of  the  World.     8vo,  boards.     1874.     5s. 

SCHWENDLER.— Instructions  for  Testing  Telegraph  Lines,  and  the  Technical 
Arrangements  in  Offices.  Written  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India,  under 
the  Orders  of  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs  in  India.  By  Louis  Schwen- 
dler.  Vol.  L,  demv  8vo,  pp.  248,  cloth.  1878.  12s.  Vol.  IL,  demy  8vo,  pp.  xi. 
and  268,  cloth.     IS'SO.     9s. 

SCOONES. — Faust.  A  Tragedy.  By  Goethe.  Translated  into  Euglish  Verse,  by 
William  Dalton  Scoones.     Ecap.,  pp.  vi.  and  230,  cloth.     1879.     6s. 

SCOTT.— The  English  Life  of  Jesus.  By  Thomas  Scott.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxviii. 
and  350,  cloth.     1879.     2s.  6d. 

SCOTUS.— A  Note  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  The  Peace  to  Come."  By  Scotus.  8vo, 
pp.  106.     1878.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper  wrapper,  Is.  6d. 

SELL.— The  Faith  of  Islam.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Sell,  Fellow  of  the  University  of 
Madras.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  270,  cloth.     1881.     6s.  6d. 

SELL.— Ihn-i-Tajwid  ;  or,  Art  op  Reading  the  Quran.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Sell, 
B.D.     8vo,  pp.  48,  wrappers.     1882.     2s.  6d. 

SELSS. — Goethe's  Minor  Poems.  Selected,  Annotated,  and  Rearranged.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxi.  and  152,  cloth.     1875.     3s.  6d. 

SERMONS  NEVER  PREACHED.  By  Philip  Phosphor.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and  124, 
cloth.    1878.    2s.  6d. 

SE WELL. —Report  on  the  Amaravati  Tope,  and  Excavations  on  its  Site  in  1877. 
By  Robert  Sewell,  of  the  Madras  C.S.,  &c.  With  four  plates.  Royal  4to,  pp. 
70,  boards.     1880.     3s. 

SEYPPEL.— Sharp,  Sharper,  Sharpest  :  A  Humorous  Tale  of  Old  Egypt.  Penned 
down  and  Depicted  in  the  Year  1315  A.c.  By  C.  M.  Seyppel,  Court  Painter  and 
Poet  Laureate  of  His  Majesty  King  Rhampsinit  III.,  and  done  into  the  English 
tongue  by  Two  Mummies  of  the  Old  Dynasty.  Memphis,  35,  Mummies  Arcade. 
(Ring  three  times).  Imperial  8vo,  pp.  42,  in  ragged  canvas  cover,  with  dilapidated 
edges,  and  string  bindiug  (?  just  as  discovered),  imce  6s.  j 

SHAD  WELL.— Political  Economy  for  the  People.  By  J.  L.  Shadwell,  Author  of 
"A  System  of  Political  Economy."  Fcap.,  pp.  vi.  and  154,  limp  cloth.  1880.  Is.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.— A  New  Study  of  Shakespeare  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  connection 
of  the  Plays  and  Poems,  with  the  origins  of  the  Classical  Drama,  and  with  the 
Platonic  Philosopliy,  through  the  Mysteries.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  372,  with 
Photograph  of  the  Stratford  Bust,  cloth.     1884.     10s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Centurie  of  Prayse  ;  being  Materials  for  a  History  of  Opinion 
on  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,  culled  from  Writers  of  the  First  Century  after 
his  Rise.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby.  Medium  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  384.  Stiff  cover.  1874. 
£1,  Is.     Large  paper,  fcap.  4to,  boards.     £2,  2s. 

SHAKESPEARE. — Hermeneutics  ;  OR,  The  Still  Lion.  Being  an  Essay  towards 
the  Restoration  of  Shakespeare's  Text.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Small  4fco,  pp.  168,  boards.     1875.     6s. 

SHAKESPEARE. -The  Man  and  the  Book.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Small  4to.     Part  L,  pp.  172,  boards.     1877.     6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Occasional  Papers  on  Shakespeare  ;  being  the  Second  Part 
of  "Shakespeare:  the  Man  and  the  Book."  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
V.P.R.S.L.     Small  4to,  pp.  x.  and  194,  paper  boards.     188L     63. 

SHA.KESPEARE'S  BONES.— The  Proposal  to  Disinter  them,  considered  in  relation 
to  their  possible  bearing  on  his  Portraiture  :  Illustrated  by  instances  of  Visits  of 
the  Living  to  the  Dead.  By  C.  M.  Ingleby,  LL.D.,  V.P.R.S.L.  Fcap.  4to,  pp. 
viii.  and  48,  boards.    1883.    Is.  6d. 
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SHAKESPEARE.— ANEW  Variohum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Horace 
Howard  Furness.  Koyal  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Komeo  and  Juliet.  Pp.  xxiii.  and  480, 
cloth.  1871.  18s.— Vol.  II.  Macbeth.  Pp.  xix.  and  492.  1873.  ISs.— Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  Hamlet.  2  vols.  pp.  xx.  and  474  and  430.  1877.  36s.— Vol.  V. 
Kinfj  Lear.     Pp.  vi.  and  504.     1880.     18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance  to  Shakespeare's  Poems.  By  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fur- 
ness.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.     18s. 

SHAKESPEARE-NoTES.    By  F.  A.  Leo.    Demy  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  120,  cloth.  1885.  6s. 

SHAKSPERE  SOCIETY  (The  New). —Subscription,  Oiie  Guinea  per  annum.  List  of 
Publications  on  application. 

SHERRING.— The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of  Benares  in 
Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  MA.,  LL.D.  ;  and 
Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  FitzEdward  Hall,  D.C.L.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  cloth.     21s. 

SHERRING. — Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Mohamedan  Tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier  and  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Lond.,  &c. 
4to.  Vol.  II.  Pp.  Ixviii.  and 376,  cloth.  1879.  £2,  8s.— Vol.  III.,  with  Index  of 
3  vols.     Pp.  xii.  and  336,  cloth.     1881.     32s. 

SHERRING.— The  Hindoo  Pilgrims.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  126,  cloth.    1878.     5s. 

SHIELDSi— The  Final  Philosophy  ;  or.  System  of  Perfectible  Knowledge  issuing 
from  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Religion.  By  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Princeton  College.      Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  610,  cloth.     1878.     18s. 

SIBREE.— The  Great  African  Island.  Chapters  on  Madagascar.  A  Popular 
Account  of  Recent  Researches  in  the  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Country,  and  its  Natural  History  and  Botany  ;  and  in  the  Origin  and 
Divisions,  Customs  and  Language,  Superstitions,  Folk-lore,  and  Religious  Beliefs 
and  Practices  of  the  Different  Tribes.  Together  with  Illustrations  of  Scripture 
and  Early  Church  History  from  Native  Habits  and  Missionary  Experience.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Sibree,  jun.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "Madagascar  and  its  People," 
&c.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  272,  with  Physical  and  Ethnological  Maps  and  Four  Illus- 
trations, cloth.     1879.     12s. 

SIBREE.— Poems:  including  "Fancy,"  "A  Resting  Place,"  &c.  By  John  Sibree, 
M.A.,  London.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  134,  cloth.     1884.     4s. 

SIMCOX.— Episodes  in  the  Lives  of  Men,  Women,  and  Lovers.  By  Edith  Sim- 
cox.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  312,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

SIMCOX. — Natural  Law.    See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Vol.  IV. 

SIME.—Lessing.  See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Extra  Series, 
Vols.  I.  and  II. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.— The  Dramatic  Unities  in  the  Present  Day.  By  E.  Simpson- 
Baikie.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and  108,  cloth.     1878.     2s.  6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE. — The  International  Dictionary  for  Naturalists  and  Sportsmen 
in  English,  French,  and  German.  By  Edwin  Simpson-Baikie.  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and 
284,  cloth.     1880.    15s. 

SINCLAIR, —The  Messenger  :  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Foolscap 
8vo,  pp.  174,  cloth.     1875.     5s. 

SINCLAIR.— Loves's  Trilogy  :  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  150,  cloth.     1876.    5s. 

SINCLAIR.— The  Mount  :  Speech  from  its  English  Heights.  By  Thomas  Sinclair, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  302,  cloth.     1877.     10s. 

SINCLAIR,— Goddess  Fortune  :  A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Three  vols., 
post  8vo,  pp.  viii, -302,  302,  274,  cloth.     1884.     31s.  6d. 

SINCLAIR —Quest  :  A  Collection  of  Essays.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  pp.  184,  cloth,     1885.    2s.  6d. 

SINGER,— Hungarian  Grammar.     See  Triibner's  Collection. 

SINNETT.— The  Occult  World.  By  A.  P,  Sinnett.  Fourth  F^lition.  With  an 
Appendix  of  20  pages,  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kiddle's  Charge  of  Plagiarism.  8vo, 
pp.  XX.  and  206,  cloth.    18S4.    3s.  6d. 
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SMITH.— The  Divine  Government.  By  S.  Smith,  M.D.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  276,  cloth.    1866.     6s. 

SMITH. — The  Kecent  Depression  of  Trade.  Its  Nature,  its  Causes,  and  the 
Remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for  it.  By  Walter  E.  Smith,  B.A.,  New 
College.  Being  the  Oxford  Cobden  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and 
108,  cloth.    1880.     3s. 

SMYTH. — The  Aborigines  of  Victoria.  "With  Notes  relating  to  the  Habits  of 
the  Natives  of  other  Parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Compiled  from  various 
sources  for  the  Government  of  Victoria.  By  R.  Brough  Smyth,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
&c.,  &c.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  pp.  lxxii.-484  and  vi.-456,  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts, cloth.    1878.    £3.  Ss. 

SNOW— A  Theologico-Political  Treatise.  By  G.  D.  Snow.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  180, 
cloth.     1874.     4s.  6d. 

SOILING.— DiUTiSK A :  An  Historical  and  Critical  Survey  of  the  Literature  of  Ger- 
many, from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Goethe.  By  Gustav  Soiling.  8vo, 
pp.  xviii.  and  368.     1863.     10s.  6d. 

SOLLING.— Select  Passages  from  the  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Translated  and 
Collected.  German  and  English.  By  G.  Soiling.  12mo,  pp.  155,  cloth.  1866. 
3s.  6d. 

SOLLING.— Macbeth.  Rendered  into  Metrical  German  (with  English  Text  ad- 
joined).    By  Gustav  Soiling.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  160,  wrapper.     1878.     3s.  6d. 

SONGS  OF  the  Semitic  in  English  Verse.  By  G.  E.  W.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv.  and 
134,  cloth.    1877.    5s. 

SOUTHALL.— The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Apparition  of  Man  upon 
Earth.  By  James  C.  Southall,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  430, cloth. 
Illustrated.     1878.     lOs.  6d. 

SPANISH  REFORMERS  of  Two  Centuries  from  1520 ;  Their  Lives  and  Writing, 
(according  to  the  late  Benjamin  B.  Wiffen's  Plan,  and  with  the  Use  of  His  Mate- 
rials. Described  by  E.  Boehmer,  D.D,,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  With  B.  B.  Wiffen's 
Narrative  of  the  Incidents  attendant  iipon  the  Republication  of  Reformistas 
Antiguos  Espaiioles,  and  with  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Wiffen.  By  Isaline  Wiffen. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  216,  cloth.  1874.  12s.  6d.  Roxburghe,  15s.— Vol.  II. 
Royal  8vo,  pp.  xii. -374,  cloth.     1883.     18s. 

SPEDDING.— The  Life  and  Times  of  Francis  Bacon.  Extracted  from  the  Edition 
of  his  Occasional  Writings,  by  James  Spedding.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  pp.  xx.-710  and 
xiv.-708,  cloth.   1878.     21s. 

SPIERS.— The  School  System  of  the  Talmud.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Spiers.  Svo,  pp. 
48,  cloth.     1882.     2s.  6d. 

SPINOZA.— Benedict  de  Spinoza:  his  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Ethics.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.D.    8vo,  pp.  xliv.  and  648,  cloth.     1870.     21s. 

SPINOZA.— Ethic  Demonstrated  in  Geometrical  Order  and  Divided  into  Five 
Parts,  which  treat — I.  Of  God ;  II.  Of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Mind ; 
III.  Of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Affects  ;  IV.  Of  Human  Bondage,  or  of  the 
Strength  of  the  Affects ;  V.  Of  the  Power  of  the  Intellect,  or  of  Human  Liberty 
By  Benedict  de  Spinoza.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  W.  Hale  White.  Post 
Svo,  pp.  328,  cloth.     1883.     lOs.  6d. 

SPIRITUAL  EVOLUTION,  An  Essay  on,  considered  in  its  bearing  upon  Modern 
Spiritualism,  Science,  and  Religion.  By  J.  P.  B.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  156,  cloth. 
1879.     3s. 

SPRUNER.— Dr.  Karl  Von  Spruner's  Historico-Geographical  Hand-Atlas, 
containing  26  Coloured  Maps.     Obi.  cloth.     1861.     15s. 

SQUIER.— Honduras  ;  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Statistical.  By  E.  G.  Squier, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  278,  cloth.     1870.     33.  6d. 

STATIONERY  OFFICE.— Publications  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
List  on  aj^plication. 
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STEDMAN.— Oxford  :  Its  Social  and  Intellectual  Life.     "With  Remarks  and  Hints 

on  Expenses,  the  Examinations,  &c.     By  Algernon  M.  M.  Stedman,  B.A.,  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  309,  cloth.     1878.     7s.  6d. 
STEELE.— An  Eastern  Love  Story.     Kusa  Jatakaya  :  A  Buddhistic  Legendary 

Poem,  with  other  Stories.    By  Th.  Steele.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  260,  cl.    1871.    6s. 
STENT.— The  Jade  Chaplet.     In  Twenty-four  Beads.     A  Collection  of  Songs, 

Ballads,  &c.  (from  the  Chinese).    By  G.  C.  Stent,  M.N.C.B.RA.S.     Post  8vo,  pp. 

viii.  and  168,  cloth.     1874.     5s. 
STENZLER.— See  Auctores  Sanskriti,  Vol.  II. 
STOCK.— Attempts  at  Truth.     By  St.  George  Stock.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.  and 

248,  cloth.     1882.    5s. 
STOKES.— GoiDELiCA— Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish    Glosses:    Prose  and  Verse. 

Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.     2d  Edition.     Med.  8vo,  pp.  192,  cloth.     1872.     18s. 
STOKES.— Beunans  Meriasek.     The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop  and  Confessor. 

A  Cornish  Drama.     Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  Whitley  Stokes. 

Med.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  280,  and  Facsimile,  cloth.     1872.     15s. 
STOKES.— Tog  ail  Troy,  the  Destruction  of  Troy.    Transcribed  from  the  Fac 

simile  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  and  Translated,  with  a  Glossarial  Index  of  the 

Rarer  Words,  by  Whitley  Stokes.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  188,  paper  boards. 

1882.     183. 
STOKES.— Three  Middle-Irish  Homilies  on  the  Lives  of  Saints— Patrick, 

Brigit,  and  Columba.     Edited  by  Whitley  Stokes.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 

140,  paper  boards.     1882.     10s.  6d. 
STONE.— Christianity  before  Christ  ;  or,  Prototypes  of  our  Faith  and  Culture. 

By  Charles  J.  Stone,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.Hi&t.S.,  Author  of  "Cradle-Land  of  Arts  and 

Creeds."    Crown  8vo,  pp.      ,  cloth. 
STRANGE.— The  Bible  ;  is  it  "  The  Word  of  God  "  ?    By  Thomas  Lumisden  Strange. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  384,  cloth.     1871.     7s. 
STRANGE.— The  Speaker's  Commentary.     Reviewed  by  T.  L.  Strange.     Cr.  8vo 

pp.  viii.  and  159,  cloth.      1871.     2s.  6d. 
STRANGE.— The  Development  of  Creation  on  the  Earth.    By  T.  L.  Strange. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  110,  cloth.     1874.     2s.  6d. 
STRANGE,— The  Legends  of  the  Old  Testament.    By  T.  L.  Strange.    Demy  Svo, 

pp.  xii.  and  244,  cloth.     1874.     5s. 
STRANGE.— The  Sources   and    Development   of   Christianity.    By  Thomas 

Lumisden  Strange.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and  256,  cloth.     1875.     5s. 
STRANGE.— What  is  Christianity?    An  Historical  Sketch.     Illustrated  with  a 

Chart.    By  T.  L.  Strange.     Foolscap  8vo,  pp.  72,  cloth.     1880.     2s.  6d. 
STRANGE.— Contributions  to  a  Series  of  Controversial  Writings,  issued  by 

the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Upper  Norwood.     By  Thomas  Lumisden  Strange. 

Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  312,  cloth.     1881.     2s.  6d. 
STRANGFORD.— Original  Letters  andPapers  of  the  Late  Viscount  Strangford 

upon  Philological  and  Kindred  Subjects.    Edited  by  Viscountess  Strangford. 

Post  Svo,  pp.  xxii.  and  284,  cloth.     1878.     12s.  6d. 
STRATMANN.— The  Tragicall  Historie  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke.    By 

William  Shakespeare.   Edited  according  to  the  first  printed  Copies,  with  the  various 

Readings    and  Critical  Notes.      By  F.  H.  Stratmann.      8vo,  pp.    vi.  and  120, 

sewed.     3s.  6d. 
STRATMANN.— A  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language.    Compiled  from 

Writings  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.     By 

F.  H.  Stratmann.    Third  Edition.     4to,  pp.  x.  and  662,  sewed.     1878.     30s. 
STUDIES  OF  Man.    By  a  Japanese.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  124,  cloth.     1874.     2s.  6d. 
SUMNER^— What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other.     By  W.  G.  Sumner,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  and  Social  Science  in  Yale  College.    18mo,  pp.  170,  cloth.     1884. 

3s.  6d. 
SUYEMATZ.— Genji  Monogatari.      The  Most  Celebrated  of  the  Classical  Japanese 

Romances.     Translated  by  K.   Suyematz.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi.  and  254,  cloth. 

1882.    7s.  6d. 
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SWEET.— Spelli^^g  Reform  and  English  Literature.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 
8vo,  pp.  8,  wrapper.     1884.     2d. 

SWEET.— History  of  English  Sounds,  from  the  Earliest  Period,  including  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  General  Laws  of  Sound  Change,  and  full  Word  Lists.  By 
Henry  Sweet.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  iv.-164,  cloth.     1874.     4s.  6d. 

SWEET. — On  a  Mexican  Mustang  through  Texas  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  By  Alex.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armoy  Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas  Sif tings." 
English  Copyright  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  672.    Illustrated,  cloth.     1883.     10s. 

SYED  AHMAD. — A  Series  op  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and  Subjects 
subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahadur,  C.S.I.  8vo,  pp.  532, 
with  4  Tables,  2  Maps,  and  Plate,  cloth.     1870.     30s. 

TALBOT.— Analysis  op  the  Organisation  of  the  Prussian  Army.  By  Lieuten- 
ant Gerald  F.  Talbot,  2d  Prussian  Dragoon  Guards.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  78,  cloth. 
1871.     3s. 

TAYLER.— A  Retrospect  of  the  Religious  Life  of  England  ;  or,  Church, 
Puritanism,  and  Free  Inquii-y.  By  J.  J.  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition.  Re- 
issued, with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  Recent  Development,  by  James  Martineau, 
LL.D.,  D.D.    Post  8vo,  pp.  380,  cloth.     1876.     7s.  6d. 

TAYLOR. — Prince  Deuk align  :  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Small  4to, 
pp.  172.     Handsomely  bound  in  white  vellum.     1878.     12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  Dictionary  of  the  Terms  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
Architecture  ;  Civil  Engineering ;  INIechanics  ;  Machine-Making  ;  Shipbuilding  and 
Navigation  ;  Metallurgy  ;  Artillery  ;  Mathematics ;  Physics  ;  Chemistry  ;  Minera- 
logy, &c.     With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  K.  Karmarsch.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 
Vol.  1.  German-English-French.     8vo,  pp.  646.    12s. 
Vol.  II.  English-German-French.     8vo,  pp.  666.     12s. 
Vol.  HI.  French-German-English.     8vo,  pp.  618.     123. 

TECHNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY.— A  Pocket  Dictionary  op  Technical  Terms 
USED  IN  Arts  and  Manufactures.  English-German-French,  Deutsch-Englisch- 
Franzosisch,  Fran^ais-Allemand-Anglais.  Abridged  from  the  above  Techno- 
logical Dictionary  by  Rumpf,  Mothes,  and  Unverzagt.  With  the  addition  of 
Commercial  Terms.     3  vols.  sq.  12mo,  cloth,  12s. 

TEMPLE.— The  Legends  op  the  Punjab.  By  Captain  R.  C.  Temple,  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  F.G.S.,  &,c.     Vol.  I.,  8vo,  pp.  xviii.-546,  cloth.     1884.     £1,  6s. 

THEATRE  FRANfAiS  Moderne.— A  Selection  of  Modern  French  Plays.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.,  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.,  and  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B. 

First  Series,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.,  containing — 

Charlotte  Cord  ay.  A  Tragedy.  By  F.  Ponsard.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  on  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  Pp.  xii.  and  134.  Sepa- 
rately, 2s.  6d. 

Diane.  A  Drama  in  Verse.  By  Emile  Augier.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and 
Notice  on  Augier,  by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Pp.  xiv.  and  145.  Separately, 
2s.  6d. 

Le  Voyage  X  Dieppe,  A  Comedy  in  Prose.  By  Wafflard  and  Fulgence.  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.  Pp.  104.  Separately, 
2s.  6d. 

Second  Series,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.,  containing — 

MOLifeRE.  A  Drama  in  Prose.  By  George  Sand.  Edited,  with  English  Notes 
and  Notice  of  George  Sand,  by  Th.  Karcher,  LL.B.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xx.  and 
170,  cloth.     Separately,  33.  6d. 

Les  Aristocraties.  a  Comedy  in  Verse.  By  Etienne  Arago.  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  Notice  of  Etienne  Arago,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D.  2d 
EtUtion.    Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiv.  and  236,  cloth.     Separately,  43. 
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THEATRE  FRAN9AIS  Moderne— conftnuccf. 

Third  Series,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.,  containing — 
Les  Faux  Bonshommes.  A  Comedy.  By  Theodore  Barriere  and  Ernest  Ca- 
pendu.  Edited,  with  English  Notes  and  Notice  on  Barrifere,  by  Professor  C. 
Cassal,  LL.D.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  304.  1868.  Separately,  4s. 
L'HoNNEUR  ET  l'Argent.  A  Comedy.  By  Frangois  Ponsard.  Edited,  with 
English  Notes  and  Memoir  of  Ponsard,  by  Professor  C.  Cassal,  LL.D.  2d 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  171,  cloth.     1869.     Separately,  3s.  6d. 

THEISM.— A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism.  By  Physicus.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xviii. 
and  198,  cloth.     1878.     7s.  6d. 

THEOBALD.— Selections  from  the  Poets  ;  or.  Passages  Illustrating  Peculiaritiep 
of  their  Style,  Pathos,  or  Wit.  By  W.  Theobald,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Deputy-Superin- 
tendent  Geological  Survey  of  India,  With  Notes,  Historical,  Explanatory,  and 
Glossarial,  for  the  Use  of  Young  Readers.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  208,  cloth. 
1885.     5s. 

THEOSOPHY  AND  THE  Higher  Life;  or,  Spiritual  Dynamics  and  the  Divine  and 
Miraculous  Man.  By  G.  W.,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  President  of  the  British  Theoso- 
phical  Society.     12mo,  pp.  iv.  and  138,  cloth.     1880.     3s. 

THOM.— St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  An  Attempt  to  convey  their 
Spirit  and  Significance.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thorn.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  408,  cloth. 
1851.    5s. 

THOMAS. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals,  and  Coins,  illustrating  the 
Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Ardeshir 
Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a  Critical  Examination  and  Explana- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Haji^bad  Cave,  demonstrating  that  Sapor, 
the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a  professing  Christian.  By  Edward  Thomas. 
Illustrated.     8vo,  pp.  148,  cloth.     7s.  6d. 

THOMAS.— The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Dehli.  Illustrated  by 
Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.A.S. 
With  Plates  and  Cuts.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467,  cloth.     1871.     28s. 

THOMAS.— The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India,  from 
A.D.  1593  to  A.D.  1707.  A  Supplement  to  "The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathdn  Kings 
of  Delhi."    By  E.  Thomas,  F.RS.     8vo,  pp.  60,  cloth.    3s.  6d. 

THOMAS.— Sassanian    Coins.      Communicated    to    the    Numismatic    Society  of 
London.     By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S.     Two  Parts,  12mo,  pp.  43,  3  Plates  and  a  Cut, ' 
sewed.     5s. 

THOMAS.— J AINISM ;  OR,  The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With  Illustrations  of  the 
Ancient  Religions  of  the  East,  from  the  Pantheon  of  the  Indo-Scythians.  To 
which  is  added  a  Notice  on  Bactiian  Coins  and  Indian  Dates.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S.  8vo,  pp.  viii.-24  and  82.  With  two  Autotype  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    1877.    7s.  6d. 

THOMAS,— The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Creole  Grammar.  By  J.  J.  Thomas. 
8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  135,  boards,     12s. 

THOMAS.— Records  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty.  Illustrated  by  Inscriptions,  Written 
History,  Local  Tradition,  and  Coins.  To  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  the  Arabs 
in  Sind.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  Folio,  with  a  Plate,  pp.  iv.  and  64,  cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— The  Indian  Balhara,  and  the  Arabian  Intercourse  with  India  in  the 
Ninth  and  following  Centuries.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.  (Contained  in 
International  Numismata  Orientalia.  Vol.  II  I.,  Part  I.  Coins  of  Arakan 
Royal  4to,  pp.  viii.-48,  wrappers.     1882.     8s.  6d. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood  Lays.  By  William  Henry  Thomas.  18mo,  pp.  iv.  and  74, 
cloth.     1877.     2s.  6d. 

THOMPSON.— Dialogues,  Russian  and  English.  Compiled  by  A.  R.  Thompson, 
sometime  Lecturer  of  the  English  Language  in  the  University  of  St.  Vladimir, 
Kieff.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  iv.  and  132,  cloth.    1882.    5s. 
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THOMSON.— Evolution  and  Involution.  By  George  Thomson, Author  of  "The 
World  of  Being,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  206,  cloth.     1880.     5s. 

THORBURN.— BANNtf ;  OR,  Our  Afghan  Frontier.  By  S.  S.  Thorburn,  F.C.S., 
Settlement  OflScer  of  the  Bannu  District.    8vo,  pp.  x.  and  480,  cloth.    1876.    18s. 

THORPE. —Diplomat ARiuM  Anglicum  ^vi  Saxonici.  A  Collection  of  English 
Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  wS^thelberht  of  Kent,  A.D.  DCV.,  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  Containing  :  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II.  Wills.  III. 
Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a  Translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden.  8vo,  pp. 
xlii.  and  682,  cloth.     1865.     £1,  Is. 

THOUGHTS  ON  LOGIC;  or,  the  S.N.I.X.  Propositional Theory.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  iv. 
and  76,  cloth.    1877.    2s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THEISM,  with  Suggestions  towards  a  Public  Religious  Service  in 
Harmony  with  Modern  Science  and  Philosophy.  Ninth  Thousand.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     8vo,  pp.  74,  sewed.     1882.     Is. 

THURSTON. —Friction  and  Lubrication.  Determinations  of  the  Laws  and  Co- 
efficients of  Friction  by  new  Methods  and  with  new  Apparatus.  By  Robert  H. 
Thurston,  A.M.,  C.E.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  pp.xvi.  and  212,  cloth.     1879.     63.  6d. 

TIELE. — See  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Library,  Vol.  VII.  and  Triibner's 

Oriental  Series. 
TOLHAUSEN.— A  SYNOPSIS  OP  the  Patent  Laws  op  Various  Countries.     By  A. 

Tolhausen,  Ph.D.     Third  Edition.    12mo,  pp.  62,  sewed.     1870.     Is.  6d. 

TONSBERG.— Norway.  Illustrated  Handbook  for  Travellers.  Edited  by  Charles 
Tonsberg.  With  134  Engravings  on  Wood,  17  Maps,  and  Supplement.  Crown 
8vo,  pp.  Ixx.,  482,  and  32,  cloth.     1875.     18s. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  WORKS.— A  List  op  the  various  Works  prepared  at  thb 
Topographical  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  War  Office  may  be 
had  on  application. 

TORCEANU.— Roumanian  Grammar.    See  Triibner's  Collection. 

TORRENS.— Empire  in  Asia:  How  we  came  by  it.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  By 
W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.     Med.  8vo,  pp.  426,  cloth.     1872.     14s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian  Conversational  Course.  A  New  Method  of  Teaching  the 
Italian  Language,  both  Theoretically  and  Practically.  By  Giovanni  Toscani,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature  in  Queen's  Coll.,  London,  &c. 
Fourth  Edition.    12m o,  pp.  xiv.  and  300,  cloth.     1872.     53. 

TOSCANI.— Italian  Reading  Course,  By  G.  Toscani.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
160.     With  table.     Cloth.     1875.     4s.  6d. 

TOULON.— Its  Advantages  as  a  Winter  Residence  for  Invalids  and  Others. 
By  an  English  Resident.  The  proceeds  of  this  pamphlet  to  be  devoted  to  the 
English  Church  at  Toulon.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  8,  sewed.     1873.     6d. 

TRADLEG. — A  Son  of  Belial.  Autobiographical  Sketches.  By  Nitram  Tradleg, 
University  of  Bosphorus.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii. -260,  cloth.     1882.     53. 

TRIMEN.— South-African  Butterflies  ;  a  Monograph  of  the  Extra-Tropical 
Species.  By  Roland  Trimen,  F.LuS.,  F.Z.S.,  M.E.S.,  Curator  of  the  South 
African  Museum,  Cape  Town.     Royal  8vo.  [In  preparation. 

TRftBNER'S  American,  European,  and  Oriental  Literary  Record.  A  Register 
of  the  most  Important  Works  published  in  America,  India,  China,  and  the  British 
Colonies.  With  Occasional  Notes  on  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Russian  Literature.  The  object  of  the  Publishers  in 
iisuing  this  publication  is  to  give  a  full  and  particular  account  of  every  publica- 
tion of  importance  issued  in  America  and  the  East.  Small  4to,  6d.  per  number. 
Subscription,  53.  per  volume. 
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TRtfBNER.— Trubner's  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature  : 
A  Classed  List  of  Books  published  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  1817 
to  1857.  "With  Bibliographical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Alphabetical  Index. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nicolas  Triibner.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  half  bound,  pp.  750. 
1859.  18s. 
TRUBNER'S  Catalogue  op  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  op  the  Principal 
Languages  and  Dialects  op  the  World.  Considerably  Enlarged  and  Revised, 
with  an  Alphabetical  Index.  A  Guide  for  Students  and  Booksellers.  Second 
Edition,  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  170,  cloth.  1882.  5s. 
TRUBNER'S  Collection  op  Simplified  Grammars  op  the  Principal  Asiatic 
AND  European  Languages.  Edited  by  Reinhold  Rost,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.  Crown 
8ro,  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 

I.— Hindustani,    Persian,    and  Arabic.     By  E.   H.  Palmer,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Pp.  112.     1885.    5s. 
IL— Hungarian.     By  I.  Singer.     Pp.  vi.  and  88.     1882.     43.  6d. 
IIL— Basque.     By  W.  Van  Eys.    Pp.  xii.  and  52.     1883.    3s.  6d. 
IV.  -Malagasy.     By  G.  W.  Parker.     Pp.  66,  with  Plate.     1883.     53. 

v.— Modern  Greek.    By  E.  M.  Geldart,  M.A.    Pp.  68.    1883.    2s.  6d. 
VI. — Roumanian.     By  R.  Torceanu.     Pp.  viii.  and  72.     1883.    5s. 
VIL— Tibetan  Grammar.    By  H.  A.  Jaschke.    Pp.  viii.-104.    1883.    5s. 
VIII.— Danish.    ByE.C.  Otte.     Pp.  viii.  and  66.     1884.     2s.  6d. 
IX.— Turkish.  ByJ.  W.Redhouse,M.R.A.S.  Pp. xii.  and 204.  1884.  10s. 6d. 
X.— Swedish.    By  E.  C.  Otte.    Pp.  xii. -70.    1884.     23.  6d. 
XL— Polish.     By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.    Pp.  viii. -64.    1884.    33.  6d. 
XII.— Pali.     By  E.  Miiller.    Pp.  xvi.-144.     1884.    7s.  6d. 
XIIL— Sanskrit.    By  H.  Edgren.    Pp.  xii.-178-    1885.    10s.  6d. 
TRUBNER'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES  :— 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 
Essays  on   the    Sacred   Language,    Writings,    and   Religion  of 
the  Parsis.      By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich.     Third  Edition. 
Edited  and  Enlarged  by  E.  W.  West,  Ph.D.     To  which  is  also  added,  A 
Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Haug.     By  Professor  E.  P.  Evans. 
Pp.  xlviii.  and  428.     1884.     16s. 
Texts    from   the   Buddhist  Canon,  commonly  known    as  Dhamma- 
pada.     With  Accompanying  Narratives.     Translated  from  the  Chinese 
by  S.  Beal,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  Chinese,  Uni- 
versity College,  London.     Pp.  viii.  and  176.     1878.     78.  6d. 
The  History  op  Indian  Literature.      By  Albrecht  Weber.      Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  J.  Mann,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  T.  Zachariae,  with 
the  Author's  sanction  and  assistance.  2d  Edition.  Pp.368.  1882.   10s.  6d. 
f  A  Sketch  op  the  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.    Accom- 
panied by  Two  Language  Maps,    Classified    List    of    Languages    and 
Dialects,  and  a  List  of  Authorities  for  each  Language.    By  Robert  Cust, 
late  of  H.M.I.C.S.,  and  Hon.  Librarian  of  R.A.S.      Pp.  xii.  and  198. 
1878.    128. 
The  Birth  op  the  War-God  :  A   Poem.     By   Kalidasa.    Translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  Verse,  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffiths,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Benares  College.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  xii.  and  116.  1879.  5s. 
A  Classical  Dictionary  op  Hindu  Mythology  and  History,  Geo- 
graphy AND  Literature.    By  John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor 
in  the  Staff  College.    Pp.432.     1879.     16s. 
Metrical  Translations  from  Sanskrit  Writers  ;  with  an  Introduc- 
tion,   many    Prose    Versions,  and    Parallel    Passages    from    Classical 
Authors.     By  J.  Muir,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  &c.     Pp.  xii  v. -.376.     1879.    148. 
Modern  India  and  the  Indians  :  being  a  Series  of  Impressions,  Notes, 
and  Essays.     By  Monier  Williams,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  augmented  by  considerable  additions.     With 
Illustrations  and  Map,  pp.  vii.  and  368.     1879.     143. . 
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The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the  Burmese.  With 
Annotations,  the  AVays  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Phongyies,  or 
Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Kev.  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of  Itamatha, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  Pp.  xx.-368 
and  viii.-326.     1880.    21s. 

Miscellaneous  Essays,  relating  to  Indian  Subjects.  By  B.  H.  Hodg- 
son, late  British  Minister  at  Nepal.  2  vols.,  pp.  viii.-408,  and  viii.-348. 
1880.     28s. 

Selections  feom  the  Koran.  By  Edward  William  Lane,  Author  of  an 
"Arabic-English  Lexicon,"  &c.  A  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  an 
Introduction.     By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.    Pp.  cxii.  and  174.     1879.     9s. 

Chinese  Buddhism.  A  Volume  of  Sketches,  Historical  and  Critical. 
By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  China's  Place  in  Philology,"  "Religion 
in  China,"  &c.,  &c.     Pp.  Ivi.  and  454.     1880.     18s. 

The  Gdlistan  ;  or.  Rose  Garden  of  Shekh  Mushliu'd-Din  Sadi  op 
Shiraz.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  Prose  and  Verse,  with 
Preface  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  from  the  Atish  Kadah,  by  E,  B. 
Eastwick,F.R.S.,M.R.A.S.  2dEdition.  Pp.  xxvi.  and 244.  1880.  10s.  6d. 

A  Talmudic  Miscellany  ;  or.  One  Thousand  and  One  Extracts  from  the 
Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  Kabbalah.  Compiled  and  Translated 
by  P.  J.  Hershon.  With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  and  Canon  of  Westminster. 
With  Notes  and  Copious  Indexes.     Pp.  xxviii.  and  362.    1880.     14s. 

The  History  of  Esarhaddon  (Son  of  Sennacherib),  King  of  Assyria, 
B.C.  681-668.  Translated  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  upon 
Cylinders  and  Tablets  in  the  British  Museum  Collection.  Together 
with  Original  Texts,  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of  each  word.  Explana- 
tions of  the  Ideographs  by  Extracts  from  the  Bi-Lingual  Syllabaries, 
and  List  of  Eponyms,  &c.  By  E.  A.  Budge,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Assyrian 
Exhibitioner,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and 
164,  cloth.    1880.    10s.  6d. 

Buddhist  Birth  Stories;  or,  Jataka  Tales.  The  oldest  Collection  of 
Folk-Lore  extant  :  being  the  Jatakatthavannana,  for  the  first  time 
edited  in  the  original  Pali,  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  translated  by  T.  W. 
Rhys  Davids.     Translation.     Vol.  I.     Pp.  cxvi.  and  348.     1880.     18s. 

The  Classical  Poetry  (fr  the  Japanese.  By  Basil  Chamberlain,  Author 
of  "YeigioHeukaku,  Ichiran."  Pp.  xii.  and228.     1880.    7s.  6d. 

Linguistic  and  Orikntal  Essays.  Written  from  the  year  1846-1878. 
By  R.  Oust,  Author  of  "The  Modern  Languages  of  the  East  Indies." 
Pp.  xii.  and  484.    1880.     18s. 

Indian  Poetry.  Containing  a  New  Edition  of  "The  Indian  Song  of 
Songs,"  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Gita  Govindaof  Jayadeva  ;  Two  Books 
from  "  The  Iliad  of  India  "  (Mahabharata) ;  "  Proverbial  Wisdom  "  from 
the  Shlokas  of  the  Hitopadesa,  and  other  Oriental  Poems.  By  Edwin 
Arnold,  C.S.L,  &c.     Third  Edition.     Pp.  viii.  and  270.     1884.     7s.  6d. 

The  Religions  of  India.  By  A.  Barth.  Authorised  Translation  by 
Rev.  J.  Wood.     Pp.  XX.  and  310.     1881.     16s. 

Hindu  Philosophy.  The  Sankhya  Karika  of  Iswara  Krishna.  An 
Exposition  of  the  System  of  Kapila.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Nyaya 
and  Vaisesliika  Systems.  By  John  Davies,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  Pi>.  vi. 
andl5L    1881.    6s. 
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A  Manual  of  Hindu  Pantheism.  •  The  Vedantasara.  Translated  with 
Copious  Annotations.  By  Major  G.  A.  Jacob,  Bombay  Staff  Corps, 
Inspector  of  Army  Schools.  With  a  Preface  by  E.  B.  Cow  ell,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Pp.  x.  and  130 
1881.     6s. 

The  Mesnevi  (usually  known  as  the  Mesneviyi  Sherif,  or  Holy  MesnevI) 
of  Mevlana  (Our  Lord)  Jelalu-'d-Din  Muhammed,  Er-Ruml.  Book  the 
First.  Together  with  some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  the  Author, 
of  his  Ancestors,  and  of  his  Descendants.  Illustrated  by  a  selection 
of  Characteristic  Anecdotes  as  collected  by  their  Historian  Mevlana 
Shemsu-'d-Din  Ahmed,  El  Eflaki  El  Arifi.  Translated,  and  the  Poetry 
Versified  by  James  "W.  Kedhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  &c.  Pp.  xvi.  and  136, 
vi.  and  290.     1881.    £1,  Is. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems  Illustrating  Old  Truths.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Long,  Member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  F.K..G.S.  Pp. 
XV.  and  280,    188L     6s. 

The  Quatrains  op  Omar  Khayyam.  A  New  Translation.  By  E.  H. 
Whinfield,  late  of  H.M.  Bengal  Civil  Service.    Pp.  96.    1881.     5s. 

The  Quatrains  op  Omar  Khayyam.  The  Persian  Text,  with  an  English 
Verse  Translation.   By  E.  H.  Whinfield.    Pp.  xxxii.-335.   1883.    lOs.  6d. 

The  Mind  op  Mencius  ;  or,  Political  Economy  Founded  upon  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. A  Systematic  Digest  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Chinese  Philosopher 
Mencius.  The  Original  Text  Classified  and  Translated,  with  Com- 
ments, by  the  Rev.  E.  Faber,  Rhenish  Mission  Society.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchin- 
son, Church  Mission,  Hong  Kong.  Author  in  Chinese  of  "  Primer  Old 
Testament  History,"  &c.,  &c.     Pp.  xvi.  and  294.     1882.     lOs,  6d. 

Y6suP  and  Zulaikha.  A  Poem  by  Jami.  Translated  from  the  Persian 
into  English  Verse.  By  R.  T.  H.  Griffith.  Pp.  xiv.  and  304.  1882.  8s.  6d. 

TsUNi-  II  Goam  :  The  Supreme  Being  of  the  Khoi-Khoi.  By  Theophilus 
Hahn,  Ph.D.,  Custodian  of  the  Grey  Collection,  Cape  Town,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Dresden  ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  Vienna,  &c.,  &c.  Pp.  xii.  and 
154.    1882.    7s.  6d. 

A  Comprehensive  Commentary  to  the  Quran.  To  which  is  prefixed 
Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Additional  Notes  and  Emendations. 
Together  with  a  Complete  Index  to  the  Text,  Preliminary  Discourse, 
and  Notes.  By  Rev.  E.  M,  Wherry,  M.A.,  Lodiana.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  xii, 
and  392.     1882.     12s.  6d.     Vol.  II.     Pp.  xi.  and  408.     1884.     12s.  6d. 

Hindu  Philosophy.  The  Bhagavad  GIta  ;  or.  The  Sacred  Lay.  A 
Sanskrit  Philosophical  Lay.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  John  Davies, 
M.A.     Pp.  vi.  and  208.     1882.     8s.  6d. 

The  Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha  ;  or,  Review  of  the  Different  Systems 
of  Hindu  Philosophy.  By  Madhava  Acharya.  Translated  by  E.  B. 
Cowell,  M.A.,  Cambridge,  and  A.  E.  Gough,  M.A.,  Calcutta.  Pp.  xii. 
and  282.     1882.     10s.  6d. 

Tibetan  Tales.  Derived  from  Indian  Sources.  Translated  from  the 
Tibetan  of  the  Kay-Gyur.  By  F.  Anton  von  Schiefner.  Done  into 
English  from  the  German,  with  an  Introduction.  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston, 
M.A.     Pp.  Ixvi.  and  368.     1882.     14s. 

Linguistic  Essays.    By  Carl  Abel,  Ph.D.    Pp.  viii.  and  265.     1882.     93. 

The  Indian  Empire  :  Its  History,  People,  and  Products.  By  W.  W. 
Hunter,  CLE.,  LL.D.     Pp.  568.     1882.     16s. 

History  of  the  Egyptian  Religion.  By  Dr.  C.  P.  Tiele,  Leiden.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Ballingal.     Pp.  xxiv.  and  230.     1882.    7s.  6d. 
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TRUBNER'S  ORIENTAL  SERIES-continued. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanishads.    By  A.  £.  Gough,  M.A.,  Calcutta. 

Pp.  xxiv.-268.     1882.     9s. 
Udanavarga.     a  Collection  of  Verses  from  the  Buddhist  Canon.     Com- 
piled  by  Dharmatrata.      Being  the  Northern    Buddhist  Version   of 
Dhammapada.      Translated  from  the  Tibetan  of    Bkah-hgyur,    with 
Notes,  and  Extracts  from  the  Commentary  of  Pradjnavarman,  by  "W. 
Woodville  Kockhill.     Pp.  240.     1883.     9s. 
A  History  of  Burma,  including  Burma  Proper,  Pegu,  Taungu,  Tenas- 
serim,  and  Arakan.     From  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  End  of  the  First 
War  with  British  India.     By  Lieut. -General  Sir  Arthur  P.  Phayre, 
G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  and  C.B.     Pp.  xii.-312.     1883.     14s. 
A  Sketch  of  the  Modern  Languages  op  Africa,    Accompanied  by  a 
Language-Map.     By  R.  N.  Cust,  Author  of  "  Modern  Languages  of  the 
East  Indies,"  &c.     2  vols.,  pp.  xvi.  and  566,  with  Thirty-one  Autotype 
•    Portraits.     1883.     25s. 

Religion  in  China  ;  containing  a  brief  Account  of  the  Three  Religions  of 
the  Chinese;  with  Observations  on  the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conver- 
sion amongst  that  People.     By  Joseph  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking.     Third 
Edition.    Pp.  xvi.  and  260.     1884.    7s.  6d. 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  op  the  Universal 
Religions.     By  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele.     Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  J. 
Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.,  with  the  Author's  assistance.     Third  Edition. 
Pp.  XX.  and  250.     1884.     7s.  6d. 
Si-Yu-Ki.    Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World.    Translated 
from  the  Chinese  of  Hiuen  Tsaing  (a.d.  629).    By  Samuel  Beal,  Professor 
of  Chinese,  Univei'sity  College,  London.      2  vols.,  with  a  specially  pre- 
pared Map.    Pp.  cviii.-242  and  viii.-370.    1884.    24s.    Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Life  of  the  Buddha,  and  the  Early  History  op  his  Order. 
Derived  from  Tibetan  Works  in  the  Bkah-Hgyur  and  the  Bstan-Hgyur, 
followed  by  Notices  on  the  Early  History  of  Tibet  and  Khoten.     By  W. 
W.  Rockhill.     Pp.  xii.  and  274.      1884.     10s.  6d. 
The  Sankhya  Aphorisms  of  Kapila.    With  Illustrative  Extracts  from 
the  Commentaries.    Translated  and  Edited  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D., 
late  Principal  of  Benares    College.     Third  Edition,  now  entirely  Re- 
Edited  by  Fitzedward  Hall.     Pp.  viii.  and  464.     1885.     16s. 
The  Ordinances  of  Manu.     Translated  from   the  Sanskrit.     With  an 
Introduction  by  the  late  A.  C.  Burnell,  Ph.D.,  CLE.    Completed  and 
Edited  by   Edward  W.    Hopkins,  Ph.D.,   of   Columbia  College,  New 
York.     Pp.  xliv.  and  400.     1884.    12s. 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Alexander  Csoma  De  Koros  between  1819 
and  1842.     With  a  Short  Notice  of  all  his  Publislied  and  Unpublished 
Works  and  Essays.     From  Original  and  for  the  most  part  Unpublished 
Documents.    By  T.  Duka,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  Surgeon-Major  H.M.'s 
Bengal  Medical  Service,  Retired,  &c.     Pp.  xii. -234,  cloth.     1885.     9s. 
TURNER.— The  English  Language.     A  Concise  History  of  the  English  Language, 
with  a  Glossary  showing  the  Derivation  and  Pronunciation  of  the  English  Words. 
By  Roger  Turner.    In  German  and  English  on  opposite  pages.    18mo,  pp.  viii.-80, 
sewed.     1884.     Is.  6d. 
UNGER.— A  Short  Cut  to  Reading  :  The  Child's  First  Book  of  Lessons.    Part  I. 
By  W.  H.  Unger.      Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  32,  cloth.     1873.     5d. 

Sequel  to  Part  I.  and  Part  II.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  pp.  64,  cloth.    1873. 

6d.     Parts  I.  and  II.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  pp.  76,  cloth.    1873.    Is.  6d. 

In  folio  sheets.    Pp.  44.    Sets  A  to  D,  lOd.  each  ;  set  E,  8d.    1873.    Complete,  4s. 

UNGER.— W.  H.  Unger's  Continuous  Supplementary  Writing  Models,  designed 

to  impart  not  only  a  good  business  hand,  but  correctness  in  transcribing.     Oblong 

8vo,  pp.  40,  stiff  covers.     1874.    6d. 
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UNGER. — The  Student's  Blue  Book:  Being  Selections  from  Official  Corre- 
spondence, Reports,  &c.  ;  for  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Copying  Manuscripts, 
Writing,  Orthography,  Punctuation,  Dictation,  Precis,  Indexing,  and  Digesting, 
and  Tabulating  Accounts  and  Returns.  Compiled  by  W.  H.  Unger.  Folio,  pp. 
100,  paper.     1875.     2s. 

UNGER.— Two  Hundred  Tests  in  English  Orthography,  or  Word  Dictations. 
Compiled  by  W.  H.  Unger.  Foolscap,  pp.  viii.  and  200,  cloth.  1877.  Is.  6d.  plain, 
2s.  6d.  interleaved. 

UNGER.— The  Script  Primer  :  By  which  one  of  the  remaining  difficulties  of 
Children  is  entirely  removed  in  the  first  stages,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  consider- 
able saving  of  time  will  be  effected.  In  Two  Parts.  By  W.  H.  Unger.  Part  I. 
12mo,  pp.  xvi.  and  44,  cloth.     5d.     Part  II.,  pp.  59,  cloth.     5d. 

UNGER.— Preliminary  Word  Dictations  on  the  Rules  for  Spelling.  By  W. 
H.  Unger.     18mo,  pp.  44,  cloth.     4d. 

URIGOECHEA.— Mapoteca  Colombiana  :  Catalogo  de  Todos  los  Mapas,  Pianos, 
Vistas,  &c.,  relatives  a  la  Am^rica-Espanola,  Brasil,  e  Islas  adyacentes.  Arre- 
glada  cronologicamente  i  precedida  de  una  introduccion  sobre  la  historia  cartogra- 
lica  de  America.  Por  el  Doctor  Ezequiel  Uricoechea,  de  Bog6ta,  Nueva  Granada. 
8vo,  pp.  232,  cloth.     1860.     6s. 

URQUHART. — Electro-Motors.  A  Treatise  on  the  Means  and  Apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  Transmission  of  Electrical  Energy  and  its  Conversion  into  Motive- 
power.  For  the  Use  of  Engineers  and  Others.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  Electrician> 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  178,  illustrated.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

VAITANA  SUTRA.— See  Auctores  Sanskriti,  Vol.  III. 

VALDES. — Lives  of  the  Twin  Brothers,  JuXn  and  Alfonso  de  Vald^s.  By  E. 
Boehmer,  D.D.  Translated  by  J.  T.  Betts.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  32,  wrappers. 
1882.    Is. 

VALUES.- Seventeen  Opuscules.  By  Juan  de  Vald^s.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  edited  by  John  T.  Betts.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and 
188,  cloth.     1882.    6s. 

VALUES.— JuXn  de  Vald^is'  Commentary  upon  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
With  Professor  Boehmer's  "Lives  of  Juan  and  Alfonso  de  Vald^s."  Now  for 
the  first  time  translated  from  the  Spanish,  and  never  before  published  in  English. 
By  John  T.  Betts.     Post  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and  512-30,  cloth.     1882.     7s.  6d. 

VALUES.  — Spiritual  Milk  ;  or,  Christian  Instruction  for  Children.  By  Ju4n  de 
Valdes.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  edited  and  published  by  John  T.  Betts. 
With  Lives  of  the  twin  brothers,  Juan  and  Alfonso  de  Valdes.  By  E.  Boehmer, 
D.D.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  60,  wrappers.     1882.     2s. 

VALUES.— Spiritual  Milk.  Octaglot.  The  Italian  original,  with  translations 
into  Spanish,  Latin,  Polish,  German,  English,  French,  and  Engadin.  With  a 
Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  by  Edward  Boehmer,  the  Editor  of  *  *  Spanish 
Reformers."    4to,  pp.  88,  wrappers.     1884.     63. 

VALUES. — Three  Opuscules  :  an  Extract  from  Valdes'  Seventeen  Opuscules.  By 
Juan  de  Valdes.  Translated,  edited,  and  published  by  John  T.  Betts.  Fcap.  Svo, 
pp.  58,  wrappers.     1881.     Is.  6d. 

VALUES.— JuAn  de  Valdes'  Commentary  upon  Our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Betts.  With  Lives  of  Juan  and 
Alfonso  de  Valdes.      By  E.    Boehmer,   D.D.      Crown    Svo,   pp.    112,   boards. 

1882.  2s.  6d. 

VALUES.— JuAn  de  Valdes'  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Edited  by  J.  T.  Betts.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  xxxii.  and  296,  cloth.     1883.     6s. 

VALUES.— JuXn  de  Vald^is'  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to 
the  Church  at  Corinth.  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Betts.  With  Lives 
of  Ju4n  and  Alphonso  de  Valdes.     By  E.  Boehmer.     Crown  Svo,  pp.  390,  cloth. 

1883.  OS. 
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VAN  CAMPEN.— The  Dutch  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  By  Samuel  Richard  Van 
Carapen,  author  of  "Holland's  Silver  Feast."  8vo.  Vol.  I.  A  Dutch  Arctic 
Expedition  and  Route.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  xxxvii.  and  263,  cloth.  1877.  lOs.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  in  preparation. 

VAN  DE  WEYER.— Choix  d'Opdscules  Philosophiques,  Historiques,  Politiques 
ET  Litt^raires  de  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer,  Precedes  d'Avant  propos  de  I'Editeur. 
Roxburghe  style.  Crown  Svo.  Premiere  S^rie.  Pp.  374.  1863.  10s.  6d.— 
Deuxieme  Serie.  Pp.  502.  1869.  12s.— Troisieme  S^rie.  Pp.  391.  1875. 
10s.  6d.— QuATRillME  Sf  RiE.    Pp.  366.     1876.     IDs.  6d. 

VAN  EYS.— Basque  Grammar.     See  Trubner's  Collection. 

VAN  LAUN.  — Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  Accidence  and  Syntax.  13th  Edition.  Cr.  Svo,  pp.  151  and  120,  cloth. 
1874.  4s.  Part  III.  Exercises.  11th  Edition.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  285,  cloth. 
1873.     3s.  6d. 

VAN  LAUN.— Lemons  Graddees  de  Traduction  et  de  Lecture  ;  or,  Graduated 
Lessons  in  Translation  and  Reading,  with  Biographical  Sketches,  Annotations 
on  History,  Geography,  Synonyms  and  Style,  and  a  Dictionary  of  Words  and 
Idioms.  By  Henri  Van  Laun.  4th  Edition.  12mo,  pp.  viii.  and  400,  cloth. 
1868.     5s. 

VAN  PRAAGH.— Lessons  for  the  Instruction  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children, 
in  Speaking,  Lip-reading,  Reading,  and  Writing.  By  W.  Van  Praagh,  Director 
of  the  School  and  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Association  for  the  Oral 
Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Officier  d'Academie,  France.  Fcaji.  Svo, 
Part  L,  pp.  52,  cloth.     1884.     2s.  6d.     Part  IL,  pp.  62,  cloth.     Is.  6d. 

VARDHAMANA'S  GANARATNAMAHODADHI.     See  Auctores  Sanskriti,  Vol.  IV. 

VAZIR  OF  LANKURAN :  A  Persian  Play.  A  Text-Book  of  Modern  Colloquial 
Persian.  Edited,  with  Grammatical  Introduction,  Translation,  Notes,  and  Voca- 
bulary, by  W.  H.  Haggard,  late  of  H.M.  Legation  in  Teheran,  and  G.  le  Strange. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  230,  cloth.     1882.     10s.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ  and  Simonn^'s  New  Method  to   Read,  Write,  and  Speak  the 
Spanish  Language.    Adapted  to  Ollendorff's  System.    Post  8vo,  pp.  558,  cloth. 
1882.    6s. 
Key.    Post  Svo,  pp.  174,  cloth.    4s. 

VELASQUEZ. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages.  For 
the  Use  of  Young  Learners  and  Travellers.  By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena. 
In  Two  Parts.  I.  Spanish-English.  II.  English-Spanish.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  viii. 
and  846,  cloth.     1883.     7s.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Lan- 
guages. Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terreos,  and 
Salv&,,  and  Webster,  Worcester,  and  Walker.  Two  Parts  in  one  thick  volume. 
By  M.  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.     Roy.  Svo,  pp.  1280,  cloth.     1873.     £1,  4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— New  Spanish  Reader  :  Passages  from  the  most  approved  authors, 
in  Prose  and  Verse.  Arranged  in  progressive  order.  With  Vocabulary.  By  M. 
Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.     Post  Svo,  pp.  352,  cloth.     1866.     6s. 

VELASQUEZ.— An  Easy  Introduction  to  Spanish  Conversation,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  progress  in  it.  Particularly  designed  for 
persons  who  have  little  time  to  study,  or  are  their  own  instructors.  By  M. 
Velasquez  de  la  Cadena.     12mo,  pp.  150,  cloth.     1863.     2s.  6d. 

VERSES  and  Verselets.  By  a  Lover  of  Nature.  Foolscap  Svo,  pp.  viii.  and 
88,  cloth.     1876.     2s.  6d. 

VICTORIA  GOVERNMENT.— Publications  of  the  Government  of  Victoria. 
List  in  preparation. 

VOGEL.— On  Beer.  A  Statistical  Sketch.  By  M.  Vogel.  Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xii.  and 
76,  cloth  limp.     1874.    2s. 

WAFFLARD  and  FULGENCE.—Le  Voyage  A  Dieppe.  A  Comedy  in  Prose.  By 
Wafflard  and  Fulgence.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  E.  Brette,  B.D. 
Cr.  Svo,  pp.  104,  cloth.    1867.    2s.  6d. 
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WAKE.— The  Evolution  op  Morality.  Being  a  History  of  the  Development  of 
Moral  Culture.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake.  2  vols,  crowrn  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-506  and 
xii.-474,  cloth.    1878.    21s. 

WALLACE.— On  Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism  ;  Three  Essays.  By  Alfred 
Kussel  "Wallace,  Author  of  "The  Malay  Archipelago,"  "The  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution  of  Animals,"  &c.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  236, 
cloth.     1881.     5s 

WANKLYN  and  CHAPMAN.— Water  Analysis.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Wanlclyn,  and  E,  T.  Chapman.  Sixth 
Edition.  Entirely  rewritten.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.E..C.S.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  192, 
cloth.     1884.     5s. 

WANKLYN.— Milk  Analysis  ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Examination  of  Milk  and 
its  Derivatives,  Cream,  Butter,  and  Cheese.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  72,  cloth.     1874.     53. 

WANKLYN. — Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Analysis  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Mat^  (Paraguay  Tea),  &c.  By  J.  A,  Wauklyn, 
M.R.C.S.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  60,  cloth.     1874.     5s. 

WAR  OFFICE. -A  List  of  the  various  Military  Manuals  and  other  Works 
published  under  the  superintendence  op  the  War  Office  may  be  had  on 
application. 

WARD.— Ice  :  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Keswick  Literary  Society,  and  pub- 
lished by  request.  To  which  is  appended  a  Geological  Dream  on  Skiddaw.  By 
J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.     8vo,  pp.  28,  sewed.     1870.     Is. 

WARD.— Elementary  Natural  Philosophy  ;  being  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures,  speci- 
ally adapted  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Clifton  Ward, 
F.G.S.     Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  216,  with  154  Illustrations,  cloth.     1871.     3s.  6d. 

WARD. — Elementary  Geology  :  A  Course  of  Nine  Lectures,  for  the  use  of  Schools 
and  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Clifton  Ward,  F.G.S.  Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  292,  with  120 
Illustrations,  cloth.     1872.     4s.  6d. 

WATSON.— Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian  and  other 
Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John  Forbes  Watson, 
M.D.     Imp.  8vo,  pp.  650,  cloth.     1868.     £1,  lis.  6d. 

WATSON.— Spanish  and  Portuguese  South  America  during  the  Colonial 
Period.  By  R.  G.  Watson.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  pp.  xvi.-308,  viii, -320,  cloth. 
1884.    21s. 

WEBER.— The  History  of  Indian  Literature.  By  Albrecht  Weber.  Translated 
from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  J.  Mann,  M.A.,  and  T.  Zacharaiae,  Ph.D., 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Author.  Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  pp.  xxiv.  and  360, 
cloth.     1882.    10s.  6d. 

WEDGWOOD.  —The  Principles  of  Geometrical  Demonstration,  reduced  from  the 
Original  Conception  of  Space  and  Form.  By  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A.  12mo,  pp.  48, 
cloth.     1844.     2s. 

WEDGWOOD.— On  the  Development  of  the  Understanding.  By  H.  Wedgwood, 
A.M.     12mo,  pp.  133,  cloth.     1848.     3s. 

WEDGWOOD.— The  Geometry  op  the  Three  First  Books  of  Euclid.  By  Direct 
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WHEELER.— The  Foreigner  in  China.  By  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.D.  With  Intro- 
duction  by  Professor  W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.D.     Svo,  pp.  268,  cloth.    1881.     6s.  6d. 
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WISE. — Review  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  By  Thomas  A.  Wise.  2  vols, 
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WITHERS.— The  English  Language  as  Pronounced.  By  G.  Withers.  Royal 
8vo,  pp.  84,  sewed.     1874.     Is. 

WOOD.— Chronos.     Mother  Earth's  Biography.     A  Romance  of  the  New  School. 

By  Wallace  Wood,  M.D.     Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  334,  with  Illustration,  cloth. 
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WRIGHT. — Feudal  Manuals  of  English  History,  a  series  of  Popular  Sketclies  of 
our  National  History  compiled  at  different  periods,  from  the  Thirteenth  Century 
to  the  Fifteenth,  for  the  use  of  the  Feudal  Gentry  and  Nobility.  Now  first  edited 
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COLLECTION  OF  SIMPLIFIED  GRAMMARS 

OF  THE 

PRINCIPAL  ASIATIC  AND  EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES. 

Edited  by  EEINHOLD  ROST,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 


The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  provide  the  learner  with  a  concise  but 
practical  Introduction  to  the  various  Languages,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
furnish  Students  of  Comparative  Philology  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  their  structure.  The  attempt  to  adapt  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
grammatical  system  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  to  every  other  tongue  has  intro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  difficulty  into  the  study  of  Languages. 
Instead  of  analysing  existing  locutions  and  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
principles  which  regulate  them,  writers  of  grammars  have  for  the  most  part 
constructed  a  framework  of  rules  on  the  old  lines,  and  tried  to  make  the 
language  of  which  they  were  treating  fit  into  it.  Where  this  proves  im- 
possible, the  difficulty  is  met  by  lists  of  exceptions  and  irregular  forms,  thus 
burdening  the  pupil's  mind  with  a  mass  of  details  of  which  he  can  make 
no  practical  use. 

In  these  Grammars  the  subject  is  viewed  from  a  different  standpoint  ; 
the  structure  of  each  language  is  carefully  examined,  and  the  principles 
which  underlie  it  are  carefully  explained  ;  while  apparent  discrepancies 
and  so-called  irregularities  are  shown  to  be  only  natural  euphonic  and 
other  changes.  All  technical  terms  are  excluded  unless  their  meaning 
and  application  is  self-evident ;  no  arbitrary  rules  are  admitted  ;  the  old 
classification  into  declensions,  conjugations,  &c.,  and  even  the  usual  'para- 
digms and  tables,  are  omitted.  Thus  reduced  to  the  simplest  principles, 
the  Accidence  and  Syntax  can  be  thoroughly  comprehended  by  the  student 
on  one  perusal,  and  a  few  hours'  diligent  study  will  enable  him  to  analyse 
any  sentence  in  the  language. 


Now  Ready.' 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uniformly  bound. 

I.— Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Arabic.    By  the  late  E.  H.  Palmer, 
M.A.     Second  Edition.     Pp.  112.     5s. 
IL— Hungarian.     By  L   Singer,    of   Buda-Pesth.      Pp.  vi.   and    88. 
4s.  6d. 

For  continuation  see  next  fage. 
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III.— Basque.     By  W.  Van  Eys.     Pp.  xii.  and  52.     3s.  Cd. 
IV.— Malagasy.    By  G.  W.  Parker.    Pp.  66.    5s. 
v.— Modern  Greek.     By  E.  M.  Geld  art,  M.A.     Pp.  68.     2s.  6d. 
VI.— Roumanian.     By  M.  Torceanu.    Pp.  viii.  and  72.     5s. 
VII.— Tibetan.    By  H.  A.  Jaschke.    Pp.  viii.  and  104.    5s. 
VIII.— Danish.     By  E.  C.  Ott6.     Pp.  viii.  and  66;     2s.  6d. 

IX.— Turkish.     By  J.  W.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.      Pp.  xii.  and  204. 
10s.  6d. 
X.— Swedish.    By  Miss  E.  C.  Ott6.     Pp.  xii.  and  70.     2s.  6d. 
XI.— Polish.     By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A.    Pp.  viii.  and  64.     3s.  6d. 
XII.— Pali.    By  E.  Muller,  Ph.D.     Pp.  xvi.-144.    7s.  6d. 
XIII.— Sanskrit.    By  H.  Edgren.    Pp.  xii-178.     10s.  6d. 

The  following  are  in  preparation  : — 

SIMPLIFIED   GEAMMAES   OF 

Albanian,  by  Wassa  Pasha,  Prince  of  the  Lebanon. 

Assyrian,  by  Prof.  Sayce. 

Bengali,  by  J.  F.  Blumhardt,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Burmese,  by  Dr.  E.  Forchammer. 

Cymric  and  Gaelic,  by  H.  Jenner,  of  the  British  Museum. 

Egyptian,  by  Dr.  Birch. 

Finnic,  by  Prof.  Otto  Donner,  of  Helsingfors. 

Hebrew,  by  Dr.  Ginsburg. 

Icelandic,  by  Dr.  Wimmer,  Copenhagen. 

Lettish,  by  Dr.  M.  I.  A.  Volkel. 

Lithuanian,  by  Dr.  M.  I.  A.  Volkel. 

Malay,  by  W.  E.  Maxwell,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bamster-at-Law. 

Portuguese,  by  Walter  de  Gray  Birch. 

Prakrit,  by  Hjalmar  Edgren,  Lund,  Sweden. 

Russian,  Bohemian,  Bulgarian  and  Serbian,  by  W.  E.  Morfill,  of 

Oxford. 
Sinhalese,  by'Dr.  Edward  Muller. 


Arrangements  are  being  made  with  competent  Scholars  for  the  early 
preparation  of  Grammars  of  German,  Dutch,  Italian,  Chinese 
Japanese,  and  Siamese. 
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